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THE PROGRESS 


HERE has been more history made this month 
than in any six that preceded it. The great 
event which overshadows all other events, which 
makes even the fateful meeting of the Labour Parlia- 
ment of Europe appear temporarily insignificant, is 
the removal of Prince Bismarck from the position 
which he has held for twenty years as at once the 
pillar and prop of the politics of the Old World. 
Since 1862 Bismarck has been the man at the helm 
in the maélstrom of European life. Since 1871 he 
has been dictator of the Continent. To-day he is 
simply a Prussian Prince without office, the most 
distinguished subject of his impetuous young 
monarch. General von Caprivi, a German of Italian 
origin, now in his 59th year, who has quitted the 
command of the Hanoverian Army Corps to direct the 
foreign policy of the German Empire as promptly as 
he exchanged the command of an army corps for the 
Ministry of Marine, has been installed in Prince 
Bismarck’s place ; but he cannot be described in any 
sense as Prince Bismarck’s successor. There is no 
living man who can wear the cast-off sandals of that 
modern Olympian, nor can the bow of the Prussian 
Ulysses be strung but by one master-hand. 
This generation has never turned its face eastward 
across the German Sea without seeing the stalwart 
form of Bismarck on the far horizon. The watchful 


eyes that gleamed below shaggy brows, as the round- 
mouthed cannon at the embrasures of a massive keep, 
seemed never to sleep ; nor have we for one moment 
for nearly thirty years ceased to hear the steady foot- 
fall of Bismarck, sentinel first of Prussia, then of 
Germany, and afterwards of Europe, as he paced his 
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weariless round, keeping watch and ward over the 
affairs entrusted to his care. It is difficult, almost 
impossible, to realize that he has gone,—that the 
Bismarck Dynasty has vanished literally in a night, 
and that in the centre of Europe new and unknown 
men are playing with the sceptre which but yesterday 
trembled in the Reichskanzler’s rough but nervous 
grasp. Switzerland without the Alps—that is what 
Germany seems without Bismarck. 

It is less than two years ago that the 
young Emperor wrote to his faithful 
Chancellor: ‘‘The thought that you 
still stand faithfully at my side and enter the new 
year in vigorous strength fills me with joy and 
comfort. I pray Heaven I may long be permitted to 
work with you for the welfare and greatness of our 
Fatherland.” Again he said, “I pray God to preserve 
to me for many years to come your faithful and tried 
counsel in my difficult and responsible vocation as 
ruler of this empire.” The prayer has not been 
answered, for its author has frustrated the fulfilment 
On the 22nd inst. the Emperor 


** Ful] Steam 
Ahead.” 


of his own petition. 
telegraphed to a friend :— 


Many thanks for your friendly letter. I have indeed gone 
through bitter experiences, and have passed many painful hours. 
My heart is as sorrowful as if I had again lost my grandfather, 
but it is so appointed to me by God, and it has to be borne, 
even though I should fall under the burden. The post of 
officer of the watch on the ship of State has fallen to my lot. 
Her course remains the same. So now full steam ahead. 

WILLIAM, 


The exact cause of the resignation is involved in 
some doubt, but it is tolerably clear that: Prince 
Bismarck claimed a right of independent action as to 
his interviews with politicians and his relations to his 
colleagues which the Emperor resented. Hence the 
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rupture. The fact appears tobe that the young Emperor, 
having felt his feet, is determined to walk alone. His 
ideas are not those of Prince Bismarck. He is 
young, ardent, impulsive, and a Hohenzollern. His 
late Chancellor is 76, experienced, wary, imperious, 
and a Bismarck. The latter long ago predicted that 
the Kaiser would ere long be his own Chancellor. 
The event has come sooner than was anticipated. 
The Tzar is not more absolute in St. Petersburg than 
the Kaiser in Berlin. As M. de Giers explained 
to. me two years ago, he was only the Tzar’s pen, 
so General Caprivi is merely the official mouthpiece 
of the young Kaiser. The Tzar is a steady, cautious 
man, with a passionate horror of war, and a supreme 
sense of his responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace. The Kaiser is ambitious, impulsive, and 
fiery. We seem to be entering upon stirring times. 
It will be well if we emerge without a spill, for the 
German coach has lost its brake. 


The German Emperor has won 
golden opinions from those who at- 
tended the meetings of the Council 
of State summoned to consider the Labour Ques- 
tion. From ten till half-past six he presided over 
the deliberations of the Council, doing his duty as 
. ailigently as if he were Lord Rosebery at the Londou 
County Council, and adding to the usual duties of a 
chairman that of lunching with the Councillors. 
According to the locksmith Deppe :— 


Wilhelm II. in 
Harness. 


The Emperor opened, adjourned, and closed the 
meetings, called on speakers, spoke himself, or stopped 
a speaker when he made a mistake, as the case might be. 
First to come, and last to go, he followed the proceedings 
with eager attention. During lunch, where we sat in 
careless rows, and at which the Minister of the Interior 
was our host, the most dutiful of Monarchs became the 
most gracious. When speaking singly or in small groups 
and discussing various questions, we quite forgot that it 
was the German Emperor before whom we sat. 

In these informal conversations the Kaiser, 
laughing with a Social Democrat, is said to have 
expressed a wish that he could test the Socialists with 
the responsibility of government. “ But I cannot 
hand over the throne to Babel.” Of course not ; but 
even to talk of such things raises hopes, and more 
than forty years ago Bismarck told us pretty plainly 
what he thought of such things. Speaking as a 
deputy at Frankfort he said: ‘One cannot make use 
with impunity of the enchanted bullets of Revolution, 


and one cannot conclude a compact with the demon 
of popularity without giving up some shreds of one’s 
soul. Sooner or later the evil genius whose help you 
have invoked, the Robin of the woods and streets, 
will rise up and, claiming your salvation, will tell you 
that he is not in the habit of working for nothing.” 
If nothing comes of all the fine talk at Berlin about 
the amelioration of the condition of labour, the 
Kaiser may soon have reason to recall Prince 
Bismarck’s warning. 

Whatever else may be said about 
him, no one can complain that the 
personality of the young Kaiser is not 
being sharply defined. On the broad canvass of 
contemporary history there seems likely to be no 
figure in such clear and conspicuous relief. He 
at least is not a dumb, drab lay figure, but 
rather a loud-speaking, vividly coloured person- 
ality, whose character, although at the first re- 
pellent, may end by fascinating even his enemies. 
Early in March he made a speech to his Branden- 
burgers, which contained two sentences that will sink 
into the public mind. Speaking of the importance of 
foreign travel, he said: “I have seen the starry 
firinament at night on the high seas, and ever after I 
have been able to look at political questions from the 
outside.” The Kaiser acquiring detachment of mind 
under the starlit expanse of the midnight sky while his 
yacht steamed unresting through the surge of the 
Northern Sea, is a figure which may dwell in popular 
memory beside that of Napoleon, who, on another 
ship on far other seas, confounded the glib and 
shallow sophisms of his atheistic staff by pointing to 
the stars and saying, “ What you say is all very fine, 
but who made all these?” 

Less pleasing, but equally characteristic, was the 
othe: sentence in the same speech. After referring 
to the work entrusted to him by the Almighty in the 
position ‘vyhich he inherited from his ancestors, he 
said: ‘ All who will assist me in my great task I 
shall heartily welcome, but those who oppose me in 
this work I shall crush.” There is the iron hand 
without even the semblance of the velvet glove. 
But that is the note of the Kaiser. He is as mag» 
nificently nade as an antique statue. Nor does it 
detract from the sincerity of his declaration that the 
first to be crushed was Prince Bismarck himself, 


The Kaiser’s 
Character. 
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Sensational as is the resignation of Prince Bis- 

marck, it marks only the close of 

+ aes an old era. The assembling of the 

at Berlin, Labour Conference in the Congress 

Hall of Bismarck’s palace is more im- 

portant, for it marks the opening of a new epoch. 
The powers represented were :— 


Austria-Hungary. Italy. 

Belgium. Luxemburg. 
Denmark. Norway and Sweden. 
France. Portugal. 

England. Spain. 

Germany. Switzerland. 
Holland. 


These delegates sat in the alphabetical order of 
their countries, and each country had only one vote. 
“They sat from 11 to 1, and from 2 to 4. French 
was used as the official language. Baron von 
Berlepsch, Prussian Minister of Commerce, who 
presided, opened the Conference on the 16th of 
March, and business proceeded day by day till the 
end of the month. The Conference divided itself 
tnto three Committees :-— 

1. Mining industries. 

2. Sunday labour. 

3. Labour of women and children. 
As the Conference constitutes a landmark in the 
history of humanity, I venture to place on record 
tn some detail how it came to be. 

From the text of the official des- 
patches relating to the Labour Con- 
ference at Berlin, it appears that the 
German Government frankly admitted 
that in their action they followed the initiative of 
the International, although of course they do not 
mame the once dreaded association. Prince Bismarck, 
writing Feb. 8th, 1890, says :— 


The competition of nations in the trade of the world, 
and the community of interests proceeding therefrom, 
make it impossible to create successful institutions for 
the benefit of working men of one country without cur- 
tailing that country’s power of competing with other 
countries. Such institutions can only be established on 
ia basis adopted in common in all countries concerned. 
The working classes of the different countries have, in 
clue appreciation of this fact, established international 
relations aiming at the improvement of their condition. 
But efforts in this direction cannot meet with success 
ninless the Governments interested endeavour to come 
to an agreement on the more important questions con- 
«erning the welfare of the working classes by means of 
&nternational discussion. 


Therefore the German Government, twenty-six 


Tho Invitations 
to the 
Conference, 
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years after the International was constituted in 
London, proposed to hold a conference in Berlin. 
In accepting the invitation, Lord Salisbury, on be- 
half of the English Government, made the following 
reservation :— 


If the words “ Vereinbarungen iiber éine Grenze der 
taglichen Arbeitszeit” (‘arrangements in regard to a limit 
for the length of the working day”) imply a policy of direct 
legislative restrictions upon the liberty of adult male 
workmen to work as long as they please, it is right to say 
that the principles of legislation accepted in this country 
would preclude her Majesty's Government from making 
such a proposal to Parliament. If, however, they only 
suggest provisions for facilitating the conclusion of free 
agreements upon the matter between employers and 
employed, her Majesty's Government have no exception 
to take to its inclusion among the subjects on which the 
Conference will deliberate. 


The German Government accepted the reservation, 
and the question of a regulation by law of the length 
of the working day of the male adult forms no part of 
the discussions of the Conference. 

When the subject was debated in 
airstream the French Chamber on the inter- 

pellation of M. Laur on March 6th, 
the Boulangist deputy took exception to the action 
of the Government in accepting the invitation on the 
twofold ground—(r1) that it would offend Russia, and 
be an act of courtesy to Germany, and (2) that the 
invitation covered a trap on the part of Germany by 
binding the labour of French miners, so as to render 
it impossible for France to command the 500,000 
tons of coal she would require on mobilization, surely 
one of the most fantastic and far-fetched pretexts 
ever invented for opposing a beneficent measure of 
international progress. In reply, M. Spuller said 
that the German Government had withdrawn the 
proposal to limit the hours of the working day of 
adult males from the programme of the Conference. 
M. Jules Simon, an economist and statesman of 
seventy-six, whg is of the old school of Free-Traders, 
was selected as the leading French delegate. Ac- 
cording to his statement to an American interviewer, 
he set out for Berlin with a heavy heart, full of 
dismal forebodings. Seldom has the representative 
of any Government accredited to an International 
Conference criticised with such cruel candour the 
policy and programme of his host. He is repre« 
sented as having remarked tovhis interviewer :— 


To be perfectly frank, I consider the action of the 
German Emperor in calling the Congress ill-advised. 
P 
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What?*catr this«Eabout Gonference hope to accomplish ?- 


. Absolutely -nothing, unless it .be to; pave the way for a 
subsequent Conference of a diplomatic character. When 
that ‘second’ Conferenceis: called}; as |<thinkit-will be 
some months: later, what.can it-accomplish ? . Very.little ;, 
perhaps to make some agreement as to the employment 
of women or children, perhaps little more. For myself, I 
have no faith in the Congress being able to come to any 

, agreement whatsoever regarding the hours of daily labour 

- or any*of the ‘mostimportant. features’ of. the ‘labour 
question. But suppose, for the sake. of argument, that 
the proposed programme: should be actually carried out 
as William II. hopés>'Will that have done away with the 
danger? He fancies in his: inexperience that by showing 

. himself conciliatory and philanthropic he will win the 
Socialists from their discontent... But ‘he is: mistaken. 
He will find the: Socialists. are so constituted that the 
more you concede the more-they demand. He will find 
himself ‘less: andless* capable‘ to’-cheeck: the avalanche 
which he has himself-in part set-in motion. I look 
forward, therefore, ‘with grave apprehension to the effect’ 
upon Europe of this present-labour agitation, - 


But M. Simon, who .represents M. 


A Prophecy by ' . 
. Jules Simon. Money Bags of the International 


ad 


Finance, is prejudiced by his intense 
antipathy to the Socialist movement. Here is the 
old man’s prophecy of coming woe :— ; 


Already I-can hear mutterings of what’ must be the 
struggle of the future, a bitter struggle between the many 
and the few, between capitak:and labour, between luxury 
and starvation, between misery and wealth. No human 
power ¢an avert that struggle, but human folly may do 
much to hasten:its approach: » I shall not see the day, 
and: you may not see it, ‘but.the day is coming when the 
autocratic ‘Powers: of*Europe ‘will: be. forced -to unite 
against the united Socialistic: army, and to stand or fall 
together. -The:task* of uniting the existing Continental 
Powers is ‘hardly greater than ‘was the task ‘of uniting 
Normandie, “Bretagne, -and:the other Gallic provinces. 
The United’ States of Europe! The idea is received 
with an incredulous smile by:the thoughtless mind. But 
think. History shows many a strange friendship brought 
about bya common peril. A common peril is threatening 
Europe now, is growing greater with every decade. — It 
is the common peril of Socialism. Let Europe beware! 


To this it is only necessary to remark that it sounds 
somewhat strange to have the representative of the 
French Republic. invoking a condition of autocratic 
Governments to found the United States of Europe 
against Socialism. It would be more in accord with 
French traditions if her representative were to invoke 
the great Ideal of a United States of Europe in the 
name of-Labour tO secure the triumph of Rational 
International Socialism. 

The Pope, who is indirectly re- 
presented. at the Conference by the 
Prince Bishop of Breslau, who was 
nominated by the Kaiser to a seat. in the Inter- 
national Assembly, wrote to the Emperor :— 


We cannot but support in every way the deliberations 
of a Conference which will tend to relieve the condition 


The Pope 
and the 
Conference. 
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of, the workers by a division. of labour better adapted: to 
the. strength, age, and sex of, each, to the observance of 
the Lord’s Day, and the abolition ofall that which keeps 
the worker back by using*him a3 a ¢ommén tool vithout 
regard for his dignity as a man, his. morality, and: -his 
domestic happiness. 


It was the mission of the Church to exercise a large 
and fruitful influence on the'solution of the socia) 
problem — especially on behalf of, the working 
classes—a pregnant saying, of which it is to be hoped 
the Bishops everywhere and their friends will take 
good heed. The Bishop was selected to preside 
over the Committee on Sunday labour. 

It is impossible for any Briton 
not to read with a certain com- 
placent satisfaction of the result of thé Conference. 
The powers have assembled, ‘and’ in their colléctive 
wisdom they have decided that _they cannot do 
better than follow humbly in the footsteps of 
England. _ Britain has long led the world in humani- 
tarian legislation for the, protection of labour., But. it 
js the first time the world has formally admitted that 
fact. The principles which have been affirmed at 
Berlin were engbodied Acts of Parlidmént fifty yéars 
before in Lonfen, The decisions of the Conference 
may be summarised as follows :— re 


Ditto to England. 


1: No children under ten to be employed at all. 
No children under. twelve,.to, be employed except 
under severe restrictions,“and no ‘children under 
fourteen to be employed in dangerous occupations,. 
or more than six hours a day in any labour. 

2. No women or children. under fourteen to be 
employed underground or at night, or more than 
eleven hours a day with one and a half hours rest. 

3. Hours of labour to be shortened as much as. 
possible in mines and dangggous trades. 

4. One day every week to be observed as a day of 
rest. 

Mr. Burt, the pitman who sits. 


The Pitman and for Morpeth, as one of the. British 
the Emperor. 


delegates had a pleasant little con- _ 


versation with the Emperor at one of the State re- 
ceptions when the delegates were received in the: 
Royal. Palace. The Kaiser asked the pitmam 
whether he found that trades unionism in_ this 
country frequently brought about breaches of con- 
tract or rioting. Mr. Burt assured him that such a 
thing as breach of contract was practically unknown, 
and that rioting seldom or never occurred. He 
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quietly assured His Majesty that they had solved 
that problem by freedom ; that when the combination 
laws existed there was some violence, but since the 
men had been left free to combine and do their 
business in their own way there had been none, 
while great improvement, he said, had been secured 
in the social condition of the workmen. It was 
worth while holding the Labour Conference, if only 
that: Thomas Burt might have the opportunity of 
speaking in the name of English labour such words 
of sound sense in the ear of the Emperor of 
Germany. 
At the same time, let it never:be 
Sunday Labour, forgotten 
that al- 
though the Conference 
has agreed to accept 
England as a model, there 
is still much lacking in 
our own country. We 
are far from having se- 
cured every working man 
his one day’s rest in 
seven. At a recent de- 
monstration in favour of 
the Sunday opening of 
museums the resolutions 
stipulated that the attend- 
ants should not be worked 
seven days a week. As 
a matter of fact, at Kew 
and at other places, 
Sunday opening has not 
been accompanied by 
this salutary and neces- 
sary restriction. On our 
railways, notably on the Metropolitan, the ideal of 
the six days week. is unattainable by the workmen. 
I shall be very much disappointed if the Berlin Con- 
ference is not followed up by great demonstrations 
in all parts of Britain, demanding the immediate 
concession of the Conference terms, so far at least 
as relates to one day’s rest in seven. That is the 
birthright, the inalienable birthright, of every man, 
and the more energetically it is asserted the sooner 
it will be conceded. 





M. DE FREYCINET, 
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The chief event on the Continent, 
after the momentous incidents at 
Berlin, are the fall of the Tirard 
Cabinet in France, and the substitution of Count 
Szapary for M. Tisza as Prime Minister of Hungary. 
The latter appears*to’ be without any bearing upon 
English policy. As much cannot be said of the sub. 
stitution of M. de’ Freycinet for M. Tirard as Prime 
Minister of France.:: No one’can tell how soon the 
composition of a French’ Ministry may not be a 
matter of the first importance to Great Britain. The 
Newfoundland Fishery dispute may at any moment 
become acute, and although -we have settled our 

' boundary disputes in 
West Africa, the French 
are already engaged in a 
war against Dahomey, 
which may entail serious 
complications. For the 
moment they are stand- 
ing on the defensive at 
Kotonou, the frontier 
town of their protectorate 
of Port Novo; but if 
the attacks of the 
Amazons are repeated, it 
may be necessary to 
erder an expedition on 
Abomey, which cannot 
be regarded without 
anxiety by Britain and 
Portugal. The signifi- 
cance of M. Tirard’s fall 
lies chiefly in the fact that 
M. Constans has thereby 
been re-established at the 
Ministry of the Interior. M.Constans was ejected 
a few days before the fall of M. Tirard. He avenged 
himself by securing the overthrow of the Cabinet. 
He resigned on March 2nd. He was re-established 
in office on March 17th. 

M. Constans is the only man of 
note who has emerged from the 
rank of the Republican deputies 
of late years. It was he who managed the elec- 
tions last year, and struck down Boulangism, and 
it is significant that his departure from office was 


The New French 
Ministry. 
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ecincident with the triumphant return of M. Naquet 
as Boulangist Deputy for a Paris constituency. 
M. Drumont, the brilliant but violent apostle of 
anti-Semitism, in his newly-published book, “ The 
Last Battle,” attacks M. Constans in terms which 
indicate very clearly the degree of prestige that 
Minister has acquired. He tells us that he swindled 
his employer in Spain, and then caused the man 
he injured to disappear. The suggestion is that he 
had been murdered, and that the body was burnt. 
Subsequently, when representing France in the Far 
East in an official capacity his conduct was impeached 
for gross irregularities. His assailant died suddenly 
and mysteriously on the way home. The moral is, that 
all those who cross the path of 
M. Constans disappear. A secret 
host of Freemasons and Jews 
do his bidding, as the Jesuits are 
supposed to obey the orders of 
Nor is M. Con- 
stans a whit more scrupulous 
than the spiritual autocrat who 
sits in the seat of Loyola. Such 
@ man, so feared and so abused, 
is one to be kept in view in 
the shifting kaleidoscope of 
French politics. 
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Nothing, how- 
ever, that has 
been done at 
Berlin, or in the industrial market 
at home, marks so much the 
progress of the Socialist idea as the legislation 
proposed by the Conservative Administration for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Irish tenants. 
Broadly speaking, there are 600,000 tenant-farmers 
in Ireland, of whom 500,000 pay an average ‘of six 
pounds per annum rent. 

. They have long been uncomfortable, owing to their 
dependence on their landlords, but of late years this 
dependence has been very much diminished. The 
habit of acting together politically, acquired in their 
period of adversity, has given them a hold over the 
Government which has this month had this extra- 
ordinary result, that an Administration, with a /aisser- 
faire economist like Mr. Goschen at the Exchequer, 
and a political economist of the old school like 


State Socialism 
in excelsis. 
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Mr, Balfour at the Irish Office, has proposed to 
pledge the credit of Great Britain to the extent of 
443,000,000— £ 33,000,000 in excess of that alread y 
advanced—in order to improve the circumstances 
and reduce the rent of the Irish cottiers, and ulti- 
mately to set them up in business as landlords on 
their own account. I remember talking it over with 
a leading member of the present Administration 
before even Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration was 
formed. When he avowed his determination to go 
in for a drastic Land Purchase Bill, I asked him two 
questions : “ First, how many thousand millions he 
expected the national indebtedness to amount to at 
the end of the century? and, secondly, how long it 
would be before I could hope to 
enjoy the advantages conceded to 
the Irish tenant? My rent,” I 
said, “at present is £135 per 
annum. Buy out my landlord at 
even twenty years’ purchase, 
charge me four per cent. interest 
and repayment of’ the capital, 
and you immediately reduce my 
rent by £27 per annum, and at 
the end of forty-nine years my 
house becomes my own freehold 
possession. How long have I to 
wait for that boon, or must I 
qualify for its concession ly 
taking a pot-shot at my Janc- 
lord from behind a hedge?” X& 
got no answer. Nor, indeed, is 
any answer possible. The Irish Land Purchase: 
Bill opens the door wide to the largest possible 
extension of financial operations conducted by the 
State, by using its credit for the profit of individuals. 

Mr. Balfour’s Bill for creating: 
620,000 little landlords in Ireland, 
each of whom will possess full power 
to rack rent, evict, and generally behave as the larger 
landlords have done before them, provides thar 
whenever landlord and tenant can agree as to the sale 
of a holding to the occupier, the State shall advance 
the purchase money under certain conditions, andi 
collect the same from the tenant in forty-nine yearly 
instalments of 4 per cent. There isa special provi- 
sion that for the first five years the repayment shall 


How Mr. Balfour's 
Bill will work. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE ‘WORLD. 


not fall more than 20 per cent. below the present rent, 
but after that the tenant gets the full benefit of the 
difference between 4 per cent. and his rent. How 
much that will be depends upon the number of years’ 
purchase given for the farm. If the farm is bought 
at twenty years’ purchase, the teduction will be 20 
per cent.; if at ten years, 60 per cent. As in the 
majority of small holdings, twelve years’ purchase is 
probably an outside price, Mr. Balfour’s bribe to the 
tenants will work out as follows :— 

500,000 holdings, average £6 rent = £3,000,000 
a year; in forty-nine years, if there is no legislation, 
this will yield a total rent of £147,000,000 to the land- 
lords, who, at the end of that time, will continue to 
have an undisputed legal right to £3,000,000 a year 
in perpetuity. 

But if Mr. Balfour’s Bill passes, and all of these 
500,000 Irish tenants buy at an average of twelve 
years’ purchase, they will be charged, in interest and 
repayment, £ 2,400,000 for the first five years, and 
41,440,000 for the next forty-four; that is to say, 
they will pay a total sum in the forty-nine years of 
475,360,000, instead of £147,000,000, and at the 
end of this period they will receive their farms rent 
free as a freehold possession for ever. 

To give half a million persons £71,640,000 in 
forty-nine years, and then transfer to them in addition 
a fee simple valued at £ 36,000,000, is the last word 
of Unionist policy on the Irish land question. 
Gigantic as is the bribe, it will probably fail te divert 
the Irish peasant from his aspirations after national 
self-government, 

The Labour Parliament at Berlin 


The Growthof is by no means the only assembly 
Internation- ‘ : 
allem. that has reminded us this month 


of the shrinkage of the. world and 
the growth of internationalism. Besides the Labour 
Conference at Berlin, the Anti-Slave Trade Con- 


_ ference has been holding its sittings in Brussels ; an 
International Conference upon the Diseases of the 


Vine has been sitting at Rome, while another Inter- 
national Conference has been assembled at Lugnano 
for the purpose of drawing up an international time- 
table for the railways of the Continent and a uniform 
tariff. On the 1st of April an International Congress 
is to assemble at Madrid for the purpose of com- 
pleting and revising the Convention for the Protec- 
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tion of Industrial Property. When all the nations of 
Europe are thus drawing together, is it to be 
wondered at that we eagerly note every indication 
of a growing solidarity between the English-speaking 
races, even if at first it should seem to threaten not 
union, but separation. 

There are two items of news 
this month. which indicate the 
possibility that the centre of gravity 
of the English-speaking race may yet be found not 
in London, but in Washington. ‘The British Govern- 
ment, having arranged, as a temporary modus vivendt, 
to concede the utterly unjustifiable French conten- 
tion, first, that a lobster is a fish, and secondly, that 
“stages made of boards usual and necessary for 
drying fish,” covers permanent lobster factories, the 
Newfoundlanders are up in vigorous protest. They 
denounce the concession to the French of the right 
to catch their lobsters as a surrender of the rights 
of the colony, and they cheer the American flag with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Blaine, they seem to think, would 
be less complaisant than Lord Salisbury in trading 
away the privileges of Newfoundlanders, if they were 
Certainly, if we may judge from. 


Canada and the 
United States. 


American citizens. 
the tenacity with which the American Secretary hangs: 
on to the preposterous claims of his Government to 
close the Behring Sea against Canadian sealers, the- 
Newfoundlanders are not far wrong in believing that 
they might find more support against France at 
Washington than in Downing-street. Washington, 
on its part, is not slow to intimate a readiness to. 
welcome the Dominion into a closer union. The 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs has reported a» 
resolution to the House empowering the President 


to take immediate action on behalf of the States... 


whenever Canada declares its desire to enter inte» 
such commercial arrangements as would result in the 
complete removal cf all duties on trade between 
Canada and the United States. The movement 


towards a Pan-American Customs Union is distinctly ° 


perceptible and may soon become irresistible. 

While Kaiser and Conferences are 
considering how to help the working 
man, that gentleman is energetically 
helping himself. The great industrial event of this 
month has been the signal victory which the colliers of 
the Midlands, Wales, Yorkshire, and Lancashire gained 


The Workman 
helping Himself, 
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over the federated colliery proprietors. The miners 
claimed 5 per cent. advance now and 5 per cent. on 
the 1st of July. These demands were refused. The 
men turned out and in less than a week the masters 
capitulated, conceding the 5 per cent. asked for at 
once, and promising the second 5 per cent. on 
August t. Another great strike which laid idle all 
the engineering shops on the Tyne and the Wear by 
a demand for 12 o’clock closing 
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copal duty. A few hours after I met Bishop Light- 
foot at the deanery of St. Paul’s, Dr. Church, in his 
pleasant, genial fashion, insisted on introducing me as 
the secular bishop of the diocese to my ecclesiastical 
colleague. (I was then editor of the Worthern Echo, 
the only morning daily published in Durham county.) 
Bishop Lightfoot. was in very good spirits. ‘ Were 
you not rather appalled?” I asked, as Canon West- 

cott went piling up the duties 





on Saturday, was settled after 
a week’s struggle by a conces- 
sion of the stipulated hour, sub- 
ject to conditions for.overtime . 
and annual holidays. In the 
United States it is reported 
that concerted action is to be 
taken to secure the eight-hour 
«day. One trade after another 
ws to strike for the eight hours, 
.and will be supported in the 
«campaign by the joint. purse 
~of all the associated unions. 
Meanwhile the workmen in the 
Transvaal have by union suc- 
.ceeded in establishing, not by 
jaw, but by arrangement, the 
principle that. in Africa the 
‘labour day should be eight 
hours, and the labour week six 
days. 





After along 


"The Latest Sue- and unexplained 
cessor of St, 


Cuthbert, delay the bishop- 


ric of Durham 
has been conferred upon Canon 
Westcott. The appointment has 
been universally approved. An 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
and the first biblical scholar sits 
on the throne. vacated by Dr. 
Lightfoot, who, while he lived, was facile princeps 
among learned Anglicans. It seems but the 
other day that I heard Canon Westcott preach 
the sermon at the Abbey when. Dr, Lightfoot was 
consecrated to the see of Durham. It was an elo- 
quent, earnest. discourse, which laid - down. with 
uncompromising severity an exalted ideal of epis- 





BWANA HERI, 


and responsibilities of the bi- 
shopric. ‘“ Yes,” said Dr. Light- 
foot, “it was one or those 
occasions on which the weight 
and burden of a new responsi- 
bility weigh heavily upon a 
man, and Canon Westcott took 
full advantage of it, and,” he 
added pleasantly, “as if his own 
turn would never come.” 
“When it does,” I replied, “ his 
punishment lies ready at hand. 
All that you need to do is to 
present him.with a, copy of his 
own discourse, saying, ‘Thus 
hast thou said ; so do.’ ”” Twelve 
years have passed since then, 
but at last Canon Westcott’s 
turnhascome. Possibly enough 
reluctance to face the duty of 
realising the ideal which he 
painted in such glowing colours 
was one of the causes of the 
delay in filling the see of St. 
Cuthbert. If so, that is but 
another reason for rejoicing over 
his ultimate acceptance of the 
mitre. 





Full details have been received 
from the East Coast of Africa as 
to the progress of Major Wiss, 
man’s campaign against Bwana Heri, the Osman 
Digma of the German Suakin. His stronghold, 
Mlembale, was stormed on the 4th January after a 
very determined resistance, but Bwana Heri simply 
retired inland, where, according to the latest intelli- 
gence, the Germans are anxious to come to terms 
with him. Bwana Heri, as the accompanying por- 
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trait.from.. Velhagens. .magazine.shows, -is.a .tall. and 
stately Arab. ia 
When I was in. Russia .I was 


ieee tae assured repeatedly that every Rus- 
totheTzar. sian subject, even the condemned 


murderer, had the right of personally addressing any 
letter or petition or remonstrance to the Tzar. It 
would seem, however, from the experience of 
Madame Tshebrikova, that this liberty of correspon- 
dence is subject to a serious limitation, Madame 
addressed a long letter to the Tzar, in which she 
appealed to the Ruler of all the Russias to utter 
the fateful word which would inaugurate a pacific 
revolution, and constitute a luminous page in his- 
tory. She may have been right or she may have 
been wrong in the suggestions, which, as she says, 
‘her conscience, her right, and her duty as a Rus- 
sian woman compel her to make.” That is beside the 
question. If the right to write to the Tzar exists, 
it is one which carries with it the ‘right to” write 
things which to the Tzar and his advisers may seem 
mistaken. The important thing to note is that 
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Madame «Tshebrikova . has been». arrested, sand Lb. 
believe is now in prison for sending her letter to the 
Emperor. The Tzar, it is said (and I can well believe 
it), was at first inclined to refuse to sanction this 
administrative act. He suffered himself, however, : 
to be overruled. Madame Tshebrikova is in prison. | 
Her arrest was a great and a grievous mistake from 
the point of view of the autocracy. If the Father of 
his people cannot even be addressed by a’ woman's 
letter without clapping that woman into gaol, the 
theory of the Imperial tribune, it must be admitted, 
is worn very thin. 

It is impossible to pass in review the minor events. 
of the month. The opening of the Forth Bridge,. 
the close of the debate on the Parnell Commission,, 
the great tornado in the Western and Southerr 
States of America, the Portuguese General. Election, , 
and many other items of interest, must be summarily - 
dismissed in the accompanying diary, which may» 
perhaps not be one of the ‘least useful features of the 
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PARLIAMENTARY DIARY FOR. MARCH. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: © _ 


3. Statement of Lord Salisbury in reply to Mr. Labou- 
chere zz ve Lord A. Somerset's escape. 
6. Indian Council Bill, 2nd reading, Lords Northbrook, 
Ripon, and Cross. : : 
11. Bill for Flogging Armed Burglars rejected without 
a division. é 
14. Use of Firearms Bill read 3rd time. 
17. Trust Bill in Committee. > ’ 
20. Select Committee promised on Metropolitan Medical 
Charities. ; 
21. Debate on Parnell Commission. Lords Salisbury, 
Herschell, Selborne, Spencer, Rosebery, Hals- 
bury, and Granville. . 
24. Discussion about Volunteer Equipment, and question 
about Berlin Conference. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

3. Debate on Parnell Commission Report. Speeches 
by Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Gladstone, Sir M. H. 
Beach. ; 

Ditto, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Matthews, and Mr. T, 
Harrington. (Tithe Bill introduced.) 

Ditto, Sir Charles Lewis and Mr. Bryce. 

Ditto, Sir C. Russell, Sir R. Webster, and Col. 
Saunderson. ; 

Ditto, Sir H. James and Mr. Asquith (count out). 

Ditto, Mr. Sexton, ‘Mr. Balfour, and Sir W. Harcourt. 
Mr. Gladstone’s amendment condemning Zimes 
rejected, 339 to 268. 


Sy OM f 


al 





Nee eens? 


11.° Debate on’ Parnell Commission Report. Spéeches by’ 
Lord Randolph: Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Morley.’ Mr. 
oe (vice Jennings) amendment rejected, 321 
0 259. 

12. Dr. Connor's Irish Land Bill rejected by 231 to 179) 
(although supported by Mr. T. W. Russell and 
other Liberal Unionists). 

13. Sir E. Hamley’s motion ;for increased Volunteer 
grants carried against the Government by 135 
to 102. 

*.. Army Estimates, 

14. Sir G, Trevelyan’s motion for ending the Session 
in July rejected by 173 to 169. 

17. Navy Estimates. 

Infant Life Protection Bill referred to Select Com 
mittee. 

18. London County Council Bill read a second time. 

Mr. Buchanan's Right of Way Bill in Scotland carried 
against the Government by 110 to 97. Count out. + 

19. Sir A. Rollit’s Bankruptcy Bill referred to Select Com- 
mittee. 

20. Civil Service Estimates—London Parochial Charities, 
and Administration of Crimes Act. ‘ 

21. Mr. Labouchere’s resolution against Hereditary Legis- 
lation rejected by 201 to 139. 

(Select Commitice on Western Australia begins sitting.) 

24. Mr. Balfour introduces Irish Land Purchase Bill. 

Mr. Ritchie’s Allotment Bill read 2nd time. 

25. Mr. Mundella’s censure of Education Dept. in re 

York and Salisbury rejected, 167 to 115. Count out, 
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26. Dr. Clarke’s Bill saddling rates in Scotland with 
Returning Officers costs rejected by 136 to 123. 

Mr. Russell's Local Option (Ireland) Bill rejected, 


131 to 124. 
BYE-ELECTIONS, 
North St. Pancras. 1885. 1886, 1890. 
March 4. L. 2,380 C. 2,074 L. 2,657 
T. H. Bolton (L) C. 1,915 L...1,813 U. 2,549 
H. Graham (U) 
Stamford. 
March 7. C. 4,631 — C. 4,236 
H. Cust (C) L. 3,530 - L. 3,954 
A. Priestley (L) 
Stoke-upon-Trent. | 
March 14. L 
, - 4790 L. 3,255 LL. 4,157 
— Gower -C’ 2800 _-U. 2,093 -—«U. 2,926 
W. S. Allen (U) 
hye Burgin. 1885, 1886. 1888. _—1890. 
March 25. Me OE 8 iL ‘om 
Somervell (U) . 2,4 . 1,49 . 2,321 LL. 2,480 
“Routledge (L) C.2,118 U.2,673 U.2,268 U.2,610 
Down. March 25.—Mr. Rentoul (C.) returned unop- 
yeposed., 
West Cavan. March 26.—Mr. Percy Knox (H. R.) 


, weturned unopposed. 


DIARY FOR MARCH. 


1. Second Ballots in German Elections. 
3. Fall of M. Constans, Minister of Interior. 
M. Louis Bourgeois succeeds. Chamber approves, 
319 to 210. 
4. Forth Bridge opened by the Prince of Wales. 
Railway Collision at Carlisle, London and North- 
Western Railway, 4 killed. 
. 5. Kaiser’s speech, dinner Brandenburg Diet: “Those 
who oppose me I shall crush.” 
..6. Despatch arrives from Major Wissman describing 
capture of Mlembale in East Africa from Bwana 
Heri, January 14. 
Despatch—Dahoman attack on French at Kotonou 
repulsed, 400 killed. : 
“Debate in French Chamber on Berlin Labour Con- 
ference. 
~M. Laur interpellated; M. Spuller replies. 
of day. Only 4 dissent. 
‘Railway accident, Lakeshore, near Buffalo, 7 killed, 
15 injured. 
- 7. Construction of Blackwall Tunnel, costing £1,600,000, 
discussed by London County Council. 
Hastings rejects Free Library, 4d. rate, and gift of 
£1,000, by 1,950 votes to 600. 
Liverpool Dock Strike, 50,000 men out, monster 
processions. 
Reported resignation of M. Tisza. 
8. Threatened resignation of Signor Crispi. 
Interpellation French Chamber about Dahomey. 
10. Explosion Morfa Colliery, Glamorgan; 87 lives lost. 
11. Mdme. Tshebrikova’s letter to the Tzar appears in 
the Zimes. 
London County Council decide officials must retire 
at 65 years of age. 
Reconstruction of Servian Ministry. 
Dissolution of Lisbon Municipal Chamber. 
_ Final Dispersal of Bwana Heri’s bands in East Africa. 
12. Rev. A. R. Tucker, Curate, Durham, appointed Bishop 
North-East Equatorial Africa, 


Order 
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13. Rev. Canon Westcott, aged 65, appointed Bishop of 
Durham, as successor to Bishop Lightfoot. 

14. Unconditional surrender of the Tashons, pay fine 
5,000 rupees. 

Resignation of M. Tirard’s Ministry. 

15. Coal Strike for 5 per cent. now and 5 per cent. July r 
begins in Lancashire, York, Derby, and North 
Wales. 

16. Labour Conference opened at Berlin. 

Newfoundland Legislature protests against Lobster 
ccencessions to France. 

17. Resignation of Prince Bismarck. 

Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne received by the 
Pope. 

Formation of M. de Freycinet’s Cabinet. 

Count Szapary, new Hungarian Premier, explains 
policy of his Government. 

Convention signed between England and China 
about Sikkim at Calcutta. 

18. 500 troops ordered to Liverpool for the Dock Strike. 

1g. Prince of Wales leaves London for Berlin. 

General von Caprivi appointed Imperial Chancellor. 

20. End of Coal Strike, 5 per cent. conceded now and 
5 per cent. August I. 

21. Indian Budget presented to Legislative Council, 
Calcutta. 

23. Great Strike of Engineers in North of England ended. 

25. Queen Victoria leaves England for Aix-les-Bains. 

26. University Boat-race—Oxford defeated Cambridge 
I length, 22 minutes 3 seconds, 

27. Tornado in Kentucky, 200 killed. 

29. Close of Berlin Conference. 

Prince Bismarck leaves Berlin. 
Close of 200 evictions on the Olphert Estate, 
End of Dock Strike at Liverpool. 

30. Release of “Pathfinder,” Canadian vessel detained 

for sealing in Behring’s Sea. 
General Election, Portugal. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND OTHERWISE. 


8. The Duke of Argyll on Economic Science. Address, 
London University. 
Mr. Forwood, at Liverpool, on Naval Programme. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the Jeweller’s Art. 
1o. Sir Henry James, at Nelson, on Parnell Commission. 
11. Mr. H. H. Fowler, at Eighty Club, on-Liberal Policy. 
12. Sir Douglas Galton, at Society of Arts, on the Water 
Railway. 
Mr. R. Spence Watson, at Manchester Statistical 
Society, on Industrial Arbitration. 
13. Annual Dinner, Institution of Civil Engineers. 
15. Sir Morell Mackenzie, on Training of Voice, at Toyn- 
bee Hall. 
19. J. Morley, at Stepney, Education and Parnell Com- 
mission. 
20. Lord Salisbury’s Address, Carlton Club. 
24. Mr. Gladstone, on Parnell Commission, at Nationa. 
Liberal Club. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on Egypt, at Birmingham. 
25. Meeting of Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
26. Mr. Gladstone at Guy's Hospital. 
Institute of Naval Architecture, Annual Meetinz, 
Notes by Mr. White, on Naval Manceuvres. 
Sir W. Harcourt, at Grimsby, on Parnell Com- 
mission. 
Lord Rosebery on Free Libraries. 
Sir Hicks Beach at Chambers of Commerce. 
Mr. Raikes at Ipswich. 
29. Mr. Chamberlain on Commercial Travellers, 
30. Sir G. Stokes on Personality. 
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SOME MORE AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


5 ea immense territory over which the English-speak- 
ing race is scattered, is brought forcibly home to me 
by the fact that, even now, I have not received any response 


from the Australasian continent to the greeting in our 


first number. Last month brought letters from the 


Viceroy of India and several colonial notables. 


Tue VICEROY OF INDIA, 


Jap 


ow ctwoke 


ore 


The following is the full text of the letter, from which 
the foregoing autograph facsimile is an extract :-— 
Government House, Calcutta, February 6, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Stead,—I may safely include myself in the 
number of those who will be gainers by the publication of 
We Indian officials have, I 


the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


suspect, even less time for studying the current literature 
of the day than our fellow-workers at home. We shall 
consequently be grateful to you for providing us with an 
easy and expeditious mode of getting at that which is best 
worth reading in the reviews and magazines. 

You may perhaps be able to do India a good turn by 
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giving prominence to ably-written articles, and parts of 
articles, upon Indian questions. The number of such 
articles is, it appears to me, disproportionately small, con- 
sidering the importance and interest of the subject, and 
the REVIEW OF REvIEwS could correct this by bringing 
before a larger public whatever is best written, in and 
out of India, about Indian affairs. 

One or two very creditably-conducted reviews are pub- 
lished in this country, but I must leave you to find them 

out, or I shall be accused of partisanship. 


THE REVIEW 


I am, dear Mr. Stead, yours truly, 
LANSDOWNE. 


Something went wrong with the Reviews despatched 
to Africa, and instead 
of a letter from. the 
High Commissioner, I 
have only a complaint 
that the Review had 
never come to hand, 
Some copies, however, 
seem to have reached 
Cape Town, for the 
South African mail 
brought me a bright and 
cordial letter from the 
one woman of genius 
whom South Africa has 
yet produced. Miss 
Olive Schreiner, writing 
to me just before start- 
ing up country, sends 
me a hearty “thank 
you” for the REVIEW oF 
REvIEws, which she 
says will be simply 
invaluable. to those up. 
country. She - adds: 
“The publishers of 
the reviews. and maga- 
zines will be immensely grateful to you, for now every 
one will know what periodicals'to order.” 











This sensible remark may be commended to various 
editorial friends. of. Miss. Schreiner’s, .some. of whom, 
so far show a singular blindness to. their own interests. 
So many readers in Great and in,Greater Britain have 





MISS OLIVE SCHREINER, 





OF REVIEWS. 


been fascinated by the power and brilliance of “ Life on 
a South African Farm,” that they will be glad to have 
her portrait. 


Mr. Porter, of the Census Bureau at Washington, 
writes :— 

It is simply impossible for me to get along without the 
REVIEW OF ReEviEws. I am much pleased with 
the whole thing; it is just- what is wanted; it gives 
the most interesting points of the most valuable articles 
published, and for a busy man like myself has many 
advantages. I canina few hours get at the current of 


the best thought in the world. It must be a success. 


Another South African greeting comes to me from the 
Government House, 


Natal.-: Sir C. B. H. 
Mitchell writes on Feb- 
ruary II :— 


Dear Sir, —I thank 
you for having sent me 
a copy of the first num- 
ber of your new REVIEW. 
To the English-speaking 
communities beyond the 
seas, the REVIEW OF 
Reviews should prove 
an invaluable help to 
the much-desired keep- 
ing in touch with the 
best and ripest thought 
of the home land. 

If it be a difficulty for 
the reading man at home 
to extract the gems from 
the mass of literary 
gravel that he has 
access to, how much 
more is it a difficulty 
for the colonial man to 
be sure of finding any in 
the small amount of gravel that falls to his share? 
Heartily wishing you success, 

Yours faithfully, 


_ The late Prime Minister of Newfoundland, Sir R. 
Thorburn, writes me as follows from St. John’s, on 
February 18 :— 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour 
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SomE More AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


of 15th January, and also of the first number of the REVIEW 
oF REvIEwS, which I have perused with much interest. 
I have no doubt the anticipations of the eminent men of 
the day, who have so very generally expressed themselves 
ir. favour of your projected work, will be fully realised. 

To us in the colonies who are at a distance from the 
great centres of population, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
will afford a “bird's-eye view ” that cannot fail to instruct 
and stimulate a healthy interest in the current events and 
topics of the day. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Ui thik Chal vir? 


Sir D. Lambert Playfair, who holds the responsible 
position of British Consul-General in Algeria, sends me 
the following words of welcome :— 


British Consulate General, Algiers, 
March 20, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—I need hardly say that I find your REvIEw 
OF REVIEWS not only most pleasant reading, but very 
useful for a bibliographer like myself engaged on a parti- 
cular subject, and removed from the source of genera) 
information—London, 

Believe me, yours very truly, 


Another Colonial Governor, formerly of Natal, now of 
Ceylon, who is just now in London,— Sir Arthur 
Havelock,—writes me a letter, from which the following 
is an extract :— 

Dear Sir,—If I understood your programme aright, the 
main purpose of the new publication is to present to the 
public the essence of the best articles in the leading 
reviews and magazines, Such a purpose, faithfully and 
accurately carried out, would be of high value, and of 
great service, 

I am, dear sir, 


L eee 


cH 


I had the good fortune last merth to meet Mr. K. 
Kaneko, who is at present in the discharge of a very 
important mission entrusted to him by the Japanese 
Government, and has spent the last month in London. Mr. 
Kaneko was a graduate at Harvard University and a 
profound student of Parliamentary Government. He was 
sent over here in order that the rules for the regulation 
of the procedure in the Japanese Parliament might be 
drawn up with the advantage of the ripest experience 
of the world. . Such an observer, young, cultured, 
alert, has brought a keen eye and a trained judgment to 
the study of the comparative merits of the Parliamentary 
systems and European civilisation. Dividing Parliaments 
into four great classes,—the English constitutional and 
historical, the Latin democratic and revolutionary, the 
German imperial and transitionary, and the American, 
which is an adaptation of the English,—Mr. Kaneko is 














MR. K. KANEKO, 


much impressed with the superiority of the English to 
all other systems. For order and decorum, for the 
reverence to seniority and experience, our English 
House of Commons In Paris 
he heard the President of the Chamber endeavour- 
ing in vain to keep order by beating heavily on 
the table with a stick, alternating this exercise 
by ringing of a huge bell, and at last, giving it 
up in despair, ordered the removal of the recalci- 
trant member by the gendarmes at the point of the 
bayonet. It is, Mr. Kaneko said, individualism carried to 
its extreme limit. In Germany the problems ot consti- 
tutional government have been approached. It would 
have been interesting to hear the Japanese Envoy gravely 
advising his German hosts in Berlin that they must study 
English history of the seventeenth century in order to 


is without a rival. 








: Shall always see it at 


» the following 
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find the clue to the constitutional difficulties which they 
have not endeavoured to face. Our lower classes Mr. 
Kaneko regards as more fiendish and brutal than the 
corresponding human strata in the United States, but he 
is lost in admiration of the culture and charm of the 
English nobility. For their knowledge of affairs, their 
genial hospitality, their sympathy with the people, and 
their charm of manner, he regards our peers as the finest 
flower of the human race. Mr. Kaneko was good enough 
to express the live- 
liest interest in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
“It is the very thing,” 
said he, “which we 
require in Japan. I 
have asked some 
friends here to tell 
me what magazines 
we could subscribe 
to that would keep 
wus abreast of Euro- 
spean thought. They 
‘have given me a long 
titles of 
ywmagazines. It is no 
we have 
etime to read them. 
‘Now your REVIEW 
iis exactly what we 
‘want. I hope that I 


rstring of 


wUse ; not 


Tokio.” 

I have just received 
letter 
‘from Mr. Kaneko :— 

42, Harley-street, 


March 27th, 1890. 


“My dear Mr. Stead,—1 am much obliged to you for the 
“REVIEWS you sent me. Reading through, | found that 
your plan has met just what I was desiring for these long 
years. After my return to Japan in 1878, I tried to keep 
up my intellectual connection with Europe and America. I 
ordered many periodicals to be sent me, but pressed by 
my official works, I had hardly time to read them 
through. Now your Review does a preliminary perusal 
for me,—not myself alone, but for many other Japanese 


THE REVIEW 





MR. PATRICK FORD, OF THE “*IRISH WO! LD,” 





OF REVIEWS. 


in the same condition,—and informs me of the doings 
and spéakings of all my European and American friends 
on the stage of world’s literature. 
With man thinks, 
I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
KENTARO KANEKO. 

I bring up th: rear of this month’s collection of 

autographs with that of a man whose name of late 
has been more in the 
mouths of the public 
for evil than almost 
any other man, I 
refer to Mr. Patrick 
Ford, of the Jrish 
World, the béte-noir 
of the Zimes, and the 
friend of Michael 
Davitt, whose paper 
rendered such yeo- 
man’s service to Ire- 
lind, by collecting the 
sinews of war in 
Anerica for the Cam- 
paign against unjust 
rent. I received the 
following letter, dated 
New York, February 
22 :— 
Dear Mr. Stead,—I 
have seen the first of 
your REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS, and am well 
pleased with it, and 
wish you all success. 
I should like to see it regularly, and, if agreeable to 
you, I shall send in exchange 
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OUR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. SERVICE FOR MARCH. 
































































































WORKHOUSES. 
Name of Workhouse. Inm’tes.| Men |Women.} Children. Periodicals. Newspapers. Toys, &c. 
ENGLAND. 
Fm Manchester ......... 776 330 284 162 None. Odds and ends, A few at Christmas. 
Ba cekcariscsssssdesorncesces) «SED gap a3 20 | None, None, Salvation Army War 
; Cry and Young Soldier. 
Rradford 500 300 200 i ‘Insupplied. Unsupplied, a 
NIN, MEQIE scncseisciscrscecconsses 2 18 Ir 3r a ‘ ove on 
ene <a 4 = ps 25 The Quiver occcasionally. | None. No toys or picture-books, 
Brentford Workhouse, Isleworth 460 241 165 54 None. Local, From Truth, 
Bury Union Workhouse.........-+. nae pe pis i Have papers, &c. Have library of 2,000 books, | Fairly well. 
Ch 4°4 157] 14 106 Too numerous to mention, | Do. Require some. 
There is a library. 
Christ’s Church... 130 35 35 4° None. rneing. None. . 
COVENEY sessecerseseeee 349 157 128 64 t, the Quiver. ; weekly, 4 daily. Yes, at Christmas, 
Croydon 204 262 124 18 Well supplied. rie supp ied, <soouss in the ee 
infi rmary. 
Derby a 514 196 162 156 Fairly well. 0 per week. Fairly well, 
Devonport 335 97| 169 69 | to monthly. one. Not stated. 
PROROTOUEEL sap ccsonssecscoessossoncsesee 95 45 25 25 12 Graphics every fortnight.| Daily, one day old. No toys mentioned, 
eee ee 171 96 37 43 Irregular. 2 weekly. é Well supplied. { 
Moddington, near Cambridge ... 137 60 33 44 British Workman. Religious occasionally. At Christmas. ; 
RRS beixese aiangeate as 642 a7 239 122 6 monthly. 5 weekly. A few at Christmas, 
fastville, Bristol 917 401 316 orn 13 monthly. 20 weekly, Not mentioned. 
Epping Union ........ ......... 94 539 35 40 t monthly. 2 daily. A few. 
Exeter—Union of St. Sodwell .. 319 154 ror ¢4 | Well supplied, pe supplied, library 236 
Well supplied. 
— Union of St. Thomas .......0 | 172 76 st 45 | Noae to depend on, Yay wa Have toys, require 
picture- books. 
Gateshead 526 147 167 212 None. 4 weekly. A few from Uncle Toby 
at Christmas. 
Sirens Varmint o.ssicicess-ceens:s- 500 200 200 100 Well supplied, Well supplied, want books. | No toys. 
Gu'ltcross hehe Kenninghall, = } 
TROT saeseisesosececcessetssonsess: 99 wwe 35 | None. None except a few old some- | None, 
times, 
Alalifax e 458 251 156 st | Well supplied. Well supplied. Well supplied. 
Hull—Union of Sculcoates...... .. 719 | Notd seidiad. 170) |: Sulticicut. Sufficient; indeed, very; Furnished by Guardians 
good, and friends. 
— Union of Hull, Corporation 
OR CEE GOR vabenccsasssesccocass 591 | Notdiivided. 100 Inadequate. Inadequate. Inadequate 
Hastings. 225 83 81 6r Fairly well supplied. Inmates buy the daily papers.| Supplied. 
Howden, Yorks .. 65 30 18 17 None. Occasionally. At Christmas, 
H d, West. 262 128 114 20 No limit (7) No limit (?) Acceptable. 
Wexham Union Not | menti/joned. ene Well supplied. Weil supplied. Well supplied. 
Huddersfield .......... Not |given. as None. | * minthty. 3 weekly, some 2 days old. Papers given. 
Kensington, St. Mary Abbots ... 810 300 480 30 ave library. Would be acceptabie. Children at Banstead, 
Leeds Union ............. dadee déeths eas 469 186 133 150 In plenty. Plenty. A few acceptable. 
MARE CITNONE.  éseccscke cease acccceczeccs 141 59 36 46 irregular, Irregular. Well supplied. 
Leicester 634 be “a ese Kyrie Society supplies. Daily and weekly old papers. f 
Lewisham sessccercssssrsersssssesesess | 1050 | 250] 250 50 | Occasional bundles. t local, Children drafted off to 
district school, 
Liverpool, West Derby Union... | 2200 | 1000 | rroo 100 4 monthly. None. Very few. 
ndon—Hacknev .......0-ceese00+ togo | 560} 480 so | Well stocked library, Require more. Require more. 
— St. George’s, Hanover-square | 1532 | 1016 485 31 No soins supply. 8 daily, Punch, Judy, and 
Fun by lady visitors. ue 
Manchester—Union of North 
Brierley cccccoccseacescsescecsessesse | 960 | 290 7o 20 «| 12 British Workman and : 
Children’s Temperance. | None. Fairly well off. 
Medway, near Rochester 607 246 264 167 | 6 monthly. 2 weekly. In want of. 
INewcastle-on-Tyne ..... 804 | 219 301 284 | Havea library. 2 daily, 2 weekly. In want of more, 
‘Norwich, Marsham ,... ‘sas ae ‘ae <s eos pm ace 
“Ormskirk 229 112 90 27 =| Not well supplied. Not well supplied. Few. 
Beterborough .ccccccccsscossssseesseses 142 80 36 26 | 3 monthly. local weekly. Children are boarded out, 
Portsmouth .. ae ii oa ie Very few by charity. Very few by charity. Very few by charity. 
Plumstead, Woolwich . ai 474 208 a8 48 12 monthly, Irregular, Like more. 
Prescot, Lancashire ....cssscssesee--- 650 325 275 50 | Fairly well, Requires story-books for | Well supplied. 
women, 
Redhill 200 | Not | mention'ed. Enough (have library). Enough, Supplied at Christmas, 
PR ar satan 360 157 94 109 4 monthly, one. Great want. 
Rochester, ‘Strood Union 213 88 2 63 8 monthly. None. Few. 
‘Scopwick ....... acevepesuegetaee . Only a |ged anjd infirm |people. | Plentiful supply. Plentiful supply. Children boarded out. 
South Moulton . 95 40 30 25 | 6 monthly, None, Very few. 
aa aie oa os in tah ‘esi hildren boarded out. 
Ston Stratford, Pottersbury U. a ae ia Pai “i ain 
St. Giles’s, Camberwell ......... 410 | 250 130 30 =| Spasmodic, Spasmodic. Occasional and scanty. 
*Yoxteth Park Union, Liverpool 660 260 330 7o | 5 monthly. 20 old ones weekly, Not mentioned. 
"Wandsworth and Clapham setkse 574 ous te “aa Inadequate. Do. To some extent, 
"Weymouth «....4.. 160 Jo 60 30 =| Supply small. Packet of local, No toys. 
Whitchurch ., 61 26 9 26 None. None. Have toys 
Wokingham ssecssersesrssserseereeees 85 60 23 | None. | No lack. No lack. No lacl. 
(Drafte|d off to district school.) 
WALES. 
BROMO G2. scccsescorscccescessosconses 89 37 25 27 None. Often given. eee 
Merthyr Tydvil... eee cnencesesceoccsece 225 11 87 ar or 4 monthly. Fluctuates, not many. Children sent to Aber 
(Infor|mation ajbout this Dalen sent by three differjent Helpers.) dare schools, 
Pwilhelt Not me! ntione/d, peoplie speak} Welsh. Have kind friends. 
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270 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Name of Workhouse. [nm’tes.} Men. |Women.|Children. Periodicals, Newspapers. Toys, &c. 
SCOTLAND. ‘ 3 
Aberdeen, City Workhouse ...... 391 156 192 43 2 monthly. 5 weekly, 4 daily. Not enough. 
— Old Machar........ Re 175 Jo 79 26 Plenty magazines, 2 daily. On New Year’s Day ani 
occasionally. 
= St. Nicholas........cccsscosssserees 371 160 180 30 =| 3 monthly. 9 weekly, 4 daily. At oe and occae 
sionally. 
Dandee, East 636 42 57 : } : 
— Other 537 166 245 126 Donations received. 2 dailies, 6 weekly, Fairly welt. 
bore 72 27 39 8 1 copy Leisure Hour. Uld papers sent. Not stated. 
Govan, near Glasgow 953 364 401 188 Fairly well | supplied. Well supplied. 
Inverness...:).........55.. 31 39 14 | 2menthly. 2 local. Not stated. 
Orkney, Kirkwall... 6 rh s | None. | Enough daily. Scotsman daily. oe 
: IRELAND. 
Dublin, North City ....... seseseereee | 3180 | 1060] 1060 1060 =| Supply good. Supply small, Not stated. 
Ennis 500 140 240 120 None. None. None. 
Sligo 291 104 126 61 R.C., nothing. Nothing. Nothing. 
Waterlord....rcspayer.coccccccccscsecccees 1048 382 587 279 None. None. None. 


























‘THE WORKHOUSE CHRIST. 


BEING A REPORT ON THE RESULT OF THE 
SERVICE FOR MARCH. 


Said Christ our Lord, ‘‘ I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me.” 


Ir would be rather a painful inquiry all round. With 
the reports of my helpers before me as to the provision 
that is made out of the world’s abundance of newspapers 
and magazines for the supply of reading to the inmates 
of our workhouses, I would fain put off that great 
inquisition for a little space, in which it may be possible 
to mend our ways. For, judged by the practical test 
which He laid down on earth, by which our faith in Him 
is measured by our service to the least of these His 
brethren, we believe in Him very little. 

A helper.in Liverpool, in forwarding his report for the 
workhouse’ of West Derby Union, in which there are at 
present 2,200 inmates, whose supply of reading consists 
of four monthly magazines and no newspapers, appends 
the following pithy remark :—‘The enclosed speaks for 
itself. It is simply awful.” It is difficult to realise the 
possibility of such neglect existing in our midst un- 
noticed, when it could be supplied so easily out of our 
mere superfluity. Yet again and again, as you turn over 
the returns, you come upon similar scandals. Here, for 
instance, is the workhouse at Ennis, in Ireland, with 500 
inmates, 120 of whom are children, which is absolutely. 
unprovided with a single monthly magazine, a single 
newspaper, or a single toy for the little ones! 


ENNIs.—There is nothing of the sort supplied by the 
guardians or by the public, so that the poor inmates of all classes 
are shut out from every source of intellectual enjoyment except 
what their Prayer-book affords, and even the rooms they occupy 
are not adorned in any way, and there is nothing to relieve the 
dull monotony of the whitewashed walls. I am therefore 
willing and anxious to co-operate with you with a view of 


. making the condition of the poor ‘people thus circumstanced 


— 


happier. 

A similar report comes from Waterford. There we 
have over 1,000 inmates, without periodicals, without 
newspapers, without toys. 

WATERFCRD.—Almost all the inmates of the workhouse are 
able to read, but not even for charity do they get one news- 


paper a week. 


Unfortunately, Ennis and Waterford do not stand alone. 
are many other workhouses in the same plight all 

over the country. Our returns are by no means complete, 
but they are sufficient to give rise to grave searchings of 


heart on the part of all who have a human heart, whether 
or not they profess to share the Christian faith. 

Who are these prisoners of poverty in the workhouses 
of our land? They are, first and foremost, the old. Forty- 
five per cent. of the English folk who reach threescore 
years die in the workhouse. Almost every other man 
and woman in the land when weary and heavy laden, 
and broken: down with the labour of life, finds a refuge 
there. They are the crippled and superannuated veterans 
of industry, the unfortunate pensioners of society. They 
have done their day's darg as best they could, and after 
passing on the burden well nigh not-to be borne of their 
country’s destiny to their sons and daughters, they are 
gathered together under the cold shade of the Poor Law 
to wait for death. And while they wait we neglect to 
supply them even with the poor consolation of the day's 
news to pass away the time, or with a magazine to amuse 
and instruct them in their declining years. Some, no doubt, 
are unable to read. But there is practical unanimity as 
to the eagerness of the old people forreading. Here aré 


. a few extracts from the mass of reports that have:reached 


me from all parts of the country :— 


East Lonpon.—kKindly allow me to say, after a number of 
years constant visitation of our East-end workhouses on Sunday, 
in connection with the workers of the Christian community, 
that, to my own knowledge, the day-rooms and wards are very 
poorly supplied with magazines or newspapers, aud, in some 
cases, they are entirely absent. I have found that the officials 
are very reticent in replying to questions addressed to them on 
these subjects, and very often seek to put you off the track by 
stating that many of the inmates do not care to read. But this 
is quite unfounded. It has been my own privilege to distribute 
all the varied literature I could buy and my own personaJ 
friends could give me. And as the weeks came round there 
are a number of earnest Christian men who, like myself, never 
can keep any old numbers by them, because, whenever we 
show our face, the question comes, ‘* Have you brought us any 
books?” And if you will allow me to st a practical sug- 
gestion, I would say that this channel is a very safe one for you 
to use in supplying the workhouses in London. 


HACKNEY.—Any gifts in the way of magazines or illustrated 
and other papers would add very greatly to the comfort of the 
older people in the workhouse, of whom there are a great 
many. With these, who have many of them been in better 
circumstances, time sometimes hangs heavily, and any illus- 
trated papers are most useful, 


LIVERPOOL.—Newspapers of any description are much 
appreciated by the inmates even if past date by days; also 
disused books and magazines. Any papers or printed matter 
will be accepted with thanks. The fault (if it. be a fault) lies 
with the people who keep papers and periodicals lying about 
for weeks, for no earthly use, when they might send in their 
names to a small organised committee saying, ‘‘ You can have 
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Our ASSOCIATION: OF HELPERS. 


so and so (in a fortnight or some reasonable time) after publi- 
gation,” when it could be sent for, or sent to the committee 
aforesaid. 

Guittrcross.—Can testify, after fourteen years’ experience, 
as to the eagerness that magazines and papers are sought alter 
by the inmates. 


After the aged, the most important class of the inmates 
of the workhouses are the children. They are peculiarly 
titting objects of sympathy and compassion. No blame 
can possibly be attached to them. They are the orphans, 
the disinherited from birth, the helpless infant wards of 
society. Yet nothing is more uniform than the lament that 
arises from all parts of the land as to the lack of picture 
books and toys. Once a year, at Christmas time, there 
are a few distributed. But these children, being not in 
family but in barracks, are not mothered. There is no 
one to teach them to play with the toys. Their in- 
stincts lead them to break them, and in a few days the 
toys are no more, There is a great lack, writes the 
Newcastle ‘master, of marbles, balls, tops, and picture 
books....The public outside, that lives in. the sunlight and 
in the .freshness of life, is fairly flooded with illus- 
trated periodicals daily, weekly, monthly. But inside the 
dull; whitewashed walls, where life is stagnant-and-the 
failures of the world are massed together, there is often 
not even one. Surely this evil is wrought from want of 
thought rather than from want of heart. It needs but to 
be pointed out to be remedied. But it is a shame anda 
reproach to us all that it should need to be pointed out 
to-day. 

In the vision of Sir Launfal, one of the finest and,most 
spiritual of al! Russell Lowell’s poems, Sir Launfal, who 
has spent his life in the vain search after the Holy Grail, 
is returning to his castle “an old, bent man, wern out and 
frail,” when he:comes' upon a leper, “lank as the: rain- 
blanched bone,” who, “in the desolate horror of his 
disease,” begs an alms for “Christ's sweet sake.” 


And Sir Launfal said, ‘‘ I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns ; 
And to thy life were not denied, 

The wounds in the hands’and feet ‘and side ; 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me. 

Behold, through him, I give to Thee.” 


And even as he. spoke and_shared his crust. with the 
beggar, ‘the leper no longer crouched at his side, but 
stood before him glorified.” While 
' “<~Phé voice that was talmer than silence said, 

ri S$ Lo itis I, be not afraid! ~~ ’ 

In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast*speht thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
‘Behold, it is here!” 


So may we not 'say'to our Sir Launfals of to-day—and 
there are-many of.them. pining- for the sacred vision, ‘and 
are anxious to serve the Highest,—‘ Behold, it is here, 
here in the workhouse, where you will find your Christ,” 
and where it is for you to minister unto Him.‘ We do not 
need to say, Lo here is Christ, or lo there! 


** My Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 


And those outcasts and weak ones are left without 
anything to read from year’s end to year’s end, solely for 
tack of a little thought, a little kindly Christian charity. 
For the task is not insuperably difficult. The experience 


ot some unions—bright exceptions though they are— 
show how it can be done. 
supplied. 


Halifax, for instance, is well 
It is one of the best workhouses in the land— 
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from this point of view. Yet close to Halifax stands 
Bradford, which is one of the worst. In some cases the 
contrast is even more remarkable, because of two unions 
in the same town, one will be well supplied and one will 
have a most inadequate store. 


EXETER, ST. SIDWELL..—Master reports that this work- 
house is better supplied with printed matter generally than any 
he has been in during his forty years’ experience. The children 
are well supplied with toys, through the kindness of Lady 
Northcote, and have a fair supply of picture books. 


EXETER, ST, THOMAS’s.—Says they want illustrated papers 
of any sort and old newspapers. Thinks a box at the station 
might help a little. The children have a fair supply of toys, 
— to Lady Northcote, but are badly in want of picture 

OOKS, 


HuLt, ScuLcoATES.—Magazines received monthly. Sup- 
plies vary, but always sufficient to meet demand. Paper 
supply most regular; in fact, some of the inmates receive their 
daily supply with the sanie regularity as the merchant in town. 


HULL.—Magazines and newspapers inadequate, Toys and 


books for children inadequate. 


Now clearly what is wanted is to find out the best that 
is actually done anywhere, and then to level up to that 
realised ideal. 

If, for instance, we could but get all the workhouses in 
the country up to the Halifax ideal, what an immense 
improvement it would be. Yet there is nothing impossib!< 
in that, or even difficult. What it needs is that some one 
person should make a start. Here is an example of how 
the thing can be done :— 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Four months ago one of the guardians 
took this question up, and made two receiving boxes, and 
placed one opposite-his own coffee tavern and another opposite 
one of the newspaper offices. He has received 5,367 papers 
and magazines in four months. He personally sorts them and 
dlelivers them in packets to the suitable people. It has nothing 
to do with the guardians in an official way. 


What has been done in Great Yarmouth can be done 
elsewhere. It only needs a beginning. Here are some 
more suggestions which my helpers have sent me after 
interviewing the workhouse masters in their respective 
unions :— 


DuDLEY.—The guardians should be interviewed and desired 
to inaugurate a series: of concerts (or something of the kind) 
annually, to be rendered in all the towns and villages within 
the Union area. This might easily be done with little cost and 
success if the.guardians. would look up the matter enthusiasti- 
cally, The funds thus raised would be sufficient to supply 
adequately literature of many kinds, toys, picture books, if spent 
judiciously and with discriminating care, 


GATESHEAD.—That a receiving box should be placed ina 
prominent position at every church, &c. door,.and a man sent 
from.the workhouse to. collect them once a week. Mr. Penrose 
also thinks that local newspapers should not’ object to post a 
copy of their publication to each workhouse in the neighbour- 
hood. It is scarcely necessary for me to say there is a great 
lack of reading, and Mr. Penrose, the master, would be 
thankful for any that may be sent, provided, of course, the 
source is unquestionable as regards infection. 


CHRISTCHURCH.—I have obtained permission to place two 
boxes at the railway stations, one at Christchurch and one at 
Bournemouth East, from which a collection from time to time 
of old newspapers and such papers as are bought by railway 
travellers. Books of the description which have been cast on 
one side and of no further use, might be obtained by an ad- 
vertisement in the local papers. A few times might suffice to 
let it be known... The mending of the books would willingly be 
undertaken in the workhouse, 
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Dunpez, West.—The books most required are those of 
** narrative and adventures of a simple character.” The keeper 
would be very glad if ‘‘a pleasant, instructive, interesting, and 
simple class of literature” could be introduced. He thinks 
the best way to effect this is by bringing the matter before the 
public, 


OLD MAcHAR, ABERDEEN.—In such a city as this it would 
be quite easy for a little group of young people to engage to 
collect magazines and pamphlets and deliver them monthly at 
the poorhouses. One or two might make a special object of 
juvenile literature. 


ROMFORD.—There is a great want of picture-books for the 
children. Could not an appeal be made in the local press ? 
I think it would meet with a favourable response. 


BRENTFORD.—A “‘ yellow back,” I was told, will, on occa- 
sion, stray into the wards, in which event it is greedily 
devoured. Much might be done by the guardians in this par- 
ticular direction, if only they could be induced to infuse a little 
more energy and interest into the cause than at present charac- 
terises their action as a body. 


The question really resolves itself into this. Is there one 
person in each Union who is willing to help in this service 
to minister to the Workhouse Christ? The reponses 
which I have received are cheering and hopeful. From 
far Orkney, where there are but half-a-dozen veterans 
over sixty in the workhouse, a helper writes :— 


Orkney.—I must tell you that I intend in the future to be a 
pt poe visitor to the poor- house in order to read and talk to the 
old people, leave them a trifling present of tobacco or fruit, and 
s0 try to bring a little brightness into very sunless and desolate 
lives. Iam very grateful that this very simple but important 
eee of usefulness has becn pointed out to me. I ama very 

appy woman myself, and anxious to pay back to some less 
favoured ones some of the blessedness I have myself received. 


Why. should we not? It is personal service that is 
wanted. Not much, but some. 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In what we share with another’s need, 
Not what we give, but what we spare, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


Let us, then, suppose that there is some one in each 
union who is willing to help. What can be done ? 

The first thing is to know exactly what are the facts? 
‘What is the actual state of things? If there is no lack, 
as there seems to be none at Halifax and some other 

laces, then there is no more to be done. But when, as 
in the immense majority of cases, there is a great deal to 
be done, the first thing to be done is to get to know 
from the workhouse master and matron, or other official, 
what provision exists at present, and what is most lacking. 
The second thing is to compare this with the ideal of the 
irreducible minimum which we may now try to procure. 
Every workhouse, let us say, should have (1) a library, (2) 
a daily newspaper, (3) a weekly newspaper, (4) a monthly 
magazine, and (5) an illustrated paper for the children. 
That surely is the very least. To make it anything like a 
decent ideal, there should be one paper a week for every 
ten of the inmates, and a magazine a month for every 
twenty. . 

As for the library, the absence of libraries in our work- 
houses is one of the many scandals which demand 
remedy at the hands of the authorities. There is alibrary 
in every prison, why not in every workhouse? This is a 
matter for Mr. Ritchie and the Boards of Guardians. 

When I was in Coldbath prison the officials told me 
that the prison was so much more comfortable than the 
workhouse there were tramps who every autumn deliber- 
ately committed some trivial crime in order to be able to 
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have the accommodation of gaol rather than be compelled 
to put up with the poorer fare of the workhouse. From a 
literary point of view these gentry undoubtedly made a wise 
choice. 

But we have a right to demand that our paupers should 
have at least as good a library as our criminals. As to 
the choice of books, that is a matter on which, as the 
Newcastle master says, ‘‘ Tastes are various.” But, as 
the Leicester report says, ‘‘ Everything is eagerly read. 
Nothing comes amiss.” 


ABERDEEN, ST. NICHOLAS WoRKHOUSE.—There is a totad 
want of picture books. This workhouse possesszs a fairly goods 
library. The books most sought after are novels and biographies. 
Ina word the greatest need is a well-stocked library of light 
reading. This is the greatest boon for the intellectual culture 
of our pauper brothers. 


There is an excellent man in charge of a workhouse 
not far from London, who reports that the inmates have 
got twenty gospel magazines, and that the only sugges- 
tion he can make is that they shonld have more gospe} 
magazines! Some masters complain that people dump 
their old rubbish at the workhouse, thinking that any 
printed matter is good enough for paupers. But they 
need not be afraid. Let the rubbish be classified. Out 
of it they can select what they think is useful ; and as for 
the rest, can it not be used for lighting the workhouse 
fire ? 

The next point is the supply of newspapers. Outside, 
a newspaper is a necessary of life, although sometimes it 
is a plague. But no one who has not been in gaol cam 
ever adequately understand how a man can literally 
hunger for a newspaper. There is probably not a convict 
in Milbank who can read who would not willingly give 
up his dinner for a week if thereby he could purchase: 
the longed-for luxury of a quiet perusal of a three weeks” 
old newspaper. It is deadly dull in the prison, andi 
almost as dull in the workhouse; and the inmates would 
give anything for a glimpse of the papers. The first 
thing.to be done is to appeal to the local newspapers to 
print a letter or an editorial calling attention to the need 
for papers, and asking some of their thousands of readers 
to forward their old copies to the workhouse. In some 
places, notably in Croydon, the newspaper offices them- 
selves forward several copies gratis to the workhouse. It 
is a graceful charity, which costs little, and which ough 
not to be confined to Croydon. 

The second thing is to establish a public receiving-box 
at some convenient centre, where passers-by could 
deposit their newspapers, and from which they could be 
periodically collected. The railway stations are the most 
convenient ; but in many cases the railway stations are: 
already fitted with boxes for the receipt of papers for 
local hospitals, and the workhouses must go elsewhere. 
In Great Yarmouth a box fitted outside a local coffee- 
tavern had a great success. This is a question that mus’ 
be decided in each locality. The box, with a large slit im 
the top, and a conspicuous lettering, ‘Papers for the 
Workhouse,” would cost a few shillings. Arrangements 
could be made with the workhouse master for a messenger 
to clear it periodically. 


Mr. Goate, of the Temperance Hotel, Great Yarmouth, 
to whom I wrote for information, writes me as follows :— 


“In reply to your inquiry of March 26th, ve paper 
supply to workhouse, I send you a sketch of my box, 
which I find answers well. It cost 15s., and is painted 
deep red with gilt outlay. I have two such boxes, which 
I had made at my own expense, and placed one outside 
my hotel and the other near the Daily Press office, iw 
another street. 
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Our ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. 


“TI made no appeal, only what I put on the box, viz., 
‘Please drop a paper in for the sick and infirm in the 
workhouse.’ At the end of two months I sent letters to 
the papers, with the result that in five weeks I have 
delivered over 3,000 more papers, &c., making in all 
6,157 in three months. 

“T sort the papers, do them up in parcels of from twenty- 


. five to fifty, according to the number of inmatesin each ward. 


| 


~ Dublin, 


I deliver them personally, especially to those who are 
confined to their beds. The children are. not forgotten 
no more than the lunatics ; every class of inmate welcome 
them, and the Master and Matron (Mr. and Mrs. T. Blyth) 
are very pleased indeed, and help me in the work all 
they can. I have suggested to the master that the old 
papers should be collected after a certain time and sold 
for waste paper, and books should be bought for the 
workhouse library with such money. I may also add, 
when a year’s magazines come in, or anything that is 
suitable, is bound, and put in the said library.” 

If no box can be fitted up, any one who is determined 
to help might attain the same aim either by allowing his 
house to be used as a receiving house, or by periodically 
collecting trom those who promise to save their magazines 
and newspapers. 

To do the thing thoroughly, if any one is willing to 
take the trouble, a house to house canvass is the best 
thing to set the thing on a proper footing. If a copy of 
this paper is left at each house, with a notice that the 
collector will call in a few days to hear what contribu- 
tions can be promised in (1) newspapers, (2) magazines, 
or (3) books, a periodical collection could be arranged 
which would raise the local workhouse to the Halifax 
level. 

The influence of ministers of religion of all denomina- 
tions should be invoked, and the supply of the needs 
of the inmates of the workhouse insisted upon from the 
pulpit as a religious duty. As a rule, you will find the 
workhouse authorities very pleased that any one should 
take an intelligent human interest in their responsible 
work. 

There is not much help to be got from existing 
societies. The Kyrle Society, however, does excellent 
work, and if any one wishes to help without undertaking 
any personal service, he cannot do better than forward 
any magazines or books he may have available for dis- 
tribution to the 

Hon. Secretary, 
Literature Department, Kyrle Society, 
14, Nottingham-place, W. 


The provincial Kyrle Societies do not all of them 
undertake the distribution of literature. Here, however, 
is a list of them with the addresses of their Hon. Secre- 
taries, which may be useful for this as well as for other 
purposes :— 


BIRMINGHAM KyRr Le SOCIETY.—Miss Gittins, 87, Hagley- 
road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

CHELTENHAM KyRLE SOcIETY.— Miss Wood, 7, Spa- 
buildings; A. B. Pinkney, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., 2, Clarence- 
street. Branches.—1. Musical. 2.- becorative. 3. Open 
Spaces and Gardening. 4. Needlework. 5. General Work. 

DuBLIN KyRLE SociEty.—Geo. Coffey, Esq-, 5, Harcourt- 
terrace, Dublin; and Mrs. Hogg, Stratford, Rathgar, Co. 
Branches.—1. Open Spaces. 2. Decorative. 3. 
Musical. 

EDINBURGH Socrat. Union. (Studio, 11a, Shandwick- 
place).—Mrs. Cunningham, 14, Inverleith-gardens, Edinburgh. 

GLasGow KyRLE Society.—Mrs. Reith, F. C. Manse, 
Lynedoch-street, Glasgow; and Mrs. Hannay, Hillhead- 
gardens, ‘Glasgow. 

LEICESTER KyRLE Society.—A. H. Paget, Esq., West- 
walk, Leicester. Sections—1. Decoratiun. 2, Gardening 
and Flowers, 3. Entertainments. 
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LiverPooL Kyrie Socrety.—Lewis Beard, Esq., 15, 
Lord-street, Liverpool. Branches.—1. Decorative. 2. Musica] 
and Entertainment. 3. Reading. 4. Children’s. 

NOTTINGHAM KyRLE Society (a Branch of the Notting- 
ham Social Guild).—Miss H. Carey, Trent Leigh, The Rope- 
walk, Nottingham. Sections.—1. Decorative. 2. Open Spaces. 
3. Window Gardening. 4. Flower Mission. 5. Distribution 
of Literature in Workhouses and Hospitals. 


I have called this paper “The Workhouse Christ.” There 
are two senses in which the phrase applies. There is 
the Suffering Christ in the inmates of the workhouse. 
There is the Ministering Christ in those who seek to 
alleviate the hardships of their lot, and let in some light 
and warmth into the dull lives of those prisoners of 
despair, for whom life has nothing left but the dregs, and 
whose only hope of escape is the grave. Those who 
object to the phrase would do well to read again our 
Lord's description of the Last Judgment :— 


“Then shall He say to them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels. For I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat. I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink. J 
was a Stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick and infirm, and ye visited me not. 

“Then shall they also answer Him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we Thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or infirm, and did not minister unto Thee ? 

“Then shall He answer them, saying, Verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” 

Who will refuse to minister to the Workhouse Christ ? 








A HINT FROM ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, 

I am much interested in finding that one department 
of the duties which I had mapped out for our Association 
of Helpers has been taken in hand by what is called the 
Question Clubs of New England. Finding that their 
senators and representatives were shirking the discussion 
of the subject of taxation, paying no attention whatever 
to the questions asked by some of the young men of New 
England who had become interested in the tariff ques- 
tions, they decided to adopt a plan of operations not 
dissimilar to that of our Helpers. Appreciating the im- 
possibility of forcing a discussion on the issues in which 
they were interested by means of questions addressed to 
the representatives of the people, they ask themselves :— 


‘*Why not make the people the questioners?” The idea 
developed, and soon clubs, consisting of five or more members 
each, were organised in various towns and cities of the State. 
In oder to facilitate the circulation of the questions and the 
publication of the answers in the press, a general secretary was 
elected, and the consolidated organisations became known as 
the United Question Clubs of Massachusetts, with a post-office 
box as their expensive headquarters. 


The question clubs now number seventy-five, and they 
seem to keep their members pretty busy. Mr. Mendum, 
who describes their modus operandi in the North Ameri- 
can Review for March, says :— 

The work of the Question Club is really but begnn. We 
have been collecting a library of facts and opinions. and we 
purpose, when sufficient matter is collected, to republish our 
questions and answers in pamphlet form for distribution. 

In order that I might emphasize our gratitude, I have 
deferred until this place mention of the indebtedness of the 
Question Clubs to the invaluable assistance of the press of 
Boston and New England, and also of New York. The daily 
papers have been the sée gud non of our success, and I thank 
them heartily for their willingness to publish our numerous 
replies. With the slight expense of a little printing and postage 
and the gratuitous publication of our matter in the columns of 
the press, it is doubtful if a cheaper and more effectual method 
of economic education has been devised, 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. SERVICE FOR APRIL. 


THE SUPPLY OF READING FOR THE WORKHOUSES. 





b Ramesrisha up the service of March, I have to ask you to take what practical step seems best to you to amend the : 
‘ lamentable condition of affairs which is revealed by the reports of our Helpers as existing in most of our work- g 
Gouses, and to report what you have done before the 21st inst. While leaving ample scope for individual initiative I | 


would suggest the following means by which each Helper could co-operate in this service of the poor :— 


(1.) Will you write or get some one ‘to write a letter to the editor of your local paper, appealing to the public to 
assist in supplying papers and periodicals for the inmates of the workhouse ? 


(2.) Will you distribute copies of this report—six of which will be posted to every helper—to:the. six persons most 
likely to help in supplying this want, as for instance :—1. The local editor; 2. The chairman ofthe Board of Guardians; | 


3. The Workhouse:Chaplain ; 4. The lady-who takes the lead in good works ;. 5. The.most active, ; philanthropist, ete, ? 
(3.) If no one else better qualified can be found, will you yourself undertake to look after—1. The placing ofa box for 

cewspapers in the’railway'station or other public place; 2. The periodical collection” of old magazines, etc ;.. 3. The 

formation of a small committee for establishing a library in the workhouse ? ee 

“A copy of this Review is posted direct from the office to every workhouse master in the three kingdoms for the use of 

the inmates. Reprints of the report on the supply of reading for the workhouses may be had for.distribution at 1s. 6d. 

eer 100. Helpers where the workhouses are well supplied are not called upon for:any service this. month, 





Last month I gave a list of places from which I had _Neweastle-on-Tyne (2) Redhill Torqnay 
feceived applications for “How to Help.” This, of Qewprt dale Biches idee ' see 
course, was not equivalent to a list of places where Norway Upton Park 

Helpers had volunteered. The following is a list up  -Setceord ee h 
to date ot places where readers have made formal appli- _N*ttinsham (2) Sheffield (3) Wandsworth 
cation on the printed form at the end of “ How to Help” Qoorto, Portugal Slee fg wentan 2» 

> Hf PEA rkn outh Moulton 
¢o be enrolled on.the Association of Helpers: Ormekick Scnsitpiactern Cowtios West Clare, troland 
Aberdeen (3) Coventry (2) Hereford Oudle ; | por amet West Weymouth 
Aberdare Croydon Hexham Peckham (2) St. Davids. § Whitchurch, Hants 
Arbroath (2) Hornsey sta " Sie Eilane Wigan 
Ardingly Derb Houghton Perthshin Stamford Hill Wimbledon 
Aldershot Deptford Howden Peterbo a h ot Stratford Wimborne 
Annan, Scotland Devonpert Hull (3) ; Phawse i St ford (2) ; Witne 
Ashbourne Dovercourt Hull (West) Sorteaibinth Sunderland Woodiord 
Ashton, near Manchester — me Hulme mise Prt Worcestershire 
; undee (3) Swind 
Bangor, Co. Down Dunmow . a 
Barmouth Dunbeath farerebad Reva) Tiverton Yorkare; Holmfirth 
Balbrira Durham Islington (2) ae ewer ° 

th Dumfries J % ae 
oe @) Dunstable Kensington (4) It will be seen that in many districts there are more 
Birmingham (4) Ealing (2) Kent (3) than one volunteer. Although I do not—in deference to 
Bishop’s Storttord Edinburgh (2) Kingston, near Glasgow the wish expressed: by' many~-propose to publish_a list of 
Blackburn Edgbaston k\ing-ton-upon-Hull 2 ope 
Diteep tec Gok. . melee Kirriemuir the names, and residencas.af,the Helpers, | am compiling 
Boston Ennis such a list for distribution among the Helpers; and any 
Brad {ord (5) Everton Lambeth | ‘Helper who objects to this will please intimate his 
Bradford ‘ (7) (Shipley, 5 Lanarkshire ee De " : 

P.M.D.) Fairview, near Dublin Lavender Hill ebjection to me before the middle of this month. .. If no 
Brighton Falkirk feel, Staffs such intimation is received, I will include his name in the 
Beistol (2) Hoo eran ; Ht peed Helpers’ list, copies of which will be sent to every 

Brockley. . Fermanagh Lewisham Helper. Some such plan is indispensable to prevent 
Evomiey Forest Gate (2) par ag friction and secure a proper division’bfilabour, <...: 
— ne ese | pa ca, od In compliance with .a. wish expressed by several 
Buckingham London South Gate Helpers, I shall this ‘month begin the publication of a 
Bury beau rmanepeted series of papers available for distribution by Helpers ‘to 
Cambridge (3) Gaean Macclesfield those whom they wish:'to-influenee or interest in the 
amberwell (2) Glamorgan (2) Maidstone objects of the Review. They will be published at cost 
santerbury (2) « . Glasgow (8) Manthester()  [(a) i d i i ll be ted free to ev 
ickmacross Govan Manchester, Moss Side Price, and specimen copies will be pos ery 
Cheltenham Giset Wadniah Manchester, Clayton Helper. The series will begin with the following 
t i arylebone Bie 
eee ei Guildford March Papers: 
Chiswick “Hackney Mark Lane , 
Church, Lancashire Hisieanas Melbourne, Asevalia I. To ALL ENGLISH-SPEAKING FoLKk. 

apham alilax (2 ert. yr iydvil (2 
Clayton @) Hamp-tead (2) Monmouthshire “ II. How to HELp. 

» Brist ' ; ; 
haw. Harborse isk eR III. THE WorKHOUSE CHRIST. 


Sornwall aa” Newson Others in preparation. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: APRIL. 


———_1+ —— 


IV.—PRINCE 


HERE was a charming story told a year or two ago 
about the great «grim giant who has this month 
ceased to be Imperial: Chancellor, which may well be 
recalled to-day. Prince Bismarck was one day passing 
through the Royal Palace at Berlin, when he entered a 
room in which the young princes were merrily romping 
and dancing to the music of a barrel organ. The 


youngsters insisted that Prince Bismarck should stay and | the greatest man of our time. 


dance with them. “I 
am too old,” said the 
stiff and, stately septua- 
genarian, “and really | 
cannot dance; but if 
the Crown Prince will 
dance, I will grind the 
organ.” The bargain 
was at once struck. 
The Crown Prince joined 
his two brothers, and 
Prince Bismarck ground 
away merrily at the organ 
while the children danced 
on in high glee. Inthe 
midst of their mirth the 
door opened and the 
Kaiser entered. He 
smiled tosee the redoubt- 
able Reichskanzler grind- 
ing the barrel organ, and 
after a word of greeting 
to his sons he observed, 
in mock displeasure, to 
Prince Bismarck, ‘ You 
begin in good time to 
make the Heir-Apparent 
dance to your piping. 
Why, this is the fourth 
generation of Hohenzoll- 
erns to whom you devote 
yourself!” Asignificant 
remark, and although 
uttered no doubt in jest, it 
reads, in the light of the 








PRINCE BISMARCK, 


BISMARCK. 
amusement of three small urchins is a pleasant relief from ‘. 
the endless series of Bismarck portraits in all manner of 
heroic attitudes with which the papers have accustomed 
us. We must not take even our Bismarck too tragically; 
and in this paper I propose to say but little of the 
Imperial Chancellor, and all his high politics and states- 
manship, and confine my attention to the human side of 
BISMARCK AS_ SENTI- 
MENTALIST. 


That human side has 
many aspects, many 
apparently . incongruous 
and even contradictory, 
for Bismarckis big enough 
to contain almost every 
variety of human idic- 
syncrasy—even _senti- 
mentality. There is 2 
passage in one of his 
letters to his wife, when 
he was representing 
Prussia at Frankfort in 
1851, whichalwaysrecurs 
to me as an illustration 
of theexistence of phases 
in his complex character, 
of which most people take 
no heed. It is found inp 
a description of a visit to 
Rudesheim on the Rhine, 
just below the Nieder- 
wald, onwhich thefamous 
Germania monumentwas, 
a quarter of a century 
later, to arise :— 


I took a boat, went ous 
on the Rhine, and swam in 
the moonlight, eyes and 
nose only above the tepid 
water, to the Rat Tower, 
near Bingen, where the bad 
bishop met his end. There 
is something strangely 


past month’s history, as if it had an undernote of ! dreamy to lie in the water on a still night, slowly driven by the 


serious purpose. The- Kaiser, at least, will no longer 
dance to the piping of his imperious statesman. 
The Bismarck Dynasty has fallen. The Hohenzollern 
reigns alone. But the charm of that anecdote lies not 
in the prophetic foreshadowing of the great event of 
the past month, but in the light which it throws upon 
the genial human character of the great Chancellor. The 
man of blood and iron grinding a barrel organ for the 





stream, seeing the heavens, with moon and stars above, an@ 
on either hand the wood-capped mountains and city spires in 
the moonlight, without hearing anything but one’s own gentle 
splashing. I should like to swim like that every night. 

I then drank some very decent wine, and sat for a long time 
smoking with Lynar on the balcony, the Rhine below us. Mp 
small Testament and the starry night led to some conversation 
on Christianity ; and I shook earnestly at the Rousseau-like 
virtue of his soul, only reducing him to silence. 


Who could imagine Bismarck of the popular myth, 
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the Raw-head and Bloody Bones of the French 
nursery, first indulging in “strangely dreamy ” swimming 
excursions under the starlit sky, and then labouring, New 
Testament in hand, like a veritable evangelist for tke 
conversion of his companion’s soul? Yet the real Bis- 
marck is there, quite as much as in the more familiar 
stories in which he empties a bottle of dry champagne at 
a breath and cries for more, or when he gallops like the 
wild horseman across hill and vale, falling as many as 
fifty times with his steed, with frequent fracture of his 
ribs and imminent danger of his neck. For the real 
Bismarck is, as the Italian Negri remarked, a kind of 
embodied Shakespeare, a continent of humanity em- 
bracing every variety of mind and mood. He is at once 
tough and graceful, grave and jovial, religious and 


* unscrupulous, the prince of topers and the most rigorous 


of Lutherans. “ This early Goth, with the culture of our 
time,” as the Italian styled’ him, is at once “the most 
interesting and most incomprehensible figure in modern 
history ;” and while, apparently, almost ruthless in the 
savage barbarism of his utterances is, nevertheless, 
amenable to the influence of the purest and highest 
sentiments. 
THE BRUTAL SIDE OF HIM. 

The brutal exclamation which burst from his lips when 
the Emperor Frederick’s death released the Chancellor 
from the dread of having any more to do with petticoats 
in politics, was characteristic of the seamy side of him. 

A soldier, a Prussian, who had gone through the cam- 
paigns which brutalised although they unified Germany, 
would be other than human if he had emerged from that 
blood-bath as delicately sensitive as those who have 
aever been subjected to the ordeal. Those who have 
mever seen war need constantly to be reminded of the 
grim reality of its horrors. Busch, in his entertaining 
gossip about Bismarck in the Franco-German war, sup 
plies ample material for understanding the brutalising 
process. Here is one little scene that occurred early in 
the war :— 


The encampment itself looked horrible, all blue and red with 
dead Frenchmen, some of whom had been blown to pieces by 
bursting shells in a manner quite impossible to describe. 
Blackened with powder, stiff in their blood they lay, some on 
their backs, others on their faces, Many with staring eyes like 
wax figures. One shot had scattered about five in one place— 
like so many ninepins. Three of them had their heads quite or 
half shot away. Some had their bodies rioped up, whilst one, 
whose face had been covered with a cloth, seemed to have 
been even more frightfully mangled. Further on lay a piece of 
a skull like a dish, with the brains in it like a cake. 


But even familiarity with such scenes hardly prepares 
one to hear Bismarck’s cynical remark about one of the 
most awful incidents in the war :— 

“In another place,” said he, ‘‘ they smelt suddenly a strong 
odour as of roasted onions. I remarked that it came from 
Bazeilles, and it was probably the French peasants who had 


been killed by the Bavarians, and had then been burnt in their 
houses, because they had fired at them from the windows.” 
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When one can identify without a shudder “a_ strong | 


odour as of roasted onions” with the smell of burning 


human flesh, the wonder is not that the finer sensibilities / 


become occasionally blunted, but that they survive at all, 


MEPHISTOPHELES-MARGUERITE. 


In Prince Bismarck’s case they have unquestionably E 


survived. The Colossus has ever had a human heart, 
vibrating with intense sympathy with all things natural 
and human. The combination of a head clear, cool, 
foreseeing as that of Mephistopheles, with a heart that 
is often as passionate and sentimental as that of poor 


Marguerite, has been but imperiectly appreciated by |) 


those who judge him only by his public acts. Yet it has 
ever been one of his difficulties. He has seen what to 
do, he has willed it done; but although he could pre- 
scribe blood and iron, and apply his prescription, his 
spirit often well-nigh failed him, and his heart has shrunk 
back, appalled at the hissing of the blood upon the fire. 

Of this, one of the most notable instances is that 
which is supplied by the Prusso-Austrian war. Count 
Vitzthum relates that in 1862 Bismarck, then on a visit 
to England, distinctly declared his fixed resolve to make 
war on Austria. The passage is remarkable as one of 
the most extraordinary instances of the ability of the 
supreme statesman to foresee events, and the power that 
is occasionally given to mortals to shape the destinies of 
nations. Count Vitzthum tells us that in 1862 Bismarck 
said in a party, at which Disraeli was present, during his 
visit tothe London Exhibition of 1862 :— 

**T shall shortly be compelled to undertake the presidency of 
the Prussian Government. My first care will be to reorganize 
the army with or without the help of the Diet. With the army 
placed in a position to enforce respect, I shall seize upon the 
tirst pretext to declare war against Austria, breaking up the 
German Federation, subjecting the minor states, and of 
giving German national unity junder Prussia’s guidance, I 

ave come here to tell the Queen’s Ministers. 

“Take care of that man,” said Disraeli, “he means 
what he says.” What is more, he did what he predicted. 
But although for four years he persevered in the steady 
working out of the programme thus clearly laid down in 
advance, when the time approached for the actual declar- 
ing of war, his heart misgave him, and he shrank in 
nervous horror from the responsibility of consummating 
his policy by actually unsheathing the sword. Hesekiel, 
his biographer, speaking of the spring of 1866, says that 
this was the most difficult in Bismarck’s life. “ The 
terrible load of responsibility pressed heavier and heavier 
upon him. He was corporally ill, rheumatic pains in- 
creasing in an alarming way. Doubt very often, it is 
probable, assailed the strong mind of Bismarck ; the ghastly 
ray of suspicion fell upon his courageous heart. The man 
who had to fight with all the powers in so superhuman a 
manner, now gradually grew into a man more and more 
intensified with himself.” 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


“THE LORD OF BISMARCK AND OF PRUSSIA.” 


From this condition of intense depression he was 
delivered in a somewhat extraordinary fashion. Hesekiel 
tells the story with a sympathetic conviction that sounds 
somewhat strangely in our ears, but which is thoroughly 
in keeping with the character of his hero. On the 7th of 
May, 1866, a young man shot at him. He was so close 
to him that the flash of the revolver burnt Bismarck’s coat, 
and three of the five shots which he discharged point- 
blank at his enemy’s heart were fired when Bismarck had 
him actually by the throat. The bullet grazed his side, 
another struck his right shoulder, a third hit him full on 
the rib, but the bullet glanced off and Bismarck was 
practically unhurt. The surgeon who was called in said 
gravely, when explanations were given as to the marvellous 
escape, ‘Gentlemen, there is but one explanation— 
God’s hand was between them.” Hesekiel says, “ The 
Almighty, the Lord of him and of Prussia, had mercy on 
him; He gave him a great sign.” 

From that day all vacillation in Bismarck was at an end. 
The Lord God, in His wonderful salvation, had vouchsafed him 
a sign, and he again felt the full and strong conscience of his 
historical mission; he knew that he was the sentinel whom 
God had placed at the post, from which alone He could relieve 
him. Nor was this a Divine signal to Bismarck alone. 

The memories of the battlefield, the realisation of the 
consequences of his policy, however, often haunt Bismarck 
evennow. ‘ Whoever,” said he once, “has once looked 
into the breaking eye of a dying warrior on the battle 
field, will pause ere he begins a war.” He has every 
now and then the bad fits of gloom, in which he expresses 
himself as follows, nor have any arguments any weight 
with him when he is so possessed :— 

Nobody loves me for what I have done. I have never made 
anybody happy, not myself nor my family, nor anybody else. 
But how many have I made unhappy! But for me three great 
wars would not have been fought ; eighty thousand men would 
not have perished. Parents, brothers, sisters, and. widows 
would not be bereaved and plunged into mourning. . . . That 
matter, however, I have settled with God. But I have had 
little or no joy from all my achievements ; nothing but vexa- 
tion, care, and trouble. 

BISMARCK, D.D. 

“ That I have settled with God.” A noteworthy expres- 
sion which brings us to the subject of Bismzck’s religion. 
With him faith is the main point, not one creed or 
another. Yet Prince Bismarck is a Doctor of Divinity by 
special diploma of the University of Giessen, which was 
solemnly conferred upon him on Luther's birthday. This 
diploma is addressed :— 


To the great unique man who has dedicated, and is still 
dedicating, his life to the service of three Emperors in un- 
rivalled devotion, and who never wearies, never loses courage, 
and fears no one but God, to whose providence in the destiny 
of nations he trusts ; and it is specially added that he ‘‘ takes 
care that the Evangelical Church shall be ruled according to its 
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distinctive characteristics, and not according toa strange and 
hurtful pattern.” 
Nor is it only the University of Giessen which recognises 
the Christian character of this stalwart member of the 
Church Militant. When the Cultur Kampf was over, 
and Prince Bismarck went to Canossa, Leo. XIII. 
graciously made him a Knight of the Order of Christ. 
Bismarck’s religious beliefs are not, however, left to be 
inferred from the diplomas of Lutheran Universities or the 
letters of courtier Popes. 


A LIVING CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


In 1872, speaking in a Parliamentary debate, he referred 
to an extract from a speech delivered by him in 1849, in 
which he had maintained that “a certain measure of posi- 
tive Christianity is necessary to the common man in 
order to prevent him from becoming dangerous to 
society,” he said :— 


Whatever in my former utterances may have applied to a 
living profession—to a profession of living Christian faith—I 
confess quite openly to-day, and I do not flinch from making 
this profession publicly or in my own house, at any and every 
time. But it is precisely my living, Evangelical Christian faith 
which imposes upon me the obligation to protect in every way 
the high office confided to me in the country of my birth, to 
serve which God created me. 


In the midst of the Francc-German war he expressed 
himself very emphatically in th: same sense :— 


If I were not a Christian, I would not continue to serve the 
king another hour. . . Why should I incessantly worry myself 
and labour in this world, exposing myself to embarrassments, 
annoyances, and evil treatment, if I did not feel bound to do 
my duty on behalf of God? Did I not believe in a divine ordi- 
nance which has destined this German nation to become good 
and great, I had never taken to the diplomatic trade, or having 
done so, I would long since have given it up. I know not 
whence I derive my sense of duty if not from God. Orders 
and titles have no charms for me; I firmly believe in a life 
after death, and that is why I am a Royalist; by nature I am 
disposed to be a Republican. . . . Deprive me of this faith, 
and you rob me of my Fatherland. Were I not a staunch 
Christian, did I not stand upon the miraculous bases of religion, 
you would never have possessed a Federal Chancellor in my 
person. Sever my connection with God, and I am the man to 
pack up my trunks to-morrow and be off to Varzin to reap 
my oats. 


BISMARCK A QUAKER! 

Christianity. What is Christianity? It is not, said 
Prince Bismarck, “the creed of Court chaplains.” 
Neither does he accept as authoritative the utterances of 
the Church. ‘ What,” he once asked, “do these gentle- 
men mean by the Church? Doubtless nothing more 
than a totality of priests, their rights and their preten- 
sions.” What, then, is the Christianity of Prince Bis- 
marck ? It is a curious product of many forces, the one 
distinctly religious factor being—according to Dr. Busch 
—Quakerism! When he attained his thirtieth year he 
married Johanna von Puttkammer, and underwent the 
spiritual crisis that is known as conversion. Like Crom- 
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well, he had gone through a season‘of profound gloom, 
which Spinoza helped to darken, but the influence of 
his wife, reared in a household “ powerfully moved by 
the spirit of Quakerdom,” led to an entire change in his 
life. 


He became deeply interested in the more wholesome teach- 
ings of that particular form of pietism. The Quaker view of 
mankind and the world became closely blended with the sad, 
discontented, yearning sentiments by which he had been pre- 
viously animated. Bismarck felt himself exalted and inwardly 
deepened as well as emancipated from his retrospective suffer- 
ings by the positive opinions he derived from the view in ques- 
. tion. He had felt a huge void within him which by this means 
was beneficially filled up. 


So deeply was he moved by the new spirit that he even 
became propagandist, and:sought to lead: others to attain 
the standpoint at which he had arrived. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

The letter in which the Prince expressed himself in 
more precise theological phraseology than he usually 
employed was written to the Rev. Pastor André, who 
had taken him to task for not attending church, for being 
photographed in a romantic attitude with Mdme. Lucca, 
and for having challenged Virchow to a duel. Bismarck 
replied, saying that he could not deny himself the satis- 
faction of replying to a summons addressed to him by 
an honest heart in the name of Jesus Christ. The follow- 
ing passages from this letter-speak for themselves :— 


Would to God that outside all the sins of which the world 
knows me guilty, I had not others for which I can only hope 
for pardon through my faith in the blood of Christ. As a 
statesman I think that I am too careful. I am even cowardly 
at times: and that because it is not easy to discern around the 
entanglement placed before me that light which springs from a 
perfect confidence in God. He who reproaches me for being 
a statesman devoid of conscience does me a wrong; he ought 
to begin by exposing his own conscience to a. few trials in the 
same arena. As for the Virchow affair, I am long past the age 
in which one asks advice from flesh and blood ; if r expose my 
life for a cause I do it in the faith which I have fortified by 
long and painful conflict and by fervent and humble prayer to 
God, a faith which no words uttered by mortal man can shake, 
not even the word of a friend in the Lord and a servant of 
the Church. It is not true that I never go to chu:ch, For the 
last seven months I have been either ill or absent from Berlin. 
Who then has been able to take notice of my negligence? I 
confess most readily that I may have sometimes omitted to go, 
not so much from want of time as out of regard for my own 
health. . . . As for the Lucca photograph, Mdme. Lucca, 
though a public singer, is a lady who has never been reproached 
any more than myself with any improper liaisons. . . . Believe 
me, we all stand in need of indulgence. I am among the crowd 
of sinners who fall short of the glory of' God; but, with them, 
I do not despair that in His mercy. He will not take away from 
me the staff of humble faith with which I seek my way amid 
the doubts and dangers of my position. “This faith,‘ however, ° 
does not make me deaf to the reproaches of my friends nor 
impatient of their scornful, harsh judgments, 


HIS THEORY OF THE CHRISTIAN STATE, 

He believes also in the Christian State. For the Chris- 
cianity of our forefathers an ambiguous moral philosophy 
is no efficient substitute. Remove the positive faith, and 
“the bare bayonet alone interposes between criminal 
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passions and the peace‘ul citizen.” The State without | 


the religious basis is only a haphazard aggregation ot 
laws. “ Every State, if we wish to ensure its durability 
and to prove its right to existence, must rely upon a 
religious basis.” There would be less objection to the 
doctrine of the Christian State if he always limited it to 
the following unobjectionable ethical principle :— 

I could wish that a State which consists in a large majority 
of Christians should allow itself to be guided to a certain extent 
by the. principles of the religion we profess, especially with 
respect to the aid every man owes to his neighbour and to the 
sympathy due to the sad fate awaiting infirm old people. 

Faith with him means conscious realization of an over- 
ruling Providence. He said in 1864: “The longer I am 
engaged in politics, the less I place faith in human calcu- 
lation. I am animated by an ever-increasing thankful- 
ness to God for His support, in the belief that He knows 
how to turn even our mistakes to good account. This 
I experience daily, to my most salutary humiliation.” 
Again he said in 1878 in the tribune, “I live a life of 
great activity and occupy a lucrative post, but all this 
could offer me no inducement to live one day longer did 
I not believe in God and a better future.” In that faith 
he lives, and in that faith’ he will die whenever the 
appointed year comes, the date of which, as he believes 
has been revealed to him, will fall between 1890 and 1894, 
when he will be gathered unto his fathers. 

IF THIS LIFE WERE ALL! 

This weariness of life, if there were not something 
beyond, isa: note which frequently recurs in his letters. 
He is, he sometimes says, tod¢mide, dead tired of it all. 
Here is a characteristic passage, written after a visit to 
Wiesbaden in 1851 :— 


With a mixture of sadness and wisdom we went to see the 
scene of former folly. Would it might please God to fill this 
vessel with his clear and strong wine, in which formerly the 
champagne of twenty-one years of youth foamed uselessly, and 
left nothing but loathing behind. Where now are ,.. and 
Miss . . . ; How many are buried with whom I then flirted, 
drank, and diced? How many transformations have taken 
place in my view of the world in these fourteen years, among 
which I have ever looked upon the actual present as the true? 
How little are some things to me that then appeared great ? 
How much is venerable to me now that I then ridiculed ? How 
much foliage may bud, grow green, give shadow, rustle, and 
worthlessly fade within the next fourteen years, till 1865, if we 
live to see it? I cannot understand how a man who considers 
his own nature and yet knows nothing of God, and will know 
nothing, can endure his existence with contempt and wearisome- 
ness. I know not how I could formerly support it; were I to 
live then, without God, without you, without my children, I 
should not indeed know whether I had not better abandon life 
like a dirty shirt ; and yet most of my acquaintances are in that 
state and live on. 


Fight years later, writing from St. Petersburg, he 
reverts to the same strain :— 


Be it as God wills ; it is here below always a question of time, 
nations and men, folly and wisdom, war and peace; they come 
like waves and so depart, while the ocean remains. On this 
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earth there is nothing but hypocrisy and jugglery, and whether 
this mask of flesh is to be torn off by fever or a cartridge, it 
must fall at last, and then the difference between a Prussian 
and an Austrian, if of the same stature, will be so small that it 
will be difficult to distinguish between them. Fools and wise 
men as skeletons look very much like one another; specific 

triotism we thus lose, but it would be desperate if we carried 


it into eternity. 

When his only sister’s favourite child died, he wrote a 
letter of comfort to nis brother-in-law, in which he recurs 
to the burden of the Preacher as to the Vanity of Life :— 

How do all the little cares and troubles which beset our daily 
lives vanish beside the iron advent of real misfortune! And I 
feel the recollections of all complaints and desires, by which I 
have forgotten how many blessings God gives us, and how many 
dangers surround us without touching us, as so many reproofs. 
We should not depend on this world, and come to regard it as 
our home. Another twenty or thirty years, under the most 
favourable circumstances, and we shall both have passed from 
the sorrows of this world ; our children will have arrived at 
our present position, and will find with astonishment that life 
so freshly begun is going down hill. Were it all over with us 
so, it would not be worth while dressing and undressing. 

IN PERILS OFT. 

Few men have had more opportunities for quitting life. 
To say nothing of his fifty falls from horseback, some of 
which were very serious, breaking ribs and producing 
partial concussion of the brain, he has been repeatedly 
under hot fire in the Austrian and French campaigns, and 
twice he escaped determined attempts at assassination, 
while he has been endangered by wholesale dynamite 
conspiracies at least once. He has always paid very 
little attention to assassins. No political party, he said, 
ever had done any good to itself by murder; but this too, 
as he said, is in the hands of God. That element of 
fatalism, allied to a cheery philosophy, carries him 
through many perils. ‘Believe in God,” he said once 
to his wife; ‘believe in God, my heart, and in the pro- 
verb that barking dogs don’t bite.” From all his perils 
he came off unscathed. In 1852 a rotten plank gave way 
as he was crossing upon it over a pit fifty feet deep in a 
mountain tunnel. He instinctively spread out his arms 
as he fell, sothat he caught hold of the side railings, other- 
wise he would almost certainly have broken his neck. In 
this case he did not seek danger, which cannot be said of 
most of his accidents. His first sprained foot caused by 
his horse’s fall was gained while riding to the district 
where cholera was expected to break out, in the hope 
that he might get early news of the appearance of an 
epidemic which would close the schools and send him 
home. That was when he was but a schoolboy. Less 
reckless and much more meritorious was his narrow 
escape from drowning when he plunged into a lake to 
save his groom. He was then only a cavalry officer of 


twenty-seven. The groom, as drowning men are wont to 


do, gripped his deliverer so tightly that they both would 
have been drowned had not Bismarck deliberately dived 
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to the bottom. The groom, becoming unconscious, relaxed 
his grasp, when Bismarck was able to bring him to land. 
It was for this exploit that he. received the medal “ for 
rescue from danger,” which figures on his breast amid the 
stars of the most brilliant orders in Christendom. 


AS WINE-BIBBER AND TRENCHERMAN. 

Perhaps none of the perils of the field and the forest, 
whether he was bear-shooting or deer-stalking, or follow- 
ing his king under fire, really imperilled his life so much 
as his extraordinary habits of diet. The stories of his 
prowess as a trencherman are innumerable. He is an 
inveterate smoker, and somewhat inclined to regard a 
non-smoking teetotaller as a kind of monster. Signor 
Crispi, the Italian Prime Minister, the only diplomatist, 
it is reported from Berlin, for whom Prince Bismarck has 
said that he cherishes a kindly regard, is said to be 
responsible for a story that illustrates this. When he 
went to Friedrichsruhe,-Prince Bismarck ordered in two 
tall glasses of beer. The Italian declined. He did not 
drink, he said. Prince Bismarck made no remark, but 
quietly drank both glasses. He then proposed to smoke, 
“TI never smoke,” said Signor Crispi. ‘Don’t drink, 
don’t smoke!” exclaimed Bismarck, ‘why, what sort ot 
a man are you, then?” Bismarck is, or used to be, what 
the Germans call a chain-smoker, that is to say, that he 
would smoke on and on an endless chain of cigars, 
lighting each from the ashes of its forerunner. It is on 
record that he once chain-smoked for ten hours on end, from 
Cologne to Berlin. Nowadays he smokes, not cigars, but 
the familiar pipe, the Emperor himself insisting that his 
great statesman should not discontinue the pipe in his 
presence. In drink, Prince Bismarck was at one time a 
past-master. Ability to swallow a bottle of wine at a 
draught was, he declared, an indispensable passport into 
the diplomatic service. ‘They drank: the weak-headed 
ones below the table, then they asked them all sorts of 
things, and forced them to make all sorts of concessions 
which they had no atithority to make.” Whatever was 
the reason, the Bismarckian stomach was proot against 
all excess. In his youth he preferred a mixture of 
champagne and porter; in his maturer years he enjoyed 
a punch, patented by Moltke, composed of champagne, 
hot tea(!), and sherry. At one time he abused beer. 
Beer-drinking, he said, made men stupid, lazy, and im- 
pudent. Beer was the cause of all the “democratic pot 
politics which people talk over it.” 

This was, however, only a temporary outbreak, at a 
time when he was devoted to corn-brandy,—of which, 
by the bye, he is at this moment a very large distiller. 
No small proportion of the trade-spirit which the 
Germans import into Africa is said to come from Prince 
Bismarck’s stills. Red wine of France, as distinguished 
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from the sour Rhine wine, he once declared to be the 
natural drink of the North German; and we find him on 
one occasion quoting a general as his authority for 
saying, “Red wine for children, champagne for men, 
schnaps for generals,”"—a curious variant upon the 
saying recorded by Boswell, “Claret for boys, port for 
men, but brandy for heroes.” In food, Prince Bismarck 
has suffered many things. He contracted what he called 
the stupid habit of only eating one meal a day, with the 
result that he grew alarmingly stout. In middle life he 
was sparely made, almost thin. In his later years 
he developed fat at such a rate that he weighed 
16st.6lb. Dr. Schwenniger, by compelling him to eat 
at frequent intervals, and to forswear drinking at meals, 
brought him down 40 lb. The days are past when he 
used to eat eleven hard-boiled eggs in succession ; but, 
despite all the hard work it has had to do, Prince 
Bismarck’s digestive apparatus is still in a condition that 
is little short of a miracle; and he practises what he 
preached when he said: “If I am to work well, I must 
be well fed.” 


IN THE NIGHT WATCHES. 

He lamented that, if he committed any indiscretion in 
his diet, he was kept awake all night. As most people 
have at times sleepless nights, the following account of 
Bismarck’s experiences will be read with sympathetic 
interest :— 


I usually fall over quickly, but if I have made a mistake 
in diet, I waken up soon after to discover that it is 
hardly more than one or half-past ; and all sorts of things 
come into my brain, especially if any injustice has been 
done me. _ I have to turn them all over. I then write 
letters and despatches, naturally without getting up, in 
my head. Formerly, shortly after I was first made Minister, 
I used to get up and write them down. When I read them 
over in the morning, they were worthless,—mere platitudes, 
trivial, confused stuff, as you might find in the Vossische, 
I don’t want to do this, and would rather sleep. But thinking 
and speculating keep going on in my brain. When the first 
grey dawn begins to shine upon my bed, J fall over again, and 
sleep straight on till ten o’clock, znd sometimes later. 


He reads in bed. After Sadowa he was found with 
his candles at two o'clock in the morning reading a 
French novel, Paul Feval's “ Hétel Carnavalet.” On 
another occasion his reading was very different. When 
he was summoned to meet the Emperor Napoleon early 
on the morning after Sedan, “there lay upon a table 
beside the bed where he had slept two books, “ Daily 
Solutions and Instructive Texts of the Fraternal Congre- 
gation for 1870,” and “ Daily Refreshment for Believing 
Christians.” His servant explained that his Excellency 
was in the habit of reading these books before he went 
to sleep. 

“WHAT I LIKE BEST.” 

As a rule, he does not go to bed till two in the morning. 

He gets up at ten, and has a cup of coffee and an egg at 


‘by a pair, accompanied everywhere by his dogs. 


OF REVIEWS. 


eleven. His dinner is about four or five. At Varzin, 
Mr. Lothrop Motley tells us that he used to go through 
his letters after breakfast, marking them with a lead 
pencil a foot long, while his big black dog, Sultan the 


Reichshund, which was afterwards poisoned, romped 


round the room. Then he would take a long walk in the 
woods, and come in for a plain, informal dinner. ‘The 
better the inner man is supplied with good things, the 
milder and more moderate are one’s views of things.” 
Bismarck’s tastes are, indeed, not political so much as 
He is the country gentleman before he is 
“ Believe me,” once said 


agricultural. 
the statesman and diplomatist. 
his wife, ‘a turnip interests him more than all your 
politics.” ‘What I like best,” he said himself, “is to be 
in well-greased top-boots away from civilisation.” He is 
always happiest when among his oak trees, or walking 
over the heather—his favourite flower—watching the 
flight of birds, listening to the murmur of the bees in the 
lindens, or riding over his estate. He is a patriarchal 
landlord of the old school, much beloved by all his 
dependents. On his birthday his servants hold a great 
feast, at which he is always an honoured guest, and his 
distribution of sweets to the little ones is one of the 
pleasantest functions of the evening. As he strides 
through his fields in his long grey coat, wearing a soft 
felt hat and carrying a heavy stick, no one would imagine 
that this was the puissant Chancellor at whose nod 
empires tremble. Sometimes, as at Friedrichsruhe, he 
drives over to the station in a low pony carriage, drawn 
A great 
lover of animals, Bismarck has had both bears and foxes 
as pets. His riding horses have become historical. Itis 
said that the most characteristic portrait of him that is 
extant represents the expression that illumined his face 
when a flight of birds crossed the field of his vision. A 
veteran sportsman, he has hunted game of all kinds, and 
blazed away till his hand and cheek were swollen. There 
is no fear that in his present retirement he will not find 
ample objects of interest with which to occupy himself. 
As long ago as 1851 he was meditating “cleansing his 
field of weeds,” and going home very suddenly. Again, 
some dozen years later, he wrote :— 

Should I not find the parts of gentleman and diplomatist 
consistent, the pleasure or the burden of fulfilling a prominent 
position will not cause me to err foramoment in my choice. I 
have enough to live upon according to my wants, and if God 
keeps my wife and children healthy, as they have been, I say, 
“* vogue la galere,” no matter what water we swim in. It will 
be very unimportant to me after thirty years whether I play the 
diplomatist or the country Junker, 

HIS FAVOURITE BOOKS. 

Prince Bismarck’s literary tastes are simple. He is 
said to be chiefly devoted to Goethe and Shakespeare 
among the classics, and Whittier and the “ Autocrat of 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


the Breukfast Table” among moderns. He is also a con- 
siderable reader of French novels. He prefers history 
and geography, and few letters pleased Mr. Carlyle more 
than that which he received from Prince Bismarck in 
praise of his Life of Frederick the Great. He used to read 
and write Latin, but his Latin has grown rusty. He has 
entirely forgotten his Greek. He speaks French perfectly, 
English very well, Russian and Polish fairly. He can read 
Italian. In music he is said to prefer Beethoven, but 
authorities differ. ‘Ido not understand anything about 
music; it is not in my line,” he is said to have declared on 
one occasion—a statement that is borne out by another, 
which asserts that his favourite instrument is a barrel- 
organ! On the other hand it is asserted that his wife is 
an accomplished pianist, and will often at night soothe the 
troubled spirit of her lord by brilliant renderings of the 
masterpieces of Beethoven. 


BISMARCK AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


As a writer Prince Bismarck is one of the first, if not 
the very first, of contemporary authors. His despatches 
are models of lucidity and force. He wields as vigorous 
a pen and commands as admirable a style as any writer 
of his time. Even when he is only writing letters home 
his descriptions are full of light and colour. Take, for 
instance, this account of Moscow :— 


I slept some forty miles out of the hundred to this place ; 
but the other sixty miles showed me nothing but every shade of 
green. I did not notice cities or villages, or even houses, 
excepting at the stations; thickset woods and birches cover 
morass and hill; some fine grass crops between, and long 
meadows. Thus it is for ten, twenty, forty miles. I do not 
cemember to have noticed the bramble, and no sand; but 
lonely cows or horses grazing raised an idea that men were not 
far otf. Moscow fgom above looks like a sown field ; soldiers 
green and cupolas green, and I do not doubt that the eggs 
before me were laid by green hens. 

The city, as a city, is certainly the handsomest and most 
original in existence ; the environs are friendly, neither pretty 
mor ugly; but the prospect above the Kremlin, over the 
surrounding houses with green roofs, gardens, churches, towers 
of ‘re most extraordinary shapes and colours—most of them 
green, red, or bright blue, usually crowned by a gigantic golden 
ball, many with five or more on a church—unquestionably a 
thousand towers—something so curiously beautiful as it appears 
&n the setting sun, cannot be seen elsewhere. 


And this description of Rotterdam :— 


That is a singular town ; many streets are like Venice, some 
with water right up to the walls, others like canals with a 
ttowing path, and with narrow walks planted with limes before 
the houses. The latter have fantastic gables, strange and 
smoky, almost ghostly, the chimneys like men standing. on 
their heads and stretching out their legs. That which does not 
savour of Venice is the busy life, and the massive, handsome 
:shops—one window close to the other—and more magnificently 
than I remember those of Paris or London. When I listened 
to the bells, and, with a long clay pipe in my mouth, looked 
through the forests of masts across the canals into the twilight 
towards the romantically confused gables and chimneys, all in 
the Dutch ghost stories of my childhood come back to me, of 
Dolph Heyiinger, and Rip Van Winkle, and the Flying 
Dutchman. 
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HIS ELOQUENCE A LA CROMWELL. 

As an orator, Prince Bismarck is not an eloquent man 
as eloquence goes. But if oratory is tested by the faculty 
of power to influence, then he is the most eloquent man 
in Europe. His speeches on International questions are 
landmarks in the history of our century. Some of the 
phrases have embedded themselves in the public mind. 
Of these the first was the famous declaration in 1862 
that great questions were decided not by speeches and 
majorities, but by iron and blood; and one of the latest 
was his terrible expression that in the next war France 
and Germany would fight on until they bled each other 
as white as veal. Another remarkable saying of his was 
that the pike in the European carp pond keep us from 
becoming carp. 

But phrases apart, his speeches, notably those which 
he has pronounced in the last two years on the prospects 
of peace with Russia and France, were models of sinewy 
argumentation and of sound common sense. Now that 
he has retired, there is no statesman in Europe whose 
voice rings like a clarion in the ears of the nations. Asa 
speaker he is somewhat Cromwellian. His voice is thin, 
peculiar, and high pitched, resembling that of a young 
lieutenant of twenty-eight rather than the voice of one 
well-nigh octogenarian. He is rather short-sighted, but 
he reads without glasses, and gets through his speeches 
by constant relays of “nips” prepared for him in endless 
succession by his son and his secretary. An admiring 
critic compares his speaking to the movement of quick- 
silver on glass. First half a sentence comes out, then he 
hesitates, stops, or utters a short inarticulate sound, and 
then goes onagain. To speak isa physical exertion which 
he does not like, and even when in first-rate form he does 
not speak with any degree of fluency. But he gets out 
what he means to say. He hits his nails on the head, 
hits them hard and as with the hammer of Thor. When 
he made his first appearance in the tribune before the 
Revolutionary Days of 1848, he was assailed with such 
clamour that he could not gain ahearing. Self-possessed 
first as last, he took out a newspaper from his pocket and 
read it at his ease until order was restored. 


“THE HEAVENS FIRE A SALUTE!” 

Bismarck occasionally ventures into the realm of 
rhetoric. One of his speeches contained a somewhat 
happy reference to Loki, the mischief-maker of the 
Eddas, by which he personified the excessive indi- 
vidualism and cantankerous independence of the German. 
Hédur was the inarticulate elector, who was invoked to 
destroy the work of the gods. On another occasion he 
used the somewhat striking phrase about the God of 
Battles shaking the iron dice of destiny from His hands. 
The only time that I can recall Bismarck ever being 
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Napoleonic in’ his“ speech ‘was’ during thé Austrian 
war;‘when the news‘of the’ great victory reached Berlin. 
Fhe.multitude, after singing Ein: feste Burg ist unser Gott 
before the King’s. palace, rushed; round to. Bismarck’s 
Tees 8 8 ests ere. ; 

The never-ehding cry of triumph forced the Minister-President 
tothe window. He raised his hand in token that he would 
speak ; all ‘were silent’ beneath’; for the distance on both sides 
the muffled roaring of ;theshores of this popular mass toned 
along. For the second time, Count Bismarck addressed the 
people of Berlin, in powerful: but: proudly moderate: words ; ‘he 
ended with a salute to the king and the army. At that 
moment a tremendous peal of thunder reverberated over the 
royal city, a, flesh of forked lightning illuminated the scene, and 
with a strongly ringing voice Bismarck shouted above the multi- 
tude, ‘* The heavens fire a salute |” ott 

s ‘HIS SCORN OF PARLIAMENTARYISM. 

-As might: be expected; such a man has but. small regard 
for “parliamentary government, ; England in his eyes is 
not a monarchy, but only an aristocratic Republic, with a 
hereditary President, which is now rapidly being demo- 
cratized. But although he hates parliamentary govern- 
ment, I heard a saying of his the other day which, if 
authentic, seems.to show that he is reconciled to the inevit- 
able, Speaking to an.English peer, he is.reported to have 
declared that although he detested Parliamentaryism, 
it was fated to arrive. The bureaucracy was quite played 
out, and as for despotism, said the plain-spoken German, 
“we all know what that is. It is a business of pimps 
and harlots!” In 1863 he wrote to Mr. Motley :— © 

I hate pulitics. I never thought that in my riper years I 
should: be ‘cbliged to carry on:such..an unworthy: trade as that 
of: ai parliamentary minister...As. envoy I shall have the feel- 
ings of being a gentleman ;.,as parliamentary minister one is a. 
helot. I have come down in the world. I am sitting again in the 
House of Phrases. I hear pecple talk nonsense, and end my 
letter. Your battles are bloody—ours wordy. These chatterers 
cannot govern Prussia, 

But although he loathes parliamentaryism he’ has not 
hesitated to use it. Just as he has not hesitated to use the 
press, which in 1850 he declared was the choice weapon of 
Antichrist. The press, he once declared, ‘‘ was not public 
opinion. Jt was well known how the press was upheld.” 
But although no one knows this better than Prince 
Bismarck, there is no one who is more sensitive to news- 
paper criticism,.no one who. is more painstaking in the 
tuning of the press. Whether it was the discovery of the 
secret correspondence of the Austrian Envoy with. the 
German press in the drawer of an old escritoire, which 
he bought second-hand, which first gave him a clue to the 
manipulation of the journalists, is uncertain. He has cer- 
tainly made good use ever since of the insight which he 
gained into the mysteries of the journalistic craft. 


THE USES OF SOCIAL DEMOCRATS, 


It may be that the difficulty of carrying on in a Reich- 
stag from which the Ministerial majority has disappeared, 





THE REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


may’ Have eohtributéd to the resignation. “Bit the: m-: 


crease of Socialist strength’ was distinctly’ invoked by 
him-as long ago..as:Nov, 1884, in a remarkable passage 
which may be reproduced ‘with advantage‘ to-day:— 

¥Fcr the reassurance of all those to whose number I do not be- 
long,—who regard Social-Democracy as the: greatest terror. of 
the future,—I should like to say, when the gentlemen once 
come forward with positive plans, they will become much tamer 
than they are in their criticism as well as in other matters, and 
the number of their adherents will melt away to a quite ex- 
traordinary extent., I wish we could place a province at their 
disposal to make what they can of it. I should like’ to see 
how they manage, then the number of their adherents would 
melt away, perhaps more than is desirable; for Social-Demo- 
cracy, as it is, is always an important symptom, a Mene Tekc} 
for the classes in possession that all is not as it ought to be, 
that improvement is possible, and so far the opposition, as the 
last speaker'said, is extremely useful. If there were no Social- 
Democrats, and if there were not a number of people who fear 
them, not even the moderate progress we have made in social 
reform hitherto would yet exist (‘‘ Very true !” from the So- 
cial Democrats), and so far the fear of the Social-Democracy, 
with a view to those who have otherwise no heart for their poor 
fellow-citizens, is a quite useful element. 


Nor must we forget that as far back as 1884, his 
health from nervous prostration, neuralgia, and rheuma- 
tism was so broken as to lead him to declare, “ I know 


that Ican only remain permanently well on condition that k 
say farewell to the calling which I have hitherto followed.” 


FACING THE SCAFFOLD. 

Prince Bismarck is not the man to flinch from an un- 
pleasant or perilous situation. When in 1862 he was 
called upon to carry on the Government, in face of the 
opposition of the representatives of the neople, he had dis- 
tinctly to recognise: that he might. have-to pay with his 
life the penalty of his loyalty to his king. “Death on 
the scaffold,” he frequently remarked in those days, ‘is. 
under certain circumstances as honourable as death on 
the battlefield. 
than the axe.”. Again he said :— 


I can imagine worse modes of death 


To attain this end I would brave all dangers, exile, the: 
scaffold itself! I said to the Crown Prince, whose education 
and natural tendencies incline him rather to the side of parlia- 
mentary government, ‘‘ What matter if they hang me, provided 
the rope by which I am hung bind this new Germany firmly to- 
your throne ?”” 


On another occasion :— 


I am the scapegoat of public opinion, but that does not 
trouble me. I follow out a plan witha perfectly calm conscience, 
which I consider useful to my country and to Germany. As to: 
means to this end, I have used those within my reach for 
want of others. 

Nor must we ever forget in criticising his policy that he: 
has had very awkward materials to work with. As he 
once remarked, “ The necessity for an individualism and 
the necessity for contradiction are developed to an in- 
conceivable degree in the German. Show him an open 
door, and rather than pass through it, he will insist on 
breaking a hole in the wall at its side.” 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HIS MOTHER, SISTER, AND WIFE, 

Turning from those high matters to the pleasanter field 
of domestic life, it is good to read the descriptions which 
give us passing glimpses of Bismarck e” famille. His 
relations with women seem to have been singularly 
happy. He was his mother’s boy, and Madame Bismarck 
was not an aristocrat. She had French leanings and 
entertained liberal principles. Intelligent and ambitious, 
she early divined her son’s genius, but she died before he 
had taken the first step on the diplomatic ladder. His 
attachment to his only sister was almost idyllic in its 
fervour. His letters to his “dear little one,” his “ darling 
little one,” are among the brightest and pleasantest 
specimens of brotherly correspondence in_ literature. 
When he married Fraulein von Putkammer, he seems to 
have been singularly fortunate in securing a faithful 
patient, helpful housewife, of the true German pattern, 
simple, homely, and intelligent. She wears her plain black 
old-fashioned bonnet, and wishes he was back among the 
turnips. Probably of all subjects of the Kaiser the one 
who is most pleased at the turn affairs have taken is the 
Princess; who watches with vigilant care over the health 
of her famous husband. 

The domestic correspondence of the Prince is volumi- 
nous and full of interest. 

HIS TEMPER. 

Bismarck is rather fond of the skins of. ferocious 
animals. In his study in Wilhelmstrasse, in the corner 
by the stove is a chaise-longue with a lion skin over it. 
The lion skin was brought to him by the celebrated 
traveller, Rohlfs, from Africa. These are but trifles, 
perhaps, as also is the reference in one of his letters to 
poor little Marie, who has the chicken-pox, and is as 
variegated as a trout; but we have heard so much about 
Bismarck’s politics and despatches and speeches, that I 
venture to preter the simple letter ordering as a Christmas 
present for his wife the skin of a fox or hippopotamus or 
“any other ferocious animal” as a carriage rug. 

Prince Bismarck, although tender-hearted, is liable to 
violent ebullitions of temper. 

“ What do you do when you are angry?” he once asked 
Count Beust ; ‘‘don’t you find it a relief to destroy something ? 
I was over there once,” he said, pointing to the Emperor's, 
“‘ and flew into a rage. I slammed the door, took out the key, 
took it into Count Lehdorf’s room, threw it into a basin and 
broke it into a thousand pieces, Are youill? Iwas, That 
cured me.” 

Everybody knows the story how, when his chief once 
kept him in his early days waiting an hour in the ante- 
room, he tore up first one glove and then the other, and 
when finally ushered into the presence, and heard the 
curt inquiry, “What do you want?” replied, “I came 
here to beg for leave of absence, and now I demand leave 
to resign.” But although passionate and liable to fits of 
Berserker wrath, he soon settles down, and he is once 
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more the genial, honest father or the hearty friend. Only 
in politics, when his path has been crossed, is he vindic- 
tive ; but of that it is unnecessary to speak here. 


THE DOMINATING BISMARCK TRAIT. 
I have left for the last any attempt to indicate the 
dominant characteristic of the great statesman as a diplo- 
matist and a politician. If it is to be characterised by 
any formula, it is that of aresolute grip upon the ultimate 
object of his policy, and supreme common sense in em- 
ploying all and every means in its attainment. Prince 
Bismarck, with his endlessly. varying policies, was never 
inconsistent to his one great aim. He was inconsistent 
only as a sailor is inconsistent who is endlessly 
tacking with every change in the varying gust or the 
eddying tides, the better to attain his port. Bismarck 
saw his port; he made for it, he hung on with uncon- 
querable tenacity, and in the end he gained the harbour. 
Shifty, resolute, devoted to ‘his king and his country, 
I prefer rather to illustrate his success by an incident 
recorded by General Sheridan than by any analysis of his 
long career. It was during the war, when Sheridan and 
Bismarck found their carriage hopelessly blocked by a 
long line of carriers who, notwithstanding all entreaties 
and objurgations, refused to budge one jot to let the 
carriage pass. Bismarck suddenly jumped out of the 
carriage, produced a loaded pistol, and marching before 
the carriage, threatened to shoot the first carrier dead 
without ceremony who did not draw to one side. One 
by one they lumbered off, and Sheridan’s carriage got 
through. When the last cart was passed Bismarck climbed 
into the carriage again. “This is not a very dignified 
business for the Chancellor of the German Confedera- 
tion,” said he, apologetically, “but it’s the only way to 
get through.” 
That was the key-note of all his policy. 


THE DREAMER AND THE ABYSS. 

And the prophecy of its success came to him as a 
dream. When at Biarritz, immediately before he became 
Minister-President, he dreamed a dream. In this dream 
he thought he ascended a. mountain path which con- 
tinually grew narrower, until. he found himself before a 
wall of rock, and beside him a deep abyss. For an 
instant he paused, thinking whether he should retrace 
his steps; but he then made up his mind and struck the 
wall with his cane, on which it immediately disappeared 
and the road was free again. 

From 1862 down to 1890 he has continually been 
striking walls with his cane, and they have immediately 
disappeared. But it would seem as if at last the spell 
had lost its power. This month the wall has not dis- 
appeared. It is the dreamer himself who has fallen into 
the abyss. 


~ 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT I THINK OF THE BIBLE. 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLanpstone’s inexhaustible activity is once more 
strikingly illustrated by the new series of articles which 
he has begun in Good Words under the title ‘“ The Im- 
pregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” The series will be 
read by every one, especially by all engaged in teaching 
or in attacking Christianity, and as they number many 
thousands, the circulation of Good Words bids fair to run 
up to the highest figure yet recorded. ‘The first article 
is somewhat awkwardly put together. Mr. Gladstone 
states his general plan at the end instead of at the begin- 
ning. In the following condensed summary I have disre- 
garded his arrangement, and recast his article in what 
seems to be the more natural order. 


WHY THE ARTICLE IS WRITTEN. 


Mr. Gladstone explains that there is a general and not 
altogether unfounded impression that in this and other 
countries the operative classes have at the great centres 
of population lost their hold on the Christian Creed, so 
far, at least, that their positive and distinct acceptance of 
the articles of the Creed and their sense. of the dignity 
and value of the Sacred Record are blunted or effaced. 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, proposes to deal with one of 
the causes of this deplorable phenomenon, viz., “ the 
wide disparagement of the Holy Scriptures recently 
observable in the surface currents of prevalent opinion, 
as regards their title to supply in a supreme degree food 
for the religious thought of man, and authoritative 
guidance for his life.” 


HIS QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE WORK. 


Mr. Gladstone says that although he is ignorant of 
Hebrew, and has no regular practice in the study and ex- 
planation of the text of the Old Testament, he may 
excuse his intrusion in this field on the following pleas :— 


The first is that there is a very large portion of the com- 
munity whose opportunities of judgment have been materially 
smaller than hisown. The second is that though he is greatly 
wanting in the valuable qualifications growing out of special 
study in this field, he has, for more than forty years (believing 
that change of labour is to a great extent the healthiest form of 
recreation), devoted the larger part of all such time as he could 
properly withdraw from political duties to another, and in 
several respects a similar, field of specialism,—namely, the 


earnest study of prehistoric antiquity and of its documents in * 


regard to the Greek race, whose destinies have been, after those 
of the Hebrews, the most wonderful in themselves, and the 
most fertile of results for us, among all the races of mankind. 
As between this field, which has for its central point the study 
of Homer, and that ot the early Scriptures, which may in the 
mass be roughly called contemporary with the Homeric period, 
much light is, and with the progress of research more can 
hardly fail to be, given and received. 


WHY THE BIBLE IS DISPARAGED. 


Mr. Gladstone sums up the following six suppositions 
which tend to produce the disparagement of the Bible 
against which he contends :— 

I. That the conclusions of science as to natural objects have 
shaken or destroyed the assertions of the early Scriptures with 
respect to the origin and history of the world and of man, its 
principal inhabitant. 


II. That their contents are in many cases offensive to the 
moral sense, and unworthy of an enlightened age. 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


If{I. That man made his appearance in the world in a con- 
dition but one degree above that of the brute creation, and by 
slow and painful but continual progress has brought himself up 
to the present level of his existence. 


IV. That he has accomplished this by the exercise of his 
natural powers, and has never received the special teaching 
and authoritative guidance which is signified under the name 
of Divine Revelation. 


V. That the more considerable among the different races and 
nations of the world have established from time to time their 
respective religions, and have in many cases accepted the pro- 
mulgation of sacred books, which are to be considered as essen- 
tially of the same character with the Bible. 


VI. That the books of the Bible, in many most important 
instances, and especially those books of the Old Testament 
which purport to be the earliest, so far from being contemporary 
with the events which they record, or with the authors to whom 
they are ascribed, are comparatively recent compilations from 
uncertain sources, and therefore without authority. 


There are wider propositions on which agnosticism is 
based, striking against all religion, but Mr. Gladstone will 
confine himself to the endeavour to present an opposing 
view of the spiritual field under each of the foregoing six 
heads. 

HIS PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 


Mr. Gladstone sets forth the general idea of his plan 03 
campaign, when he appeals to his readers to look 
broadly and largely at the subject, to look at the Old 
Testament as they would look at the British Constitution 
or at the poetry of Shakespeare. 


He will strive to show, at least by specimens, that science 
and research have done much to sustain the historical credit of 
the Old Testament; that in doing this they have added 
strength to the argument which contends that in them we find 
a Divine revelation ; and that the evidence, rationally viewed, 
both of contents and of results, binds us to stand where our 
forefathers have stood upon the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture. 


THE SCOPE OF THE OPERATIONS OF CRITICISM. 


Beginning with the last supposition first, Mr. Glad- 
stone addresses himself to the question as to how far the 
operations of criticism which deal with the literary form 
of the books of the Bible affect the question of history, 
miracle, and revelation. 


If we are in any measure to grasp the office, dignity, and 
authority of the Scriptures, we must not suppose we are 
dealing adequately with that lofty subject by exhausting thought 
and time in examining whether Moses edited or wrote the 
Pentateuch as it stands, or what was the book of the law found 
in the times of Josiah, or whether it is possible or likely that 
changes of addition or omission may have crept into the text. 
If the most greedily destructive among all the theories of the. 
modern critics (so seriously at variance with one another) were 
established as true, it would not avail to impair the great facts of 
the history of man with respect to the Jews and to the nations of 
the world ; nor to disguise the light which those facts throw upom 
the pages of the Sacred Volume ; nor to abate the commanding 
force with which, bathed, so to speak, in the flood of that light, 
a ge invites, attracts, and commands the adhesion of man- 

ind, 


We may, without touching the domain of the critic, contend, 
for them as corresponding by their contents to the idea of a 
Divine revelation to man. All the assertions involved in the 
challenge, ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” lie 
within the moral and spiritual precinct. No one of them begs. 
any literary question of Old Testament criticism. They leave 
absolutely open every issue that has been or can be raised! 
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senpecting the origin, date, authorship and text of the sacred 
books, which for the present purpose we do not require even to 
call sacred. Indeed it may be that this destructive criticism, if 
entirely made good, would, in the view of an inquiry really 
searching, comprehensive, and philosophical, leave as its result 
not less but greater reason for admiring the hidden modes by 
which the great Artificer works out His designs. 


THE MARGIN OF ERROR IN THE BIBLE, 


Mr. Gladstone thinks that the Sacred Canon “is like to 
wear out the storms and the sunshine, and all the way- 
ward aberrations of humanity, not merely for a term as 
long, but until time shall be no more;” but he admits that 
error may have been obtruded into the vehicle of Divine 
Revelation by at least seven methods. There may 
possibly have been— 


1. Imperfect comprehension of that which was communi- 
cated. 

2. Imperfect expression of what had been comprehended, 

3. Lapse of memory in oral transmission. 

4. Errors of copyists in written transmission, 

5. Changes with the lapse of time in the sense of words, 

5. Variations arising from renderings into different tongues, 
especially as between the Hebrew text and th. Septuagint, 
which was probably based upon MS. older than the compilers 
of the Hebrew text could have had at their command. 

7. That there are three variant chronologies of the Old Tes- 
tament according to the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and that it would be hazardous to claim 
for any one of them the sanction of a Divine revelation ; while 
a historical argument may be deducible, on the other hand, 
from the fact that their variations lie within certain limits. 


HE ACQUIESCES IN CRITICAL CONCLUSIONS, 


Mr. Gladstone says he admits, he hopes in terms of 
sufficient fulness, that his aim in no way embraces a 
controversy with the moderate or even the extreme 
developments of textual criticism. He says the basis of 
that criticism is sound and undeniable. It compares 
consistencies and inconsistencies of text, not simply as 
«vould be done by an ordinary reader, but with all the 
lights of collateral knowledge. It pronounces on the 
meaning of terms with tke authority derived from 
thorough acquaintance with a given tongue. It investi- 
gates and applies those laws of growth which apply to 
language as they apply to a physical organism. It has 
long been known, for example, that portions of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, such as the 
Books of Chronicles, were of a date very far later than 
most of the events which they record, and that a portion 
of the prophecies included in the Book of Isaiah were 
later than his time. We are now taught that, according 
to the prevailing judgment of the learned, the form in 
which the older books of the Old Testament have come 
down to us does not correspend as a rule with their 
titles, and is due to later though still, as is largely held, 
to remote periods ; and that the law presented .to us in 
the Pentateuch is not an enactment of a single date, but 
has been formed by a process of growth, and by gradual 
accretions. To us who are without original means of 


. judgment these are, at first hearing, without doubt, dis- 


turbing announcements. Yet common sense requires us 
to say, let them be fought out by the competent, but let 
not us who are incompetent interfere. I utterly, then, 
eschew conflict with these properly critical conclusions. 


BUT WITH LIMMATIONS, 


This acquiescence, Mr. Gladstone points out, is subject 
to the following remarks. First, the acceptance of the 


conclusions of the critics has reference to the literary 
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form of the works, and leaves entirely open every questior 
relating to the substance. Secondly, our assents to the 
conclusions of the critics ought to be strictly limited to a 
provisional and revocable assent. These conclusions are 
floating and uncertain, and they shift and vary witb 
rapidity in the minds of those who hold them. 

Such is a brief summary of an article which is certaip 
to awaken a widespread interest throughout the English- 
speaking world, and we congratulate our contemporary 
upon having secured a series which will probably more 
than establish its position as the most widely circulated 
of all English magazines. 


THE DECADENCE OF IRISH INTELLECT. 
BY MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


In Zime, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy raises a lament over the 
fact that the intellect of Ireland is not asserting itself ir 
English literature just now to anything like the exten 
which it did in the days of Burke and Sheridan and Gold- 
smith. There is no Irish poet with anything like the 
popularity in England which Thomas Moore had, or any 
Irish novelist who is read in English homes as Miss 
Edgeworth was. The still lingering forms of purely Irish 
life out of which a novel could be made have exhausted 
their artistic effect. 

Mr. M‘Carthy continues:—I do not know whether 
there are now any great advocates at the Irish Bar. 
Ireland may be proud of having given to the English 
Bar its greatest living advocate in the person of Sir 
Charles Russell. But I do not hear of any advocates in 
Dublin with a fame at all like that of the Currans and 
Bushes, and Sheils and O’Connells of a past time. I de 
not hear even of any men who are compared with White- 
side and Butt. 

Ireland has some very eminent names in the depart- 
ments of graver literature. Mr. Tyndall is an Irishman 
Mr. Lecky is an Irishman; I do not know whether I cam 
call Mr. Bryce an Irishman, although he certainly wage 
born in Ireland. 

But, of course, there is nothing distinctively Irish in the 
influence of these men on literature and thought. Their 
nationality does not shine through them. When we say 
Irish, we really mean Celtic, and these men are no% 
Celtic. There is no great Irish author in this sense at the 
present hour. There isno great Irish poet, no great IrisIn 
novelist, no great Irish dramatist. There is no great IrisIn 
musician—although I believe that, contrary to genera} 
opinion, Ireland may claim Sir Arthur Sullivan as a som 
of her soil. Sir Arthur Sullivan, however, would hardly 
be called a great composer. There is no great Irish wit 
or humourist. Yet no one at all acquainted with the 
subject or the people will say that the intellect of Ireland 
has diminished of late years in the least. There never 
probably was a time when so great a number of highly- 
gifted young Irishmen were conspicuous before the world. 
Then we must not forget the unseen work that Irish 
literary intellect is doing in the journalism of many 
countries. Irishmen seem to be born journalists.’ The 
Irish journalist is everywhere—writing, editing, contri- 
buting—he is dramatic critic, literary critic, war-corre- 
spondent, descriptive writer, writer of political leading 
articles. The truth is that the intellect of Ireland has for 
the time gone into politics. It is hardly a rash prediction 
to foretell that out of that new Ireland will come a new 
Irish literature—a new Irish contribution to the literature 
of the English tongue. The prospect is hopeful. The 
future promises to bring gifts. But the gifts like other 
gains had to be struggled for. Time and intellect had to 
be given up to the struggle. 
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THE LATEST SIBERIAN TRAGEDY. 
BY MR. GEORGE KENNAN. 


{n the Century Mr. G. Kennan writes upon the 
massacre of the political exiles in Yakutsk last March. 
He says for ten months the whole Russian press has been 
profoundly silent in regard to it; not because the Russian 
editors were ignorant of it, not because they regarded 
the shooting of defenceless men and the bayoneting of 
ainnocent women with indifference, but because’ their 
enouths were stopped by the gag of the press censor. He 
says ‘he takes and reads constantly four or five Russian 
periodicals, including the daily Russian Gazette, of Mos- 
cow, the Viestnik Europa, and the Oriental Review, of 
irkutsk, which is published in the capital of Eastern 
Siberia, only a short distance, as Siberian distances go, 
€rom the'scene of the Yakutsk tragedy. Not one word 
thas appeared in any of the above-named periodicals in 
regard to this most aggravated case of cruel and unpro- 
woked murder. 


THE. EVIDENCE AS TO THE TRAGEDY. = - 


My first information ‘in regard to the - Yakutsk 
tragedy came to me in a private letter from Siberia 
last summer. Since that time I have received e7ght 
separate and. independent accounts in manuscript of 
the whole series of events, with copies of the official 
documents relating to the case; plans of the house 
sand courtyard where. the massacre occurred; the 
names of all the officials and exiles concerned; ‘the full 
text of the sentence of thé court-martial that tried the 
survivors; the last letters of the three men who were 
thanged ; and all the minute details that are essential ‘to 
a complete understanding of the situation and the circum- 
stances. These accounts, if translated and published, 
‘would fill two whole numbers of the Ceztury Magazine, 
cand they have come to me from eight different individuals 
—not all of them exiles—and from half a dozen different 
parts of the Russian Empire. With some of the writers 
1 am personally acquainted, and I know them to be:men 
of the highest integrity and honour—men who are’ abso- 
lutely incapable of wilful misrepresentation, even for the 
attainment of the best of ends. Besides this, they are 
separated one from another by thousands of miles of 
Siberian steppe and forest ; they could not possibly fix 
ap a collusive story to deceive me, even if they wished to 
do.so; and not one of them knows that any of the others 
have written tome. It is hardly necessary to say that 
evidence obtained in this way, from eight independent 
sources, and..duly authenticated by names, .dates, dia- 
grams, and copies of official documents, is worthy of full 
credence. It is evidence that would carry conviction to 
the minds of any unprejudiced jury; and I am confident 
that, when published in full, it will convince the American 
people not only of the cruelty, but of the shameless men- 
dacity of a Government that is capable of such acts and 
such explanations. 


HOW IT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT. 


The affray in Yakutsk was not the result of the 
discovery of a secret “nihilistic” printing-office, nor of 
an attack made by “desperate and dangerous” men upon 
their guards. It was thedirect result of official stupidity 
and the indirect result of a cruel and unnecessary order 
issued by the acting governor of the province of Yakutsk, 
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General Ostashkin ((s-tash’kin). That officer proposed 
to send twenty or thirty administrative exiles into the 
arctic regions, without proper equipment, and in parties so 
large that they would almost inevitably starve to death 
on the road, owing to the impossibility of procuring food. 
I know that region thoroughly. 


that, 


Fahrenheit. I nearly lost one of my men who came into 
camp at night insensible from cold; and, well fed and 
perfectly equipped as I was, I suffered intensely from 
incessant hardship and exposure. — Into this polar wilder- 
ness, which I traversed with the utmost difficulty on dog- 
sledges in 1867, Governor Ostashkin proposed to send 
twenty or thirty political exiles—two or three of them 
young girls—without an adequate supply of food, without 
proper equipment, and in. parties so large that, in all 
probability, the half-wild Yakut drivers at the widely 
separated stations could neither feed them nor furnish 
them with transportation. . When the exiles sent:respect- 
ful petitions to Governor Ostashkin, asking merely that 
they be forwarded to their destinations, as they had pre- 
viously been forwarded, in parties of two, a week apart, 
and with proper food and equipment, the governor sent a 
company of Cossacks, with loaded rifles, to the house 
where the petitioners had assembled to await his answer, 
and directed the officers in command to take them to the 
police station. The Cossacks attempted to drive the 
bewildered exiles out of the house by pricking them with 
their bayonets and striking them with the butt-ends of 
their guns. Resistance was offered by a few, who did 
not understand the meaning of this unexpected reply to 
their petition, and then followed the butchery that the 
London 7imes correspondent has described. Six of the 
politicals were killed outright, including one young 
woman bayoneted to death, nine were severely wounded, 
and all of the others were brutally beaten and mal- 
treated. 


DEATH BY COURT-MARTIAL. 


The survivors of the Yakutsk massacre were tried by 
court-martial, without benefit of counsel, upon the charge 
of armed resistance to the authorities, and all were found 
guilty. Three of them were hanged ; fourteen, including 
four women, were condemned to penal servitude for life ; 
five, including two women, were sent to the mines for 
fifteen years; four boys and girls less than twenty-one 
years of age were condemned to penal servitude for ten 
years ; and two others were sent as forced colonists 
to the arctic.villages of Verkhoyansk and Sredni Kolynsk, 
in “the remotest part of the province of Yakutsk.” 
And this sentence the St. Petersburg officials say 
is an evidence of the “ unusual moderation ” of the 
judges who composed the court-martial! A further 
proof of this “unusual moderation” is furnished by the 
fact that.the political exile Kohan-Bernstein, after receiv- 
ing four severe bullet wounds at the time of the massacre 
and after lying nearly five months in a prison hospital, 
was carried to the scaffold on a cot bed and hanged by 
putting the noose round his neck and dragging the bed 
out from under him. If this is Russian “ moderation,” 
one might well pray to be delivered from Russian severity. 

One of the executed men, two hours before the rope 
was put about his neck, scribbled a hasty farewell note to 
his comrades, in which he said, ‘We are not afraid to 
die, but try you to make our deaths count for some- 
thing—write all this to Kennan.” 

To appeal to me shall not bein vain. If I live, the 
whole English-speaking world, at least, shall know ali 
the details of this'most atrocious crime. 


I traversed a part of it , 
on dog-sledges in the winter of 1867-68, and I remember , 
for a whole week, my thermometer indicated : 
temperatures ranging from forty to fifty degrees below zero, | 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


BOW. GYCLING .INIURES, HEALTH,:.... 
BY DR. .B. W.\“RICHARDSON, 
“fi the’ new number’ of the Asclepiad, Wr! Richardson 
returns to the subject’ of cycling’ in its ‘relation to health. 
The: rules-.for- health in cycling, he»says,: are:so ‘far 
modified by the differences of the art that a full revision 
of them is demanded. 


“DON’T CYCLE TILL TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD, 


-He thinks that, it is always best to delay the commence- 
ment of cycling until the body is closely approaching to 
its maturity: Even adult cyclists who are too’ much in 
thé saddle almost invariably acquire What may be called 
the cyclist’s figure, which is not graceful, and is not in- 
dicative of the full possession. of perfectly-balanced bodily 
powers. Hence | should*not recommend cycling as a 
pastime ofthe schools, and f should not favour it as*an 
exercise, even during holiday times from school, except in 
the, most moderate degree. The systematic: pursuit of 
cycling should: never be fully commenced until the rider 
has arrived.at maturity, that is to say, until the age of 
twetity-one years has been attained. 


HOW: CYCLING DEFORMS THE. BODY. 


‘Enthusiastic iders will ‘ask, naturally. enough;—In 
what way does physical. injury occur from cycling, and 
what is the importance of it when it does. take place ? 
The first injury inflicted is a certain amount of derange- 
ment of the conformation of the framework of the body. 
Every kind of riding which tends to throw the body 
forward in a.bent or,..curved position, in a-temporary 
stoop, will, to a certain. degree produce in time-a fixed 
bend or stoop. The effect of cycling on the upper ex- 
tremity of the arm and-forearm is to slightly bend the 
limb, the .deformity taking place in.the arm. bone and in 
the fingers, and to bring about. an unnatural curve of the 
shoulders. On the lower limbs cycling tells as markedly 
as it does on the spine, and asthe lower limbs. perform 
the. greater part of the work, .they usually feel the effects 
of it most distinctly. Riding brings out and exaggerates 
any deformity, however slight. In walking all the 
muscles. of the. body work,- more or less, but in cycling 
the muscles of the body, other than those belonging to 
the lower limbs, are, comparatively, at rest. Under 
these circumstances the nervous energy for sustaining 
muscular motion is.set free, mainly in stimulating the 
muscles of the lower limbs into activity ; and as the area 
of work is limited, from this cause, the nervous energy 
holds out longer. The pelvis of the rider, now 
practically a part of the machine, is fixed to it, and is 
, almost as rig:d as itself. In this position of things the 
thigh bone is placed under unusual strain, The large 


- muscles in the fore part of the thigh are employed in ex- 


tending or lifting up the leg at great disadvantage: of 

leverage. What the strain is on these muscles every 
, young cyclist knows to his cost, and it is not until they 
i. get a kind of extra natural power that riding is easy. 


THE CAUSE OF BOWLEGGEDNESS. 


. On the other side, as counterbalancing these extensor 
muscles, there is brought into play the group of muscles 
on the opposite part of the thigh, commonly called the 
hamstring muscles, which, using the foot as the termina- 
tion of a long lever, bring down the pedal with the force 
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which pushes.on or propels the-machine. ‘The thigh-bone 
all through the act of cycling. is between two forces. It 
is the interposing bar or rod between two points of 
resistance, the one rigid..as the machine itself;‘and the 
other resistant though not steadily fixed. .. The.strain on 
this long bone is, consequently, excessive. Fortunately, 
the pressure on the bone-along its whole length is fairly 
distributed; if it were not the. bone would snap 
across under great effort. The bone is strong enough 
to resist this accident, and with ‘the ‘majority “of 
riders, it is strong enough to resist distortion. At the 
same time the balance is not quite perfect. This 
is the. cause of the “bowleggedness” ‘which is: somé- 
times, the result of cycling, and on- which - unfavour- 
able comment is made. In. the first examples which 
I witnessed: of the change in the shape of-the ‘lower 
limbs here named, I thought that the change was genera} 
through the limb, and not in one particular bone. I am 
now convinced, by more careful observatibn, that ‘the 
curvature is in the thigh .bones alone, and that the 
shortening of the height of the body which accompanies 
it is simply due to the curvature of these bones. 

The last modification occurring in the skeleton from 
cycling’is in the foot, and consists in deepening of the 
arch with undue curvature downwards of the small bonés, 
and the phalanges of the toes. With this change the hee} 
bone may be somewhat drawn up, the whole set of 
changes rendering the foot less pliable’and firm in walk- 
ing than it would otherwise be. 


HOW IT AFFECTS THE MUSCLES, 


I do not recall seeing any special functional injury of the 
muscles as a result of cycling. The muscles most 
severely taxed attain sometimes an unusual size. Enlarge- 
ment of muscle is the most prominent derangement ; 
such enlargement is chiefly confined to the muscles of the 
lower limbs, the effect of which is to create a rather 
indifferent gait, which, in persistent riders, is not con-- 
cealed. The step loses in firmness, in walking the foot 
is raised rather:more than is natural, and there -is a. 
tendency to tread too much on the toe in the act of -walk- 
ing. I cannot suppress the suspicion, also, that much 
cycling reduces pedestrian powers, both as regards spee# 
and endurance. 

The concentration of muscular power in the muscles. 
of the lower limbs wearies out one particular set of 
muscles at the expense of all the rest ; that is to say, it 
draws the nervous stimulus to muscular exertion from 
the general muscular system to divert it towards one 
special set of muscular organs. This is sometmes a cause- 
of systemic disturbance. A man starts out for too long: 
a ride without being provided with sufficient food. In 
time he feels a hunger which he cannot, at the moment, 
satisfy. He says to himself, “I am very hungry; I must 
push on to a place where I can get food.” He pushes on ;, 
but, by-and-by, to his surprise, the keen sense of hunger 
passes away, whilst the sense of exhaustion, minute by 
minute, increases. At last, when he reaches his destina-- 
tion, and the food is actually before him, he cannot enjoy’ 
it; the nervous power required for his stomach has. 
escaped by his legs, and has been dissipated into space: 
in the revolution of the wheels of his machine. — In plain: 
terms, he has left his digestion flying behind him. 

The over-wearied cyclist lays himself down to rest with: 
the idea that he is going to fall at once into the most 
peaceful slumber. Hedoes not. His lower limbs sleep,. 


but the rest of his body is but half sleeping, and when he 
rises, although he can ride again fairly, in so far as the 
work of his legs is concerned, he is weary of body, and 
often for some hours is discontented and not up to the 
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mark. During the night the over-exhausted lower limbs 
have been recuperated at the expense of the other parts 
of the vital machinery, the brain, the digestive system, 
and the other great groups of muscular structure, includ- 
ing the muscles of respiration, and the heart itself. 


THE REVIEW 


HIS PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Firstly, I repeat with all the power I possess, the lesson 
that competitive cycling is very bad exercise for those 
who have not arrived at full maturity. 

This applies, in a special manner, to those employers 
of labour who have introduced the cycle as a carrier of 
heavy loads from place to place, and often against time. 
Lads employed in this kind of service are wrongly 
employed ; and already amongst such young persons the 
bad beginning of a bad system is noticeable, one so bad 
that it is sure to bring industrial cycling into disrepute if 
it be allowed to goon. To put the matter shortly, it will 
manufacture a set of pathological living specimens. 

Secondly, riders of all classes should be careful not to 
let cycling exercise overtop altogether the natural exercise 
of walking. The proper form is, to walk ascents, and 
always to walk steep ascents. But it is also a good rule, 
even when the course is fairly level, to dismount, at times, 
and take a spell of pedestrian work. My own experience 
is, that for every eight miles of distance traversed for 
health’s sake, or rather in conformity with health, it is 
wise to do one mile on foot. 

Thirdly, we ought all to join in discountenancing all 
excessive competitive feats. 

Fourthly, it is of the utmost importance during exercise 
to keep digestion well in advance of work. A sense of 
exhaustion in the region of the stomach says, “ Rest fora 
tight and wholesome meal.” 

Fifthly, if in any rider there should come on those 
signs of muscular failure or change of function, there 
must be no hesitation about giving up the exercise. 


WANTED A REFORMED CYCLE! 


We still maintain a basic error in the machine, by 
having it so constructed that the pelvis of the rider 
becomes a fixed part of the machine. This is well shown 
when the cyclist has to meet a hill. In climbing we push 
the machine, or drag it. The weight of the machine and 
the weight of our own bodies is precisely the same on 
foot as when we are riding, and yet we do easily on foot 
‘what we cannot do when we are mounted. Why ? 
Because in riding we have not at command the power of 
those lumbar and gluteal muscles, which avail us so well 
when they are as free to work as they are when we are 
on foot. In the saddle, we sit on these powerful muscles, 
and therefore we cannot work them; all we can do to 
bring these muscles into action is to bend forward and 
bring the feet back to the fullest possible extent. At the 
best the result is most imperfect. We want, in fact, two 
entire changes in construction of the machine, one by 
which we can bring the whole weight of the body into 
the propulsion ; the other by which we can call forth all 
that muscular power which is used with such effect in 
walking and running, but is lost in cycling. If these two 
objects were attained, and there is not the slightest 
reason why they should not be attained, climbing would 
be just as easy on the machine as it is off it; while the 
degree of speed that would be rendered applicable would, 
iat least, be doubled; that is to say, if now in ordinary 
riding the four miles an hour of the pedestrian is changed 
into eight, it would then, with the same amount of exer- 
tion, be turned into sixteen ; whilst the twenty miles an 
hour of the fastest rider would be turned into forty, if 
that were a safe pace to travel. 





OF REVIEWS. 


WERE EARLY CHRISTIANS POLITICAL 
CRIMINALS ? 


IN the 15th of January number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Boissier gave an article on St. Augustin’s 
“City of God,” which was the first of a series of studies 
in religious history that promises to be very interesting. 
In the number for the Ist of March he follows it up with 
a second article, devoted chiefly to the inquiry whether 
Christianity is responsible for the fall of the Roman 
Empire. M. Boissier answers the question in the negative, 
and contends that all the causes of decadence which are 
usually ascribed to the spread of Christianity were in 
operation before the new religion was accepted. Fresh 
from the misonéism of Dr. Lombroso, M. Boissier’s state- 
ment of the historic conditions will be read with the more 
attention. More obstinate cgnservatives never existed 
than the aristocrats of Rome. To them the type of a per- 


fect state was that in which nothing changes. The intro- 
duction of Christianity gave the shock which all violent 
reform inflicts upon this instinct of pessimistic conserva- 
tism. “When Christianity appeared it was insulted chiefly 
because it was a novelty. That is the principal complaint 
which is made against it in the great argument with 
which it was opposed.” The reader who has followed 
Dr. Lombroso begins to ask himself, ‘ Was Christianity 
then a political crime ?” and a little further on he finds 
M. Boissier’s own moderate statement of the case, “If it 
cannot be said that every innovation is in itself harmful, 
it becomes so whenever it introduces into the State an 
element which is contrary to its institutions and cannot 
be reconciled with them. This is precisely what 
happened with Christianity.” As has happened since 
with all reformers who were too far ahead of their times, 
the Christians, if not indeed politically criminal, were 
looked upon as such by many of the leaders of con- 
temporary opinion. The description given of them by 
Celsus has been paraphrased again and again in later 
centuries to describe later sects. ‘There exists,” he 
says, “a new sect of men, the growth of a day, who have 
neither country nor traditions of their own, who are 
leagued against all institutions, whether civil or religious, 
who are pursued by justice, commonly noted for their 
infamy, and glory in the general detestation with which 
they are regarded. These men are Christians.” 

This M. Boissier says was the common opinion of 
them, and he then sets himself to show how little they 
deserved it. Though they were too far ahead of their 
times to be altogether free from the charge which Dr. 
Lombroso would formulate against reformers who act in 
direct disregard of the conservative laws, and though 
from the political point of view the general acceptance of 
Christianity was by so much delayed, they did, neverthe- 
less, to a considerable extent, accommodate themselves to 
their environment, and respect for the existing law was 
enjoined upon the followers of the sect. It took them 
three hundred years to bring themselves out of their first 
uncompromising attitude into one which was more in 
harmony with the possibilities of real life. But at the 
beginning of the fourth century it had become possible 
for the new religion to take the place of the old without 
producing one of those convulsions which imperil the 
welfare of the public. 

We regret that space forbids us to develop M. Boissier’s 
arguments, but the article is well worth reading, and we 
recommend especially that it should be read after the 
articles of Dr. Lombroso in the Nouvelle Revue. The 
two shed a very interesting light upon each other. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN’S PROTEST AGAINST DIVORCE. 
BY ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. 

WHEN Mrs. Mona Caird had launched in the West- 
minster Review \ast year her famous protest against 
conventional marriage, she was followed by a writer 
who concluded her reply by quoting Tolstoi’s phrase, 
“no libertinism and no divorce.” Miss Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman, the writer in question, is well known as the 
author of many thoughtful, earnest, and delicate utter- 
ances on the ethical questions which govern the rela- 
tions of the sexes, and also as a poet of no mean power.’ 
Miss Chapman is a relative of Mrs. Fry, the great Quaker 
philanthropist ; and although she has lost hold of much 
of the dogmatic theology which formed the basis of her 
great kinswoman’s faith, the fire of moral enthusiam 
glows as brightly and warmly in her as ever it did in 
the bosom of Mrs. Fry. Miss Chapman, in the current 
number of the Westminster, takes the field, not so much 
against Mrs. Mona Caird, whose article in the Fortnightly 
I noticed last month, but against the greatest of moderns, 
the man who may be regarded as the spiritual father of 
all the advocates of divorce, namely, John Milton. Her 
article, which is entitled the “ Decline of Divorce,” a title 
chosen in the spirit of prophetic faith, looks beyond the 
tendency of the present to the immutable laws which 
govern the destinies of our race. She pleads for the in- 
dissolubility of marriage, and protests against divorce for 
any cause or under any conditions. Mr. Gladstone has, 
I believe, been much interested in the article, in the 
general conclusions of which he concurs. 

Miss Chapman is an idealist, and is as uncompromising 
as conscience itself, but even she is constrained to admit 
that judicial separation may be inevitable. Judicial sepa- 
ration she would admit, but when once the indissoluble 
tie has been formed, she would relax it so far as to enable 
those who have their great mistake to begin again with 
fresh partners. Milton, of course, held the opposite view, 
and with the gallantry of a modern Britomart she enters 
the lists against the author of the ‘Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce.” 

First she thanks him with genuine feeling “for that 
glorious, if incidental, defence of true marriage which is 
implied in his very resolve to procure divorce on other 
than physical grounds,” and she accepts with gratitude 
his “magnificent protest against that view of marriage, 
too prevalent then, as it is too prevalent still in our laws, 
in our social usages—alas! in our ritual—which regards 
it as a physical union merely.” 

THE ESSENTIAL OF TRUE MARRIAGE. 


It is only when Milton proceeds to argue from this in- 
controvertible premiss that all marriages which are false, 
which are not sacramental, which are not hallowed by 
fellowship of soul, should be dissolved as lightly as they 
were entered into, that she is compelled to part company 
with him, denying his corollary as emphatically as we 
endorse his main proposition. For, in order to complete 
the conception of true marriage, the idea of persistency, 
of lastingness is indispensably necessary. Fixity, sta- 
bility, permanence—it is these which, quite as much as 
spirituality, constitute the “note” of human marriage. 
The history of monogamy—of the gradual development 
of human marriage—is the history of growth of the con- 





' Among her prose writings may be mentioned ‘‘ A Tourist 
Idyll,” “ The New Godiva”—of which the Academy said, “‘ This 
book may help to give to women alittlemore ofthat strange some- 
thing—knowledge, courage, pity, justice—which goes to make 
up a soul,”—‘* A Comtist Lover and other Studies,” and a 
Key to ‘In Memoriam,” which had the rare good fortuneto 
secure the praise of Lord Tennyson, 
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jugal relation; and whatever tends to relax this is not 
progress, but reaction. 


THE IDEAL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The ideal of the twentieth century, she thinks, will be 
marriage an indissoluble union—strictly, not nominally, 
monogamous, and terminable only by death. If, however, 
after agreement it should be found that it is impossible to 
live together, ‘then it is time to resort to one of the many 
degrees of separation legal and other, by which the 
consequences of the one irretrievable error of life may be 
mitigated, if not averted.” Milton never seemed to con- 
template this as possible. To him the ideal of indissol- 
uble marriage was veritably as “the first loosening of 
Antichrist, and as it were the substance of his eldest 
horn.” To those who complain that compulsory celibacy 
is too hard a yoke to be imposed on those who have made 
an error in wedlock, she replies: “ Religion will continue 
to test theories of marriage, not by whether they make for 
ease, but by whether they make for goodness, for conduct, 
for order, and for the permanent and highest well-being 
of the race.” Besides, their lot differs not one jot from 
that in which thousands of solitary men and women in all 


. periods of history have lived lives of widespread useful- 


ness and of chastened happiness. For the rest, the 
penalty of a mistaken choice must be paid, ay, even if 
that choice be not our own, and asstill sometimes, though 
rarely, happens in the case of the wife, the resulting 
misery be due to the initiative of others. 


THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE OF MARRIAGE. 

The categorical imperative of marriage is, unfettered 
choice of two adult individuals. But even where this 
does not exist she is against divorce. Facile divorce 
means licentiousness, disorder, the disintegration of the 
family, the disruption of the state. She looks forward to 
improvement solely to those indirect methods which are 
alone sanctioned by wise reformers of marriage, by the 
emancipation of her unmarried women, by the develop- 
ment of manliness in her men, by the better ethical 
upraising of her children, by the discouragement of 
“realistic” literature and demoralizing spectacles, and by 
the purification of her religion. The choice is practically 
between divorce for every cause supposed by the in- 
dividual to be inimical to his or her comfort, and na 
divorce at all. 

So far Miss Chapman. But while agreeing with her 
that to annul the marriage contract for physical causes 
only is to insult marriage, may not something of the 
same be said about the immensity of the distinction 
which she makes between judicial separation and divorce ? 
Judicial separation is divorce in everything except the 
physical element, and the legalizing of other unions from 
which that element is not absent. 





In Lippincott’s Mrs. G. T. Bettany writes on a related 
theme in an article entitled “The Spirituality of 
Marriage.” Mrs. Bettany has scant sympathy with Mrs, 
Lynn Linton, whose writings prove that “she has no 
experience and no conception of true married life, and 
does not believe that it exists.” 


The low tone of married life in a considerable section of 
formal “society” does not prevail among our middle classes. 
Wives and husbands, as a rule, are attached to and proud of 
their homes, and value them far above the newfangled plans 
of beatific free arrangements, Mutual forbearance, mutual 
concessions, mutual help ; common interests, a past of difficulties 
surmounted, a future of hopes, of aims to be worked for, unite 
the parents far more closely than the marriage-bond. Just as 


surely as the young man sought the bride, with far more 


Q 


intensity the truly-married cling to each other. 
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IS THERE COAL IN KENT? 
BY PROFESSOR BOYD DAWKINS. 
Is there coal in Kent? Yes, says Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, not only is there coal in Kent, but 
I for one do not despair of the time when Dover and Folke- 
stone will become even as Cardiff now is, and when towns like 
Li¢ge, Valenciennes, and Mons will spring up in the quiet, 
beautiful southern counties. 
This prospect is not pleasant for those who care for 
natural scenery, 
andwho do not , 
telish the pros- § 
pect of seeing & 
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of Kent and Sussex as possible places where they might be 
discovered. 


When the Coal Commission was appointed ten years 
later, Prestwick, one of the Commissioners, 


Fortified the views of Godwin-Austen by a large series of 
observations, and finally concluded that coal-fields of the same 
kind and value as those of Somerset, and of North France and 
Belgium, do exist underneath the newer rocks of the South of 
England, and that the very same coal-measures which disappear 
in the West under 
the newer rocks 
of Somerset, re- 
appear in the East 
from underneath 
the newer rocks 
of the Continent 
along the line of 
the ridge, or ‘axis 
of Artois.” 





tread Professor | i i 
Dawkins’ paper | ! i 
in the Contem- Ecce I 
porary on the = 3 
discovery of = 
Coal near Dover, 
the gist of which 
is a demonstra- 
tion that the 
valuable coal- 
mines which are 
quite capable of 
being profitably 
worked, lie only 
1,200 feet below 
the surface inthe 
southern coun- 
ties of England. 
As coal can be 
worked comfortably at the depth of 3,000 feet, the new 
coal-field does not obviously lie too far below the surface 
to be practicably worked. 

The story of how this coal was discovered is very in- 
teresting. It is, 
as Professor 
Dawkins says— @ 
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The story of a ° 
scientific idea ori- Chalk Sse F_30 


ginated many 
years ago, taking 
root in the minds 
of geologists, deve- 
loped into theory, 
and ultimately 
verified by facts. 
It offers a striking 
example of the re- 
ation of faith to 
works in the scien- 
tific world. 
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Section of the Strata in Boring at Shakespeare Cliff, Dover. 
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In 1881, it was 
decided to test 
this theory by 
practical expe- 
riment, and the 
Sub - Wealden 
Expedition 
bored down at 
Netherfield, near 
Battle,in Sussex, 
2,000 feet. The 
result was nega- 
tive, merely 
proving that the 
boring would 
have to. be 
carried out fur- 
ther to the north. 
In 1886 Profes- 
sor Dawkins 
suggested to Sir Edward Watkin the advisability ot 
making a boring near the Channel tunnel, almost in sight 
of Calais, where coal was proved to be at a depth of 
1,100 feet. The boring commenced in 1886, and coal 
has been struck, 
as the following 
diagram shows, 
at 1,200 feet, and 
good blazing 
coal has been 
found. 

Although it is 
too early to esti- 
mate the value 
and the thick- 
ness of the seam 
under Shakes- 
peare Cliff, there 
are, Professor 
Dawkins thinks, 
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The prophecy 
was first set forth 
in 1856, when 


The idea of the buried coal-fields was advanced by Godwin- 
Austen, in a memorable paper, read before the Geological 
Society of London, ‘‘ On the Possible Extension of the Coal- 
measures beneath the South-Eastern Part of England.” God- 
win-Austen concluded from various observations that there 
are coal-fields beneath the Oolitic and Cretaceous rocks in the 
South of England, and that they are near enough to the 
surface along the line of the ridge to be capable of “being 
worked, He mentioned the Thames valley and the Weald 


Section showing the probable range of the Coal- measures from Dover 
to Calais. 


ample grounds 

for the belief 

that the new 

coal found may 

be as valuable as those of Belgiuni and Northern France. 
Professor Dawkins finally points out that— 


It cannot reasonably be expected that many such enterprises . 


as this, which has been so energetically pushed by Sir Edward 
Watkin, will be carried on under the present condition of the 
law as to minerals. At present all the advantages go to the 
landowners, and all the risks to the adventurers, Looking at 
the magnitude of the interests involved in this matter, it is 
undoubtedly deserving of special legislation. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A CHINESE VIEW OF EUROPE. 
HAPPINESS AS THE TEST OF CIVILISATION. 


M. EuGENE Simon’s “French City,” of which a very 
charming introduction appeared in the first number of the 
Nouvelle Revue for February, promises to be little less 
than an arraignment of Western and Eastern civilisation 
at the bar of the modern demand for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. The hero of this new “ Citizen 
of the World” is a serious Chinamen, Fan-ta-gen, who 
has caused the Celestial Empire to ring with the fame of 
his treatise upon Happiness, of which we must not give 
more here than the final definition. ‘To comprise in 
oneself humanity, all beings, all nature, to go forward in 
unison with humanity and entire nature towards the 
conquest of an uninterrupted progress, which shall be 
always greater and never finished, to do this and to be 
conscious of it—this is true happiness, if not perfect 
happiness. In these terms happiness is not only the law, 
it is the end, the only rule of everything which lives. 
Man ought necessarily to attain happiness.” Practically, 
the modern European doctrine of solidarity as opposed to 
the individualism of the earlier part of the century is the 
doctrine of the Chinese philosopher. No one, he main- 
tains, can be happy so long as there is one unhappy. 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS IN EUROPE ? 


But while China accepts his conclusions and hails him 
as a leader of thought, he is himself led to doubt the very 
basis upon which he formed them. From his study upon 
a hill he sees “the great ships of the world passing with 
an almost convulsive rapidity, and sending up towards 
the sky their proud plumes of smoke.” These ships and 
all that they represent of material wealth, activity, and 
power, suggest to him, amongst many thoughts, the 
question to which we owe the book—‘ What is the 
European conception of happiness?” Are these ships, 
he asks, bonds of union, means of solidarity between 
races? Have the European peoples, to whom they belong, a 
more complete and more elevated conception of universal 
solidarity? Or have they, in extending the idea of solidarity, 
materialised it also? ‘To resolve these doubts he quits 
China and spends several years in travelling through 
Europe, America, and Australia. The present number 
gives his first impressions of the civilisation of the West. 


THE TROPICAL FOREST. 


Twenty-five years earlier he had had occasion to 
traverse the vast forests which separate China from 
Annam and Tonquin. He gives a vivid description of 
them which is too long to quote in full. ‘Giant trees 
whose haughty heads seemed to defy the sky, colossal 
creepers which wound and twisted themselves like enor- 
mous serpents round the great trunks, and then hung to 
the branches in order that stage by stage they might reach 
fresh air and light.” The thousand wonders of a tropical 
forest pass under his pen. ‘At a distance all the sum- 
mits seemed to touch one another; but, in fact, the dwarf 
myrtle grows under the banyan and the palm. At a dis- 
tance the jungle seems impenetrable. But let us cross 
the threshold of that world and all our impressions 
change. In the shadow of these giant trees nothing 
grows, nothing lives. They suck the very marrow out of 
the soil which they seem to shelter. An inextricable net- 
work of branching roots runs from one to the other, 
pumping all the juices of the earth out for their benefit. 
Beneath that mortal shade no breath animates the air, 
and from it no sound issues. Only here and there where 


one of these monsters has fallen a peep of the sky is 
obtained, and in the rotten branches life reappears. 
But with what dangers it swarms—venomous reptiles, 
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noxious insects, miasma that poisons. If man ventures 
at all into these forests it is with infinite precautions. 
Death, he knows, may at any moment present itself, 
fear also, which is greater and worse than death. 
Nothing within the circle of the black horizon appeals to 
the heart of man. His eyes see, his ears hear, neverthe- 
less he is there as though he did not see, as though he 
did not hear, for he does not understand. He feels 
himself to be a stranger. 


AND WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Western civilisation calls up these forests to the mind 
of Fan-ta-gen. ‘‘Like the forests of Laos, European civi- 
lisations at first astonish, captivate, and dazzle. As inthe 
forests of Laos, everywhere the summits seem to touch 
each other. As in the forests of Laos, the more powerful 
absorb the lifearound them. The hands of the favourites 
of fortune are stretched out as greedily as the giant roots 
of the banyan tree. They have palaces, they have villages, 
they have entire towns. It is by their means, and for 
them, that the greater number of immense public works 
are accomplished. .... And thus they seem to be the 
only dispensers of the benefits due to the discoveries of 
science; that is, tocollectivity. All force and all life reside 
in them. Like the kings of the forest they are kings of 
Western society. This, at least, is the impression pro- 
duced by Western society at a distance. But near at 
hand? Ah, near at hand the Chinese sage discovers that 
it is not only in splendour that the simile of the forest 
holds. The masses who work in the shade of the great 
kings are too often like the undergrowth of the forest. 
“They are to be met by millions in the factories and 
mines, these victims with human faces—men, women, 
young girls, children,—pale, sickly, tamished, like the 
half-nourished plants of the forest of Laos, which live 
without the vital juices of the earth, without air, without 
light, and die without having been once called in their 
short life to enjoy the beneficent warmth of a ray of sun.” 


THE SOLIDARITY OF HUMANITY. 


In thé streets of a great town Fan-ta-gen sees a sight 
which serves as the point of departure of many reflections. 
It is a little girl and her blind grandmother begging. 
“Men and women passed by indifferent, as though the 
spectacle were familiar to them. My attention returned 
to the’two poor creatures, and then only I understood that 
they were ‘alone’ in the world. The blood seemed to 
leave my heart, tears mounted to my eyes. I hardly 
could restrain myself from falling on my knees to ask their 
pardon in the name of that humanity to which they and I 
belonged. At the same moment my mind was illumined 
by our aphorism,—None can be happy so long as there is 
one unhappy.” For his own part, he understands that 
solidarity is not limited by the Great Wall, and that 
happiness, which he had believed himself to possess, is 
ended for him. He also, though a Chinaman, is one with 
the society which thus allows the weak and innocent to 
suffer. More than this, he feels that happiness which is 
lost to him will also be lost to his countrymen, until “the 
day comes in which different races, forgetting their 
egoism and their causes of division, shall put, as it were, 
into a common fund, the one his contribution of scientific 
truth, the other his contribution of moral truth, in order 
that they may arrive at an agreement on the principles of 
one sole great civilisation which shall comprise the whole 
of humanity, and in which the necessities of progress 
shall not demand one drop of blood from man, one tear 
from woman or child.” With the hope that his mission 
may help towards the realisation of this ideal, Fan-ta-gen 
is encouraged to prosecute it. We hope to follow him . 
from month to month as he reports the result. 
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IN THE NEXT WAR! 
WHAT WILL BECOME OF BELGIUM ? 


By far the most important of the articles in the Revue 
Des Deux Mondes is a \ong, well-informed, and closely 
argued study of the chances that Belgium and Switzer- 
land would have of preserving their neutrality in the case 
of a European war. The writer, who does not disclose 
his identity, gives first a general description of the state 
of Europe, which has, in his opinion, returned from the 
balanced power of the middle of the century to the con- 
dition of the preponderance of one power with which the 
century began. The difference is that the preponderant 
power then was France, and that it is now Germany. 

A PLEA FOR BALANCE OF POWER. 

The danger of preponderance to the peace of Europe 
remains the same. The independence and neutrality of 
small powers which are guaranteed by an equally balanced 
distribution of power are threatened by the concentration 
of it in one hand. ‘ When the chiefs of the new German 
Empire protest that in all that they do they desire nothing 
but peace, they are, no doubt, sincere after their manner, for 
they are interested in maintaining peace ; but preponder- 
ating powers, whether they last for twenty years or ten, 
whether they are called Germany or France, are always 
the same, and there is no art in the world which can veil 
their characteristics or indefinitely avert the conse- 
quences of them. It is their fate to be exactly the con- 
trary of equilibrium and peace, and to perpetuate the 
state of war, or, ifthe expression is preferred, of prepara- 
tion for war, by multiplying their armaments and their 
military alliances, by constraining others to arm in their 
turn, and to make alliances if they can in the common 
interests of self-protection.” 

THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE. 


The writer then proceeds to show that but for the 
system of military alliance now necessarily prevailing in 
Europe, the neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland 
would be in no real danger of violation. He takes 
each country separately, and exposes the situation. 
He shows Belgium in the past as the constant theatre ot 
war. “From Cesar to Napoleon the path of war has 
lain across it, whether by Charleroi and Namur, or by 
the Lys and the Escaut. Lens and Senef, Steinkirk and 
Neerwinde, Fleurus and Jemappes, Malplaquet and 
Waterloo, are Belgian names.” So long as rival powers 
touched each other upon the north-eastern frontier, war in 
Fianders was a fatality. But now things are changed. The 
mere fact of the neutrality of Belgium dominates the 
position. Nevertheless, in order to be assured of respect, the 
tirst of conditions is that the neutrality should be armed. It 
is armed and defended. Theentrenched camp of Antwerp 
has only served as a point of departure for the defence of 
the frontiers which has developed into the fortifications 
of the Meuse. The army of 100,000 men, which was 
once deemed sufficient, is now evidently too small, and 
the question of universal service for the purpose of in- 
creasing this total is under discussion. These facts 
point to the pretty definite conclusion that so far at 
least as Belgium is concerned, there is no truth in the 
rumour which accredited the Government with a readiness 
to enter into treaties (formally denied by the Prince de 
Chimay, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs) to allow 
its territory in time of war to be entered by German 
troops. The interest of Belgium is evidently to remain 
neutral and independent. In that case who would gain 
by violating the neutrality? France? Certainly not! Her 
interest is to keep Belgium as a barrier upon her frontier. 
It was not always so. M. Thiers had good reasons for 
saying in 1871, ‘The Valley of Meuse, as history proves, 
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is the real road of invasion open to France against 
Northern Germany.” But now what could be gained by 
the attempt, if made, under military and political con- 
ditions which are completely altered ? 


A TEMPTATION TO GERMANY, NOT TO FRANCE. 


“Supposing every possible success, admitting that the 
Belgian army had been disposed of, and thrown back 
powerless upon Antwerp, we should fall upon the Lower 
Rhine, which would be less easy to cross at Wesel and 
Cologne than either above or below Mayence. We 
should have turned no defences, we should find at the 
end a unified Germany as formidably armed ‘upon the 
north as she is upon the east. Weshould have been com- 
mitted to action on an outrageously extended line, and 
during that time the Germans would not remain inactive.” 
The theme is developed until the conclusion is reached, 
that “ France has—without speaking of respect for law— 
no interest in violating Belgian neutrality, which is, on 
the contrary, the defence of a pait of her frontier. It 
might rather even be said that what threatens Belgium 
threatens France, and vice versdé, that what threatens 
France threatens Belgium.” For Germany the case is 
different. Germany has, perhaps, more. direct interest 
in violating Belgian territory. To do so would open the 
valley of the Oise to her troops. Nevertheless, the diffi- 
culties and drawbacks which attend the enterprise are 
such that, on the whole, the conclusion fs against a 
serious advantage to Germany, unless urged to it by 
other than the strict military necessities of a war with 
France. 

THE PERIL OF SWITZERLAND. 


At the other end of the Franco-German frontier the 
neutrality of Switzerland presents a parallel though not 
altogether similar problem: Here neutrality is threatened 
not alone by France and Germany. “United Germany, 
which touches the passage of the Rhine at Basle, presses 
upon Switzerland with its own weight and the weight 
of its alliances, of new Italy, which on its side touches 
the passes of the Alps. Thus Switzerland finds itself 
shut in on its northern and eastern frontiers by 
Germany, Austria, and Italy,—three Powers bound 
together by a _ secret military understanding, and 
encamped round Helvetian territory, pacifically in- 
clined for the moment, it is true, but certainly agreed 


. that they will not be arrested by an inconvenient neu- 


trality whenever they may judge it to their advantage 
to enter France by that frontier. The writer then does 
for Switzerland what he has done for Belgium, describes 
its own military force and the actual military interests 
which individual powers would have in entering its 
territory. Again he finds that the military situation has 
greatly changed since Vienna has fallen to the position of 
the mere capital of Austria-Hungary and Berlin has 
taken its place as the heart of the Empire. For France 
at any rate, the way to Berlin does not lie through the 
mountains of Switzerland. Each power is shown in 
turn to have no real advantage to gain by entering the 
confederated territory. But the attack is feared from 
Italy. The military strength of Italy is then passed in 
review and her probable place in a European war 
assigned to her. It is impossible to develop the 
whole argument, and we must refer our readers to the 
article itself in order that they be brought logically to 
the conclusion that the real danger to the neutralities of 
Europe lies in the constitution of the Triple Alliance, 
which has given rise in its turn to the more than pro- 
bable alliance of France and Russia and a consequent 
cross-fire over the whole Continent should war once 
break out in any corner. 
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A WOMAN’S PLEA FOR POLYGAMY. 
BY A DAUGHTER OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


As there are nearly three quarters of a million more 
women than men in the United Kingdom, there is Arima 
facie more force in the argument for modified polygamy 
than for any other experiment that has been put forward 
by the advocates for intermeddling with the relations 
of the sexes. Hence there will be more tolerance for 
the plea for polygamy which appears in the North 
American Review for March, from the pen of a daughter 


of Brigham Young, than for such an advocacy of free: 


divorce as that which Mrs. Mona Caird published in last 
month’s Fortnightly. Mrs. Susa Gates is one of the 
fifty-six living children of the late Mormon President, all 
of whom were 

Born healthy, bright, and without ‘‘spot or blemish” in 
body or mind. Thirty-one of the number were girls; 
twenty-five were boys. Seven died in infancy, three in child- 
hood, seven more since reaching maturity. 

She gives an idyllic picture of family life in Brigham 
Young’s polygamous household, especially waxing elo- 
quent over the evening prayer, when “ten or twelve 
mothers with their brood of children would gather 
together round the family altar,” forming a goodly con- 
gregation in themselves. Mrs. Gates insists that from 
the point of view of the stud polygamy was as successful 
with humans as it is with quadrupeds :— 

As a physiological fact, of the fifty-six children born to 
Brigham Young, not one was halt, lame, or blind, all being 
perfect in body and of sound mind and intellect; no defects of 
mind or body save those general ones shared by humanity. 
The boys are a sound, healthy, industrious, and intelligent 
group of men, noted everywhere for their integrity and for the 
excellent care and attention bestowed upon their families. — 

The girls are finely developed physically, quick and bright 
in intellect, high-spirited, and often talented, especially ina 
musical way. Ail are nice girls, kind in disposition, generous 
and social in their natures. 

But what about the wives ? it will be said. Upon this 
question Mrs. Gates waxes more eloquent than upon any 
other. These polygamous wives were pioneers in a new 
order of things, ‘‘ whose tears watered into existence the 
lovely flowers of unselfishness and charity.” Speaking 
of one patriarch, she says :— 

Nothing could exceed the sweet gentleness with which this 
father of twenty babies watched and guarded every separate 
‘bit’ of humanity that came near him. I have been with 
this man, too, when he first enjoyed the companionship of a 
young, beautiful bride. Not a whit more devoted or tender 
was he to her than he had been and was to the cherished wife 
of several years; he was to each and every one all thata true, 
affectionate husband could be. 

Nowhere on the face of this wide earth is the love of husbands 
for their wives and wives for their husbands so intense, so 
thrilling, and so divine as it is here in Utah. 

Statistics will bear me out in saying that there are fewer 
paupers, fewer criminals, fewer insane among polygamous than 
among monogamous families. It is a well-known fact here in 
Utah that there are fewer physical defects and greater intelligence 
in plural homes than in the same grade or class in monogamy. 

These Mormon women “are working grandly at the 
sex problem of the nineteenth century.” Their marital 
relations make it possible for a mother to move out on 
independent lines in business, in art, and the professions. 
The wife spends the twenty years of the child-bearing 
period in rearing her children and in quietly studying and 
preparing for a wider mission when she can add the weight 
of her experience to the great problem of humanity :— 

That polygamy, wisely and faithfully practised, will be a 

nd factor in the bringing to pass this millennium of usefulness 
and happiness, I sincerely believe. 
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“THE SPECTRE OF THE MONK.” 
BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR recently scandalized the hum- 
drums of the English Church by proposing to establish a 
modern order of peripatetic parsons who were to have no 
money, and who were to wander about the earth preaching 
and doing good as best they could. Convocation recently 
gravely debated this startling innovation on Anglican 
orthodoxy. After a long debate as to whether the new 
friars had to be bound by temporary vows or terminable 
engagements, Archdeacon Farrar’s scheme was approved. 
In the Forum for March he disclaims any attempt to 
take a step in the direction of the restitution of 
monachism. The modest proposal that he made has 
convinced him that the English people are still dominated 
by a dread approaching to horror. He therefore deter- 
mined to write this article, in which he would set forth 
some observations on the monastic life. 

Of the causes which evoked monasticism into existence, 
many were accidental, but some are as permanent as the 
nature of man. Under the special conditions in which monas- 
ticism sprang to life and acquired its vigour, it would be difficult 
to imagine a more salutary ideal, if that ideal had been within 
the reach of ordinary men. 


Unfortunately it was not within the reach of ordinary 
men; and ; 

Yet, though monasteries had their day of beneficence (and it 
was prolonged over many centuries), history branded them— 
regarded as general and widespread institutions—with the 
stigma of a failure which, if it did not wholly counterbalance 
their advantages, yet emphatically proved that their continuance 
would serve only to burden and corrupt the world. 


Cardinal Wolsey himself wished the smaller religious 
houses to be suppressed. Only one-third of the monas- 
teries were in good condition. . 


The evidence shows decisively that it was the merest chance 
whether at any particular time a monastery was a school of 
saints, like Clairvaux in the days of St. Bernard, and Bec in 
the days of St. Anselm, and St. Victor’s at the epoch of its 
great mystics; or whether it was, on the other hand, and 
perhaps in the same century, a foul sink and hotbed of sloth 
and degradation, like those of which the terrible annals have 
been revealed by history or by the testimony of horrified and 
accidental witnesses. It is in vain therefore to invest monase 
ticism as a large and permanent institution with the glory that 
it derives from the names of saintly monks. 


For saints monasticism might be very good, but for 
ordinary men it was very bad :— 


Whatever may be the temptations of the world, bad and 
ordinary men would have been better, not worse, as married 
citicens than as celibate monks, 


Archdeacon Farrar therefore regards the dissolution of 
the monasteries as being very far from an unmixed evil. 
The Black Book laid before the Parliament of England 
contains ample and damnable proof of the idleness and 
wickedness of many of these establishments, and that it 
was high time to suppress them. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is thus expressed :— 


But if any one will study the history and development of 
monasticism, he will be strongly led to the conclusion that it is 
but one of the many ways in which God fulfils Himself in the 
Church at particular crises, It was valuable for certain 
purposes, but it involves so many elements of danger that its 
promiscuous revival would be an unmitigated curse. The 
destined ends of monasticism have long ago been attained ; 
few or none desire its re-establishment. The combination of 
clergymen or laymen in a common life under temporary vows, 
differs from monasticism in its most essential characteristics, 
while yet it endeavours to learn the sole elements which gave it 
efficacy, and to avoid the error which precipitated its doom. 
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THE KING OF PORTUGAL AND HIS MOTHER. 

In the Leisure Hour there is a pleasantly-written paper 
on the Reigning Family of Portugal, illustrated by the 
portrait of the King, which is reproduced here by 
permission of the Religious Tract Society. Of the King 
the writer has but little to say. The gossip of the article 
chiefly relates to the Queen-Dowager, of whom many 
interesting anecdotes are told. 

In person the Queen-mother is said to be tall, elegant 
of bearing, with a mixture of reserve, grace of manner, 
and donhomie that recalls her hunter-father. Nor does 
she fail to resemble him in other respects. Like Victor 
Emmanuel, Queen Maria Pia was a passionate votary of 
shooting and all kinds of sport, a taste in which the King 
concurred. Unable, however, to gratify it always to its 
full extent, the Queen, when in willeggiatura at the 
watering-place of Caldas, used to amuse herself with the 
harmless practice of aiming with a rifle out of a high 
window at earthenware bot- . 
tles floating in the sea, and 
pap there for that purpose. 

t is said that it was not often 
that she missed her unstable 
mark. 

But for all these mannish 
tasks she was a queen anda 
woman. She dressed with 
taste and elegance, her jewels 
were among the most costly 
of any regent’s, and her 
household was ruled with an 
etiquette that proved that she 
never forgot her rank, even if 
it pleased her at times to 
disguise it. This she does 
most frequently when bound 
upon some of those errands 
of mercy for which she is 
famed, and which have gained 
her the name of “Angel of 
Charity.” Philanthropy is 
with her as much a passion 
as hunting, music, or paint- 
ing. She is at the head of 
all Portuguese charitable 
establishments, which she 


dire in perscn, even to 
inutest details. 
ess are the anecdotes 


told of her good deeds. In all 
—epses of distress brought 
under hernotice she desires, if 
possible, to judge for herself, 
and behold with her own 
eyes. It was no uncommon sight to see her on quitting 
the cathedral after morning mass surrounded by a crowd 
of poor people, who knelt as she passed, kissed the hem 
of her dress, or presented her some petition. These she 
invariably took in her own hand and read on her return 
home. 

The life led by the late King and his Queen was, like 
that of most royal personages, highly methodical. The 
Queen rose early, and breakfasted on a simple cup of 
chocolate at ‘seven, after which she at once set to work, 
directing her correspondence, reading some of the newest 
publications, or attending to her philanthropic institu- 
tions. At midday was the general lunch, which was 
coe gr of in company with the King and royal house- 

old. At two.o’clock when in Lisbon the Queen received 
at the Palace of Azuda, when she showed herself most 
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accessible, and was ever ready to converse with her 
visitors, especially on charitable or artistic themes. At 
four o’clock she went out driving either in the town or 
the lovely environs of Lisbon. Most often she visited 
Mafra, which may be called the Versailles of Lisbon. 
Here she was able to gratity some of her sportswoman 
tastes—shooting, rowing, or driving four-in-hand. By 
eight o’clock she was back in the palace for dinner, after 
which she frequently went to the theatre. The Queen- 
Dowager plays the piano and sings with faste, and her 
water-colour paintings are graceful. Quite recently she 
painted a charming fan for the Queen of Italy, repre- 
senting the pier at Lisbon and the tower of Belem. She 
is passionately fond of flowers, especially of maiden-hair 
ferns and lilies of the valley, of which basketfuls always 
adorn her private apartments. The King, too, loved 
flowers; and the grounds about the Palace of Azuda 
resemble a botanical garden more than a private one. 
But better than flowers he 
loved birds, and his aviaries 
were stocked with native 
and foreign specimens, which 
were his pets and his delight. 
The Queen, less _ retiring 
by nature than the King, 
loved society even more than 
great receptions. She en- 
couraged Petits comités, when 
music, informal dancing, and 
talk formed the entertain- 
ments of the evening. She 
directed these little réunzons 
with the tact and skill of a 
good hostess and a grande 
dame. Unlike most royal 
receptions, those held under 
her auspices were not dull. 
After the King’s health de- 
clined so seriously it was the 
Queen who tended him, and 
who proved herself the best 
assistant to the doctors. In 
a word, she is in all respects 
a superior woman. The 
recollections that abide with 
her in these days of her 
sorrow must be fragrant still. 

Two sons are the fruit of 
this royal union. The eldest, 
Dom Carlos, Duke of Bra- 
ganza, now King of Portugal, 
was born in 1863. He, 
too, like his maternal grand- 
father, is a mighty hunter. 
Until called to the throne, most of his time was spent 
at Villa Vicosa, the ancient residence of the Dukes 
of Braganza, whose vast adjoining estates permitted 
him to gratify to the full his love of sport. It is 
said of him that he is good and kind-hearted, but 
by no means clever, nor distinguished for any salient 
traits. No anecdotes about him circulate in society or 
among the people. He remains as yet for them rather 
an unknown quantity. Time alone can show what 
manner of ruler he will make. In 1886 he married the 
Princess Amélie, eldest daughter of the Comte 
de Paris. 

Before the young couple had ended their honeymoon 
the Duke of Braganza was called upon to serve his 
apprenticeship as ruler during the temporary absence of 
his father, who had left for reasons of health. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF PORTUGUESE AFRICA. 
WITH MAP. BY OSCAR LENZ. 


Oscar LENZ contributes an article on the Portuguese 
Colonies in Africa to the March number of Velhagen und 
Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte, which is accompanied by 
the map herewith reproduced, which is important, as 
showing the German geographer’s view of the extent of 
the Portuguese possessions in Southern Africa Mr. Lenz 
says :—“‘ That the administration of the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa has been inefficient and corrupt is also 
a fact which the annual deficit in the budget must con- 
stantly have brought home to the Government; indeed 
the ruleof Portugal in Africa affords a good object lesson to 
the newer colonial powers how not to colonize. Though 
this piece of coast belonged to Portugal hundred 
of years, Portuguese influence does not reach so 
far into the interior here as on the West Coast 
except on the Zambesi river. The interior boundaries 
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Great Britain also must abstain from exercising 
protectorate as a preliminary step to the discussion of the 
mail question and placing it on diplomatic ground.” 

The latest authentic intelligence is contained in a letter 
dated January 3, Katungas, from which the following 
are extracts ? 

“They had not been theie very long when the full force 
of 500 men arrived, followed by their leaders, Senhor 
Paiva and two half-castes. Paiva shook hands with our 
men, and, after a little, said, ‘I see you have the English 
flag up here; can you show me a written permit from 
the Governor of the Shiré to have it flying ? Mr. Wilson 
replied that it had been hoisted by the British Consul, 
and was on the ground of the English protectorate, and 
no permit was necessary. He then said, ‘It is on Portu- 
guese ground, and I request you to take it down,’ which 
Mr. Wilson refused to do. He then hauled down the red 
ensign amid a salute of 21 guns and the ‘boo, boo, boo’ 
of his soldiers, and then in its place hoisted the Portu- 
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THE PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 


of these East African possessions, like those in 
the West, have never been definitely settled, hence the 
complications with England about the region on Lake 
Nyassa and the Shiré river. However, Portugal has only 
herself to blame for not acquiring territory right across 
the Continent from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean long 
ago.” That she has not done so in the opinions of the 
Germans is shown by the accompanying map in which 
territory in Portuguese occupation is coloured black. 

This month the report has arrived that the British flag 
has been duly hoisted with all formalities on the Shiré 
River. The only. official statement made indirectly 
confirms this. Sir James Fergusson said, on March 27, 
“ There is no foundation for the declaration attributed to 
her Majesty’s Government. We simply insisted on 
the withdrawal of the Portuguese forces from the British 
protectorate. There was no condition as to the restora- 
tion of the statw guo, an expression which has been used 
by the Portuguese newspaper Press as implying that 


guese flag amid another salute of 21 guns. Mr. Wilson 
was then requested to haul down the flag at the station, 
which he refused to do. Then Paiva hauled it down and 
offered it to Messrs. Wilson, Nash, and MacCulloch 
separately, all refusing to take it. Mr. Wilson told him 
that he could keep it, and that we would get it back with 
all the others when we were hoisting them up again. 

“ Sixteen women are now in Katungas station in terror 
of their lives. The Boys say they will kill all Portu- 
guese found singly; they say we tell them not to fight, 
and then leave them and let the Portuguese do what 
they like. 


“A native report says that they will make a stand at 
Chirala, as it is the last chance, and they can only be 
beaten, in which case they will beno worse off than now.” 

A telegram, dated February 4, Quillimane, states that 
Senhor Castro, a Portuguese Customs official, and 300 
natives escorting him, have been massacred near Lake 
Nyassa. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS’ PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 
BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has the place of honour in the 
Forum for March with a review of Miss Betham-Edwards’ 
new edition of Arthur Young’s “Travels in France.” Mr. 
Harrison takes the occasion to draw a very effective 

arallel between France in 1789 and 1889, in order to 
illustrate the immense progress that has been made in 
material prosperity across the Channel during the last 
century. Miss Betham-Edwards isvery optimistic, but Mr. 
Harrison accepts her as an authority whose word is final. 
Her couleur de rose of rural France certainly lends itself 
admirably to his treatment. 

AS IN A DREAM OR A FAIRY TALE. 
Mr. Harrison says :— 


The contrast, as we look first on this picture and then on 
that, is the transition we find in a dream or a fairy tale. It is 
as though one rose from the dead. This is the only work of the 
Revolution that is wholly blest. Here, at any rate, it has 
destroyed almost nothing that was good, and has founded little 
that is evil. ‘‘ The desert that saddened Arthur Young’s eyes,” 
writes Miss Edwards to-day, ‘‘ may now be described as a land 
of Goshen, overflowing with milk and honey.” ‘‘In five or 
six years,” wrote the historian Mignet, ‘‘ the Revolution quad- 
rupled the resources of civilisation.” Where Arthur Young saw 
the miserable peasant woman, Miss Edwards tells us that to- 
day the farmers’ daughters have for portions ‘‘ several thousand 
pounds.” What Arthur Young calls an ‘‘ unimproved, poor, 
and ugly country,” Miss Edwards now finds to ‘one vast 
garden.” And what has done all this? The prophetic soul of 
Arthur Young can tell us. ‘‘ The magic of property turns sand 
to gold.” 

ENGLAND THEN AND NOW. 


After passing in review department after department, 
and always with the same result of an astounding contrast 
between France then and now, Mr. Harrison goes on to 
compare the progress of France with the stagnation of 
England in all that concerns rural life. 


To Arthur Young, the Suffolk farmer of 1789, everything he 
sees in the peasantry and husbandry of France appears miser- 
ably inferior to the peasantry and husbandry of England. France 
is a country far worse cultivated than England, its agricultural 
produce miserably less ; its life, animation, and means of com- 
munication ludicrously inferior to those of England ; its farmers 
in penury, its labourers starving, its resources barbarous, com- 
pared with those of England. In an English village, more 
meat, he learns, is eaten in a week than in a French village in 
a year; the clothing, food, home, and intelligence of the 
English labourer are far above those of the French labourer. 
The country inns are infinitely better in England ; there is ten 
times the circulation, the wealth, the pr. in an English 
rural district; the English labourer is a free man, the French 
labourer little more than a serf. Can we say the same thing in 
1889? Obviously not. The contrast to-day is reversed. It is 
the English labourer who is worse housed, worse fed, clothed, 
taught; who has nothing of his own, who can never save ; to 
whom an acre of land is as much an impossibility as a diamond 
necklace, and who may no more think to own a cow than to 
own a race-horse; who follows the plough for two shillings a 
day, and ends, when he drops, in the workhouse. England has 
increased in these hundred years far more than France in popu- 
lation, in wealth, in commerce, in manufactures, in dominion, 
in resources, in general material prosperity—in all but in the 
condition of her rural labourer. In that she has gone back, 
pomears positively ; but relatively it is certain she has gone very 
ar back. The English traveller in France to-day is amazed at 
the wealth, independence, and comfort of the French peasant. 


THE SECRET OF THE CONTRAST, 


It used to be said of Mr. Harrison in the old times that 
he was always longing to set up a guillotine in his back 
yard. The trace of the same note which led to that 
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witticism is perceptible in the lament that our English ® 


great lords have not yet begun to skip again. 

Land tenure in England to-day is essentially the same as it 
was in 1789. In France it has been whelly transformed by 
the Revolution, There are in France now some eight million 
persons who own the soil, the great mass of whom are peasants, 
The important point is since the Revolution every labourer has 
been able to acquire a portion of the soil; and a very large 
proportion of the adult population has already done so. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH PEASANT, 

Another thing is that the French labouring man, and still 
more the labouring woman, is a marvellously penurious, patient, 
frugal creature, who deliberately, for the sake of thrift, endures 
hard fare, uncleanness, squalor, such an no English or American 
freeman would stomach except by necessity. The life led by a 
comfortable English or American farmer would represent wicked 
waste and shaineful indulgence to a much richer French peasant. 
I myself know a labourer on wages of less than twenty shillings 
a week, who by thrift has brought ten acres of the magnificent 
garden land between Fontainebleau and the Seine, worth many 
thousand pounds, on which grow all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables, and the famous dessert grapes; yet who, with all 
his wealth and abundance, denies himself and his two children 
meat on Sundays, and even a drink of the wine which he grows 
and makes for the market. I know a peasant family in 
Normandy, worth in houses, gardens, and farms, at least 
500,000 francs, who will live on the orts cast out as refuse by 
their own lodgers, while the wife and mother hires herself out 
as a scullion for two francs aday. The penuriousness of the 
French peasant is to English eyes a thing savage, bestial, and 
maniacal. The French peasant has great virtues ; but he has 
the defects of his virtues, and his home life is far from idyllic. 
He is laborious, shrewd, enduring, frugal, self-reliant, sober, 
honest, and capable of intense self-control for a distant reward ; 
but that reward is property in land, in pursuit of which he 
may become as pitiless as a bloodhound. He is not chaste 
(indeed he is often lecherous), but he relentlessly keeps down 
the population, and can hardly bring himself to rear two 
children. To give these two children a good heritage, he will 
inflict great hardships on them and on all others whom he 
controls, Take him for all in all, he is a strong and noteworthy 
force in modern civilisation. 


MR. BARNUM’S LATEST IDEA. 

Mr. T. P. BARNuM, in the North American Review for 
March, counsels the American people to make the great 
exhibition of 1892 ‘the greatest show on earth, greater 
than my own Great Moral Show if they can.” He would 
establish it at New York, but the only fresh feature that 
he suggests is— 

An idea that might bring in a million of money. In the 
museum at Boulak, in Egypt, lies the mummified corpse of 
Rameses II. ,the Pharaoh of the Exodus, with that of his daughter, 
the saviour of Moses, and other less distinguished members of 
the royal Egyptian family of that era. 1 had authorised an 
agent to offer the Egyptian Government as much as $100,000 
to allow me to exhibit those remains in Europe and the United 
States. I will relinquish my right of priority of claim in the 
idea to the Fair Committee. Let them obtain the loan of 
these mortuary relics from the Egyptian Government, and 
allow the Khedive to send his own soldiers to guard the 
coffins. Think of the stupendousness of the incongruity! To 
exhibit to the people of the nineteenth century, in a country 


not discovered until 2,000 or 3,000 years after his death, the © 


corpse of the king of whom we have the earliest record! Con- 
sider, too, that that corpse is so perfectly preserved after 
thousands of years in the tomb that its features are almost 
erfect; so perfect that every man, woman, and child who 
ooks upon the mummy may know the countenance of the 
despot who exerted so great an influence upon the history of 
the world. And it might be a useful thought to this genera- 
tien, proud of its scientific and mechanical triumph, to bear in 
mind that the art that embalmed the body of Rameses so per- 
fectly is lost, with a great many others that were known to 
remote antiquity. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A MISSIONARY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE suggestion which | threw out in the last number 
that the time had come for the publication of a Missionary 
Review of Reviews, has met with prompt response from 
several quarters. 

The editor of the Missionary News has kindly compiled 
the following list of Missionary journals at present pub- 
lished in this country and America, with critical remarks. 
It is in itself the most eloquent testimony for some 
eclectic Missionary magazine, which perhaps might be 
developed out of the ///ustrated Missionary News, which 
seems to be founded on the right lines, and characterized 
by a catholic spirit of charity and sympathy. Numerous 
as these magazines are they do not include any of the 
Continental ones. 

MISSIONARY MAGAZINES. 


Remarks. 





Title. Price.' Publisher. | 
| ' 








BritisH (Foreign). | 
illustrated Missionary 
ews. 


The only representative here of 

all mission work, irrespective 

of sect or party. Advocates 

the “Forward Movement” 
everywhere. 

6d. | C.M.S. The organ of the Society. 

| Articles by able clerics on 

missionary work and theology. 

Reviewing a special feature. 

Well edited by Mr. Eugene 
Stock; nearly all news and 
correspondence; circulation 
said to be 60,000, (Process 
pictures.) 

Respectable, “ churchy ; 

a leads off with 
| ishop’s sermon ; pictures 
vary in merit. 

L.M.S. Edited by Rev. Geo. Ceusins 
(missionary). The Congre- 
gationalist Missionary organ : 
plenty of fresh news, and illus- 
trated. 

Fairly good, but wanting in 
“push.” Full of news of 
Methodist work only. 


| 
ad. | Partridge. 


Church Missionary 
Intelligence. 

Church Missionary | id. | Do. 
Gleaner. 


Mission Field. 6d. 


Chronicle. 1d. 


Wesleyan Missionary | 1d. WM House 


Notices. 


Missionary Herald. 1d. | Alexander | Baptist Missionary Society 
& Shepherd} organ, generally good, but 
strictly denominational. 
General Baptist | 2d. | Marl- Always contains a dozen pages 
Magazine. borough. | of notes from other Baptist 
Societies. 
Harvest Field. 4d. | Madras. Able little serial, edited in 
India by Rev. Hy. Haigh 
(W.M.) Is great on methods, 
= but fights H. P. Hughes and 
Dr. Lunn. 
Chinese Recorder. Shanghat&\| Done entirely on the spot; 
Tribner. | philosophic in dealing with 


Confucianism, and has 
scholarly papers. 


Periodical Accounts} 6d. | Fetter Lane | Straightforward, unvarnished 
(Moravian). accounts from United 
Brethren, sometimes very 
; pathetic in their simplicity. 
Central Africa. 1d. | Wells Capital little organ of Gini. 
Gardner. | versities Missions , news only, 
no articles. 

Daughters of Syria. 1s. | Seeley. Organ of British Syrian Mis- 
per sionary School; has always 
ann. information of interest. 

Indian Female | 3d. | Nisbet. Represents Indian Female 

Evangelist. ormal School ; well got up. 

Star in the East. 1d. Do. A booklet of Turkish missions 
in the East. 

Free Church of Scot-| 1d. | Hodder. Good all round, articles well 

land Monthly. written, news crisp. 

Church of Scotland| 1d. | Clark, Edited by Rev. Thos. Nicol, 

Missionary Record Edin. B.D. ; inferior to above, but 
readable. 

North Africa. 1d. | Partridge. | Represents ‘“‘N.A. Miss. ;" 
eat letters from Morocco, 

EC. 

Regions Beyond. 3d Do. Mr. and Mrs. Grattan Guin- 
ness’s excellent organ ; chiefly 
deals with Africa and China ; 
style refined and earnest. 

Female Missionary Shaw. Fairly good. 

Intelligence. . 

Missionary Leaves. Hodder. Associated with C.M.S. work, 


and is a slight auxiliary paper. 
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MISSIONARY MAGAZINES (cozt.) 


























Title. Price.| Publisher. | Remarks. 
China’s Millions, 1d. | Morgan & OrganofChina Inland Mission ; 
Scott. fully illustrated, and replete 
| wh stirring intelligence. 

Coral Missionary. 1d. | Wells Juvenile magazine. 
| Gardner. 

Presbyterian Mes-| 1d. | 14  Pater- | Commonplace. 

senger and Mis- | noster Row. 
sionary Record. } 

All the World. 3d. | Salvation | Evangelism at a white heat! 
| Army. (They have matter for a dozen 
| such magazines.) 

Home Mission Field | | Rivingtons. Church home news only. 

of Ch. of England | 
Gospel Missionary. | Bell&Sons. 
(Home Missions) and | | 
special works. 

Jewish Herald. 1d. | Snow. Organ of British Society ; not 
| a strong thing, but gives 
: much information as to work 
} abroad. 

Jewish Intelligence. 1d. | Nisbet. Much better, pictures good 
| matter and get-up in ‘good 
| taste. Organ of London 

Society. 

Service for the King | 2d. | Conf. Hall. | Organ of Mildmay ; a delight- 
ful record of Christ-like 
labour in infinite variety. 

Bible Society | 3d. | Office B. & | Worth four times the money! 

Monthly Report. F, Literary style good, pictures 
superior, and very interesting. 

Rest and Reaping. 1d. | Morgan & | Ed. by Miss Mason of Homes 

Scott. of Rest; pious, prophetic, 
practical. 

Word on the Waters} rd. | Office. Organ of the Mission in Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand; crisp 

| facts. 

Word and Work. 1d. | Shaw. Strictly evangelical, but pleaty 
| of news. 

Christian. 1d. | Morgan & | Admirable in its way as re- 
| Scott. cording all ‘‘ Gospel” work, 
| but, of course, under limita- 

tions. 

American, 

Missionary Review of Funk &| Far away the best thing out. 
the World. Wagnalls.| In every respect, literary 
style, breadth news, get up, 
right; but, of course, such a 
big thing as Britishers have 
as not yet dreamt of in missions. 

Missionary Herald. | $1.00 | Boston. Only second to the above, 
strongly edited and clear. 

Baptist Missionary. Do. Has good articles occasionally ; 
is also well got up. 

Herald of Missionary New York. | Also fairly good. 

ews. 
Woman's Work in Do. One of the best. Pictures few 
Missionary Field. but good, type excellent ; 
papers from the ladies lively 
and interesting; gives a fine 
portrait always, and is the 
organ of Protestant Episcopal 
Churc 
Spirit of Missions. Do. 
American Missionary Do. Of local interest, but with a 
: decent article now and then. 
Missionary Record. {St. Louis. | Presbyterian ; well done. 








Dr. Pierson, who is now on a missionary tour in 
this country, contributes to the Missionary Review of 
March a paper on Missions in Old Scotland, in the course 
of which he says :— 


No man can show a sensible reason why within the next ten 
years the Word of God should not be published throughout the 
world. Thirty millions of Protestant disciples can evangelize 
the world if each one will become responsible for f/ty other 
souls. If one missionary will go to the field out of every 300 
Protestant church members, we shall have 100,coo missionaries 
in the foreign work, besides native helpers that now outnumber 
the missionary band five to one. If every such church member 
could be led to consecrate habitually and systematically to 
missions, five cents a day, it would yield the enormous sum of 
about 550,000,000 dollars yearly, or one anda half million 
dollars aday! Think what could be done in evangelizing the 


world if there were a band of 100,000 missionaries sent out by 
Christian churches, with the grand sum of 550,000,000 dollars 
a year to provide for their support ! 
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HOW TO SUPPRESS THE SLAVE TRADE. 
BY AN EX-OFFICER OF THE CONGO STATE. 

Mr. E. T. GRAVE, an ex-officer of the Congo State, con- 
tinues in the Century his papers on “ The Slave Trade in 
the Congo Basin.” The following is his suggestion for its 
suppression :— 


In my opinion, it will be some years before the slave-trade 
carried on by the Arabs can be successfully grappled with, but 
there is no reason why any delay should occur in striking a 
blow at the inter-tribal trade. The Congo Free State has 
moved a step in the right direction by establishing near Stanley 
Falls an intrenched camp, with the object of forming a barrier 
to keep the Arabs, with their Manyema banditti, east of that 

sition. While we are still able to keep the Arabs east of the 

alls, no time should be lost in eradicating the existing blood- 
shed west of that point. It is a big work, but it is a duty 
which the civilized world owes to the helpless slave. When 
operations are actually begun, Stanley Pool should be the 
starting point. If half a dozen fast boats were placed on the 
river at Stanley Pool, each armed with twenty black soldiers, 
officered by two or three competent Europeans, thousands of 
human lives would be saved. 

These boats would be continually moving about the river, 
and those in command would begin my making a careful study 
of local politics. They would have to convince the natives 
of their determination to stop these diabolical ceremonies of 
bloodshed. The natives should be warned that any villages 
which in the future were guilty of carrying out such ceremonies 
would be most severely punished. Some of the better-disposed 
native chiefs would have to be bought over to the side of the 
white man, Spies should be engaged all over the district, so 
that a boat on arriving would immediately hear of any execution 
that was about to take place or that had taken place; and I 
would suggest that any village which still continued these acts 
of cruelty, after having been fairly and fully warned, should be 
attacked, and a severe example made of the principal offenders, 
A few such punishments would soon have a most salutary 
effect. These operaiions I should recommend to be carried on 
between Stanley Pool and the Falls. Posts should also be 
established in commanding positions to control the mouths of 
the slave-raiding rivers. Each point should be supplied with a 
boat such as I have recommended for the lower river. Other 
stations should be established in the centre of the slave-raiding 
district. Slaves at the time in the markets might be redeemed 
and placed in some settlement, where they could be trained as 
soldiers or learn some useful craft. 

After having bought all the slaves which were exposed for 
sale, warning should be given that any attempt to purchase 
human beings for slavery would be the signal for war, and that 
the purchasers would be severely punished. 

Sooner or later the Arabs at Stanley Falls will have to be 
battled with. All the natives on the Upper Congo, quite up 
to the limits at present reached by the Arabs, should be con- 
trolled as much as possible by Europeans. They should be 
combine together under Europeans, so that when the time 
arrives that the Arabs decide to move west they would be 
met at their frontiers by a barrier of well-armed and resolute 
natives. 

In the Nouvelle Revue there is an article by M. Etienne 
Peroz upon slavery and the French Soudan, which certainly 
has the merit of showing that he has the courage of his 
opinions. His contention is briefly :—We can’t put.slavery 
down in Central Africa. We want population very badly 

in the region of the French Soudan. Then let us utilise 
slavery as a temporary measure, and under certain condi- 
tions draw our needed population from the caravans of the 
slave-dealers. To be fairly appreciated, his proposal 


should, however, be read in full. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


JUSTICE IN EGYPT. 
FROM THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


THE Nouvelle Revue contains a very well-informed and 
thoughtful article on a subject which is just now occupy- 
ing the serious attention of the authorities, namely, justice 
in Egypt. There is much in it which is too technical for re- 
production, but the paper should be read by all those who 
are interested in the question. The charges formulated 
against the existing system are very severe, and unfor- 
tunately it is a matter of common knowledge that reform 
isurgent. It is satisfactory to note that the writer realises 
the evil effects produced in the mixed tribunals by the 
principle of Internationalism from which Egypt has already 
so deeply suffered. “Born of internationalism, the tri- 
bunals suffer from it. It was already a source of weakness 
that they could not be homogeneous, but composed of 
both native magistrates and magistrates taken from the 
different foreign countries. Unfortunately this hereditary 
vice was inevitable. Europe insisted rightly upon receiv- 
ing guarantees against the abandonment of a part of the 
capitulations, and this mixed composition of the courts 
could alone furnish those guarantees. The powers should 
have stopped there, and have occupied themselves no 
further after that with individual interests. Instead of 
that, the attempt has been made to turn a tribunal of 
justice into a political instrument under the pretence of 
safeguarding the interests of various nationalities. As 
if magistrates could have any other mission than to do 
justice.” This is most true. The political intrigues 
which have been associated with questions which 
should have been questions of pure justice in Egypt are of 
scandalous notoriety. The writer of the article speaks 
fearlessly of the staff, as well as of the system of the 
courts. He finds much to criticise in both, insists upon 
the necessity of a reform of the code, and winds up by 
urging on the French Government not to repeat in this 
matter the obstructive mistake made with regard to the 
conversion of the Preference Loan. ‘A good system 
of justice is the condition of all steady progress: 
To give one which shall be complete and com- 
prehensive to the Europeans in Egypt, is to furnish 
them with an important stimulus towards regeneration. 
England sees, doubtless, in a limited extension of 
powers in penal matters, nothing more than a simple 
measure of public order. It can only be a matter of 
rejoicing to observe that her aim is not opposed in this to 
the interest of the foreign colonies. The French Govern- 
ment, which has for some time past refused all that it 
ought to accept, and accepted all that it should refuse, 
would commit a fault similar to that which it committed 
in refusing the conversion if it were to persist in not 
conceding to the tribunals of the reform the extension 
of competence in penal matters within the limits which 
all unprejudiced minds recognise as indispensable.” 

The extension alluded to is one of the important 
questions of judicial reform in Egypt. Sir E. Baring has 
long been occupied with the whole matter, and it is 
satisfactory, in a subject fenced round with jealousies, 
to meet with a foreign writer willing to discuss it dis- 
interestedly upon its merits. 


a 

To the same review M. G. de Wailly contributes two 
papers; one upon the people of Abyssinia, and one upon 
the Amazon army of Dahomey, a subject of considerable 
interest just now, as the Amazons are actually in the 
field against the French. The result of the fighting at 
Kotonou, however, has been adverse to the female 
warriors, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 


THERE has been a good deal of controversy of late as to 
the destiny of the Catholic Church in the American 
Republic. The following extract from an article by Dr. 
Ellenwood in the Missionary Review will be read with 
interest. It cannot possibly be alleged that Dr. Ellenwood 
is biassed in favour of Romanism. He reckons the 
number of Catholics in America at nine millions, which 
is a “ strong stranded, hard, twisted agency which no one 
can ignore.” He points out that— 


In the first place, the great Catholic gain in this country 
has been due mainly to the constant tide of immigration. This 
is not likely to cease so long as the populations of Europe throw 
off a surplus, and this alone will constantly affect the com- 
parative ratios of Romanism in this country. In the second 
place, there is a greater increase of Catholic population by 
natural generation. The influence of wealth upon our native- 
born citizens of the Anglo-American stock, and the increased 
extravagance which widely prevails, operate unfavourably upon 
the number of marriages and the natural increase of population. 
Thus, from 1800 to 1850, the population of the country increased 
nine-fold ; the membership of all evangelistic churches twenty- 
seven-fold ; the Roman Catholic sixty-three-fold. From 1850 
to 1880 the population increased 116 per cent., the communi- 
cants of Protestant churches 185 per cent., and the Roman 
Catholics 294 per cent. Or, to take another line of comparison, 
in 1850 the Catholics equalled 45 per cent. of the total Pro- 
testant church membership, and in 1880, 63 per cent. 

When we consider the boldness and assurance of infidelity, I 
think that every true friend of the cause of Christ must rejoice 
in the alliance of the Roman Catholic Church in this country. 
That it is a Christian Church in its great body of believers, and 
aside from its hierarchical assumptions, I, for one, have no 
doubt. That there are tens and hundreds of thousands of real 
Christians in its communion, I am confident. That its strong 
faith and its unflinching maintenance of its principles will help 
to interpose an important barrier against the flippant infidelity 
of the day, there is good reason to believe. Cardinal Gibbons’ 
able book, recently published, is a strong defence of the com- 
mon Christian faith. 

That the Roman. Catholic Church in this country will 
become a great power we have no doubt. That it will exert a 
disproportionate influence in our politics seems probable. That 
it will ever gain such power as to overthrow our liberties I do 
not believe. The American people are long-suffering under the 
encroachments of particular sections or classes, but when the 
evil is ripe for retribution, they rise up and sweep it away as 
with the resistless power of the tides. Meanwhile, let us hope 
that American Catholics themselves will become so broadened 
that they will lose their interest in the dead chrysalis of Italian 
supremacy, and will seek to enthrone here the true Head Over 
All, who is confined to no country or hemisphere. 


Quite another note is sounded by Mr. W. H. Hunter 
in the North American Review for March, in which he 
declares that the papistical power is messing everything 
in Canada. The Legislature is organised as methodically 
as if it were a Congregation of Rome. 


Now Jesuit and Ultramontane have supplanted the Gallican 
as keeper of the conscience of the people. ‘There are haditants 
no longer, only za¢éonalists. Faith and patriotism go hand in 
hand under the new régime. 

Religious fervour being quickened by race motives and y the 
belief that under the shadow of the cross the Frenci. Can idian 
is appointed to rule this continent, an entire people have 
enrolled in the active militia of the Church of Rome. And 
brave handsel have they already got of the future promised 
their obedience to the statecraft of priests. From Quebec, 


that ‘‘ consecrated abcde of the Catholic faith,” the invader has 
been hour by hour thrust back, and of the English settlements, 
so long the stronghold of Protestantism, nearly all at this 
moment of writing have been erected into Catholic parishes. 
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Lands that for upwards of a century were held in free Englisa 
tenure are now tilled by French-Canadian farmers, who, for the 
glory of their race, submit gladly to ‘‘ Za Fabrigue” and the 
visits of the tithe-gatherer. In northern and eastern Ontario a 
veritable army of occupation is busy founding a new Quebec. 
Everywhere St. Jean Baptiste societies keep the French-Cana- 
dian colonist in touch with the controlling principle that ‘‘New 
France’s mission of civilisation should advance as of old by an 
alliance for mutual protection between religion and the state.” 

For eminent service in thus presenting America with still 
another problem of race and creed, the Society of Jesus in 
Quebec has just been endowed out of the public moneys of that 
province. 


THE JEW OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY DR. STRACY, OF BUFFALO. 


THE missionary zeal of the American Protestants is so 
great that they do not despair of the conversion of the 
Jews, and pending their conversion they are quite pre- 
pared to speak civilly of the descendants of Abraham. 
An instance of this is afforded in Dr. Stracy’s article in 
the Missionary Review for March :— 


The change in the position of the Jew within the last half 
century is one of the most remarkable character, Fifty years 
ago the Jew was inert and imbecile. Now he exercises a 
power greater than in the days of David or Solomon. The 
Jews to-day influence more people, control more bullion, and 
exercise more legislative power than they did when they had 
their temple, their land, and their sceptre. They have been 
stationary for eighteen centuries and hunted into obscurity. 
To-day they attract wider attention than ever before in their 
history. It is estimated by those who claim to see the drift of 
things, that in a brief period all the seats of justice will be in 
their hands. Out of twelve hundred students at law in Berlin, 
six hundred were Jews. The Berlin and other Councils are 
ruled by a Jewish majority, and all offices are in the gift of 
Jews. The German tradesman sinks to a secondary position 
alongside his Jew competitor, the best squares are filled with 
Jew shops, the best estates have passed into their hands; in. 
Germany they have ousted the best families from their patri- 
monial possessions. This is true of Holland also. The Jew is 
the world’s chief banker to-day. Almost the whole of the 
liberal press of Germany is in their hands. The two leading 
papers of Rome were, and possibly still are, edited by Jews. 
The power of the Jewish press of the continent of Europe is 
very great in matters political, scientific, and theological. At 
the bar the Jew has achieved great eminence within thirty 
years of opportunity, The children of Jews are being educated 
in a ratio disproportioned to those of Gentiles in many countries, 
especially in Germany, Austria, and even Russia. As the 
Jew has entered into the civilisation of the age and become a 
part of it, Rabbinical Judaism has necessarily undergone 
considerable modification. Amongst multitudes of them in 
Germany, the hope of a Messiah has totally disappeared, 
A spirit of scepticism has laid hold of the younger genera- 
tion, so that conviction has disappeared; that there is 
truth, and that man can obtain it; all idealism is gone, 
and nothing is considered to be useful and worth while any 
effort but that which promises material advantage—wealth, 
honour, power, and enjoyment. Of two thousand shops 
kept by Jews in the city of Paris, not over a hundred are 
closed on Saturday. Of the seventy thousand Jews in New 
York City, not over twenty-five hundred are attached to the 
synagogue. Where Judaism has come in contact with Christian 
civilisation, it has resulted in a death-blow to Rabbinical 
Judaism. A return to simple Mosaic Judaism has proven to be 
an impossibility. Even in other countries Rabbinism has been 
undermined. The majority of Jews are more familiar with the 
doctrines and sayings of the New Testament than they are with 
those of the Talmud or Pentateuch. 
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HOME RULE FOR WALES. 


In the Westminster Review there are a series of papers 
on the question of Home Rule for Wales. The gist of 
them is as follows :— 


BY RIGHT HON. G. OSBORNE MORGAN, M.P. 


In the Irish sense I do not think that Wales is ripe for 
Home Rule. But the indifference of the English Parlig- 
ment and Government to the wants and wishes of the 
Welsh people is a matter which calls loudly for some 
. remedy. Mr. Dillwyn’s motion for the Disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church was supported by twenty-five out of 
thirty Welsh representatives, and only opposed by three— 
preponderance of opinion for which no parallel can be 
found in recent parliamentary annals. Yet the motion 
was rejected by more than fifty votes. As long as English 
statesmen refuse to acknowledge so distinct and un- 
doubted a nationality, they will never succeed in satisfy- 
ing the aspirations of my countrymen, or in governing 
them as a free people ought to be governed. I am not 
inclined to put much faith in the remedy of Home Rule. 
I should much prefer the proposal, made two years ago 
by Mr. Rathbone, and rejected by a very narrow majority 
of the House of Commons, to refer all Welsh Bills toa 
Grand or Standing Committee, composed mainly, but not 
exclusively, of members from Wales. I believe, how- 
ever, that the true solution of the problem is to be found 
in the creation of a Grand National Council, composed of 
the members of the Welsh County Councils, which are, 
in the true sense of the word, popular and representative 
bodies. Such a Grand Council, endowed with largely 
extended legislative, or quasi-legislative, as well as admi- 
nistrative powers in matters purely Welsh, and holding 
its sittings in some central place in the Principality, would, 
I believe, for the present adequately meet the justice of 
the case, and the legitimate aspirations of the Welsh 
people. 

BY SIR E, J. REED, M.P. 


Home Rule for Wales is not a question of giving a 
separate domestic government to a homogeneous or 
almost homogeneous country, but is rather a question of 
establishing a separate domestic government over a 
country in which the proofs of nationality are very 
strongly marked in the more scattered inhabitants, agri- 
cultural and mining, of the interior, but are very much 
less marked—much less marked on the whole than the 
evidences of a mixture of nationalities—in the remaining 
portion of the country. Cardiff is most unquestionably a 
town of Wales, the largest and most important of all, but 
can any one pretend that it would be a boon and an 
honour to Cardiff to detach it, in all its local interests, 
from the rest of the United Kingdom, and from the Im- 
perial Parliament, to put it under a local Parliament and 
a local Executive, in which purely Welsh ideas, views, 
feelings, habits, &c., prevail? I doubt it. As Cardiff's 
representative, I can safely say that I should, as at pre- 
sent advised, be very sorry to have to go to Aberystwith, 
or Welshpool, or Brecon, instead of to Downing-street. 

But what I do see is an urgent necessity for Welsh 
representatives securing all the aid possible in this West- 
minster Parliament for getting the Church Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment question, the Tithes, Education, 
Endowments, and other like questions settled with the 
least possible delay, and therefore before a Welsh Home 
Rule Bill could be passed. And I alsowish to see County 
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Government so developed and enlarged in Wales that 
every section of the Welsh people may have the means of 
dealing with its own affairs in its own fashion. 


TWO UNIVERSITY AUTHORITIES. 


Mr. Owen Morgan Edwards, Fellow of Lincoln, says :— 
The unanimous demands of Wales are that, on account 
of her distinct development, her religion and her educa- 
tion should be under her own control—that is, the Church 
of England in Wales should be disestablished and the 
system of Welsh education should be completed by the 
creation of a Welsh University. The former demand has 
been persistently refused, and Wales is forced to agitate 
for Home Rule. 

Professor Henry Jones says:—What power it should 
grant to Wales is not possible to say. Most Welshmen, 
whg reflect, would deprecate sensational legislation in the 
direction of Home Rule, and would prefer to see their 
countrymen serve their apprenticeship in self-government 
on the County Councils, and on these councils combined, 
either by representation or otherwise, into -a central 
governing body with definitely prescribed powers. The 
English Legislature should proceed further in the line 
taken by it, and allow Wales to regulate the drink traffic, 
to educate its youth, to support its religious institutions, 
to deal with its social problems, and to remove the 
obstacles to the development of its national character, 7 
tts own way. It should cut Wales free of England in 
these respects, instead of bidding it wait till similar de- 
mands have arisen in England. 


WALES A NATION. 


Mr. Beriah Gwynne Evans writes a long and eloquent 
paper setting forth the claims of the Welsh Nationality :— 
Wherever Welshmen go the world over they carry with 
them their national characteristics. It is estimated that in 
England alone at least 130,000 Welsh-speaking people 
may be found, a large proportion of whom attend re- 
ligious services conducted in their native tongue. In the 
United States, the Welsh element is not only numerous, 
but influential, and able to render a good account 
of itself when necessary. At least three Welsh weekly 
newspapers are published exclusively in the interests 
of Welsh-Americans, with a correspondingly propor- 
tionate number of magazines. In Australia, South 
Africa, and ‘South America, Welsh services, Welsh 
Sunday-schools, and Welsh Eisteddvodau are held, and 
the praises of the old country—made all the dearer by 
absence—are sung. 

Wales has been a nation, is a nation, and will continue 
to be a nation, so far as historical individuality can 
preserve and declare nationality. 


GOVERN WALES ACCORDING TO WELSH IDEAS. 


Mr. A. C. Humphreys Owen, of the North Wales 
Liberal Federation, says :—Slackness and imperfection in 
legislation, though annoying, and in the case of disestab- 
lishment an intolerable evil, are not the only, nor even, 
I think, the primary cause of the unrest of Wales. 

The instinct of nationality, which has within the last 
thirty years remodelled the map of Europe, has never 
been quite extinguished among us. 

No reason can fairly be alleged for refusing to a nation 
with such a history the honourable ambition of shaping 
more completely, and controlling with ampler powers and 
over wider fields, its own domestic affairs, and as the 
North Wales Liberal Federation has again and again pro- 
claimed, governing Wales in accordance with Welsh 
ideas. 
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IN PRAISE OF PRESIDENT HARRISON’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


IF any one wants to know what can be said in praise of 
President Harrison’s Republican administration he cannot 
do better than read Senator H. L. Dawes’ article on “A 
Year of Republican Control,” in the Forum for March, of 
which the following is a summary :— 


This administra.ion is leading the diplomatic intercourse of 
the nation out of bewildering tog and spiritless ambiguity into 
a plain-spoken directness, understood and heeded everywhere, 
and is adjusting on honourable terms long-postponed and 
irritating questions of difference with other nations. It is 
taking hold in dead earnest of financial questions hitherto 
tossed about by tentative experiment, or suffered by neglect to 
drift at will. The national banking system and the silver 
question have at last gone into the ‘‘ orders of the day ” in the 
halls of Congress, for the consideration that their importance 
demands, The tariff is being so reformed that the receipts 
will not exceed the just expenditures of the Government, and 
at the same time American producers and American labourers 
will be protected in the enjoyment of the markets and the 
labour of their own country. The rehabilitation of the navy 
and the restoration of the merchant marine are being pushed 
forward with a zeal and enthusiasm never known before. In 
shipyards on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, resonant with the 
fall of the hammer and the music of the lathe, and animate with 
the genius and skill of American artisans, ships are being built 
for the navy and merchant service that have no superiors afloat. 
American capital, labour, and brain have at last conquered on our 
own soil, and the occupation of the preacher who would close 
our own shipyards and purchase our naval and merchant 
marine abroad is gone. Mormonism has lost the insolent 
bravado that past temporising has fed, and now stands at 
bay. Hope has been kindled anew in the breast of the coloured 
citizen, that his constitutional rights will no longer be a mockery, 
and that the utmost power of the Constitution will be invoked 
for his protection. Other territories, following the example of 
the four new States that were the first fruits of Republican 
ascendency, are putting on the garments of statehood in the 
confidence that they will not be turned away when they apply 
for admission. The positive and aggressive Americanism that 
won for the Republican Party the opportunity to administer 
the Government, has in this short year so infused itself into 
naticnal enterprise, has so quickened development and nerved 
the arm of labour, that a period of general prosperity un- 
surpassed in our history testifies to the wisdom of the policy 
thus inaugurated. With it have come confidence and courage. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING. 


Mr. W. H. GILDER, writing on signal codes, savage and 
scientific, in the Cosmopolitan for March, gives the follow- 
ing account of the coming revolution of signalling by the 
heliograph :— 

Ileretofore much difficulty has often arisen in using the 
heliograph to distinguish between the long and the short ex- 
posures of the flash which marks the difference between the dot 
and the dash by which the alphabet is expressed. The rule is 
that a flash for a dash should be three times the length of that 
for a dot ; but, in receiving a message, it requires one who is a 
thorough expert to avoid mistakes. To obviate this difficulty, 
Lieutenant John P. Finley, assistant to the chief signal officer 
of the United States Army, has devised an instrument that is 
destined to revolutionise the method of signalling, both by the 
heliographs and by lanterns or electric lights. He uses the 
same alphabet, but uses one flash or one light to represent a dot 
and two flashes or two lights, simultaneously exposed, to in- 
dicate adash. In this way there can be no possibility of mis- 
taking one for the other. His instruments, with the various 
improvements and adaptation to night service, with lanterns or 
electric lights, cover every branch of signalling by flashes of 
light, and have almost entirely replaced those heretofore in use 
in this country and abroad for military purposes, 


HOME-READING CIRCLES. 

Mr. FREDERICK B. NoBLeE contributes to the Nez 
England Magazine an illustrated paper giving an account 
of the manifold activities connected with Chautauqua, the 
essential principle of which is being naturalised in this 
country by the excellent association known as the Home 
Reading Union. The Literary and Scientific Circle, the 
most complete and most characteristic out-growth of the 
Chautauqua idea, has a four years’ course of home reading, 
another course for graduates, a musical circle, a teachers 


‘union, a society of fine arts, and a town club. Mr. Noble 


says :— 

Chautauqua is Americanizing America. It is a potency 12 
the growth of the consciousness of nationality, a large factor in 
producing a homogeneous American life. Every one i Its 
thirty thousand local reading circles has some measure of 
influence. Many are teachers or lawyers, or clergymen, or 
editors, who impress themselves upon their hundreds. 

Its influence indeed spreads far beyond America, for 
Chautauqua is no mean agency in helping to decide what the 
Japanese civilisation of to-morrow shall be. The Chautauqua 
literary and scientific circles of Japan comprise thirty thousand 
native members. 


Of more general interest, however, than any account 
that can be published about Chautauqua would be an 
account of the attempt being made in this country (0 
organise and direct home reading, by the Home Reading 
Circles Union, which has its headquarters at Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, and of whose opera- 
tions I shall have something to say in an early number, 


WHAT “ USURY ” HAS DONE FOR THE WEST. 


THE working of the credit system on a large scale 
is always interesting when it is intelligibly set forth, and 
in view of the denunciation of all lending of money on 
interest as falling under the curse of usury, it would be 
well for those who hold views now and then to read such 
an article as Professor Gleed contributes to the Forum 
for March on Western Mortgages. Thesystem on which 
the Western States have been developed is there set 
forth with great detail. All the great communities west 
of the Mississippi have grown up and been nursed 
into prosperity by money borrowed on mortgage. 

What has been done with this vast borrowed capital ? 
Labour has been employed. Thousands of villages, towns, and 
cities have been built. Thousands of miles of rai}road have 
been constructed. Millions of acres of land have been subjected 
to private dominion, have become a part of the estimated 
wealth of the country, and have been set to producing what 
the world wants. Farm buildings of all sorts have been 
constructed, and farm machinery purchased. The cattle 
industry has been enormously developed. Mines have bee» 
opened. Churches and schoolhouses have been erected. States © 
have been founded. The growth which occupied a hundred 
years in the older States, has been here crowded into ten. The 
mortgage did this. The people were an industrious, hard- 
working, ambitious people. The money that has been loaned 
them has not been squandered. If the loans made to the West 
have been large, the increase in the wealth of the West has 
been astonishing. The money advanced to the West is all 
there—represented by property, real and personal, which is 
rapidly giving back its increase. It is all there, engaged in 
producing wealth. 

Under the mortgage system, in spite of all the fore- 
closing that has been going on for twenty years, the 
West is still a land of small farmers who own the land 
which they till. The few tenant farmers that exist are 
lazy andincapable. There were more large farms twenty 
years ago than there are to-day. The article is a very 
interesting one to the student of economical development, 
be it is somewhat too technical for further summary 

ere, 
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THE PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO AS POET. 


EVERYBODY remembers the Tzar’s famous toast to the 
“only friend of Russia.” The Prince of Montenegro, to 
whom it referred, has not appeared to the English public 
in the light of a poet, but such the Mouvelle Revue, in a 
remarkable article, gives us good ground to call him. 

The position of Montenegro in the Eastern problem is 
one which is not easy for the west to comprehend; 
it,involves a sort of political “problem of three bodies.” 
One is too apt to regard all the small states which have 
been enfranchised since 1878 as being violently partisan, 
either of the great central conservative alliance or enthu- 
siastic for the answering enthusiasm of the North; but in 

- this paper we are presented with neither of these phases. 
Here we see a prince as ardently patriotic as the 
ruler of some dominant power might be; hating with an 
equal intensity the Turk upon the east and the German 
on the west, and displaying in his war-songs, at least, no 
particular desire for the domination of Russia. The 
sentiment has been the inspiration of very fervent and, so 
far as translation at least can give a true idea, of very 
excellent poetry. 

“His muse,” says the author of the paper in question, 
“though varied, is mostly drawn towards those local sub- 
jects which require a local interest for them to impassion 
the reader. Nevertheless, some of these songs of his, 
thanks to the patriotism which pulses in them, have 
touched a fundamental chord in the hearts of the Mon- 
tenegrins, and have at last taken rank with the most 
original of their folk-songs.” 

One of the chief objects of his people in their recent 
struggles has been the possession of a port on the Adriatic, 
and it is on the realisation of this desire that the Prince 
has written a short lyric, of which the following is a very 
inadequate rendering :— 


I hail thee, blue valley of waters and wide, that was longed for 
so long, 

I hail thee, and see thee, and seeing, I wonder and hate a new 
hate 

For mine enemies, in that they dared to hatefully separate 

My hills and thy waters,—two natures as fair and two freedoms 
as strong. 

We are one to the other ; fast bound by the shedding of tlood 
we two, 

And we silence our curses, and wait till our God shall 
anathematise. 

To Him be the glory that now I can sing me this song, and to 
you, 

Oh! Falcons of Tserna-Gora, that the murmur of waves replies. 

Be mine; by this song I conjure you, oh! waters, be mine if 
you prize 

The hand of that God on your depths, your gems and. your 
creatures increase. 

Be mine in your height and your width, in your winds, and your 
storm, and your peace ; 

Be mine with the hue that is wooed of the sky, with your ships 
and your oars. 

Be to mie, oh! blue waters, and wash with the foam of your 
surging my shores, 

Till the sun shall dry up your abyss; till the world and its 
people shall cease. 


The remainder of the article, by far its longer half, is 
occupied with the detailed plot of one of the Prince’s 
dramas, the interest of which to the reader is a purely 
historical one (for no translations are given), but which 
has had, it would seem, a great popularity among the 
Seuthern Slavs, and which has even been acted in Russia. 

The Prince’s chronicler ends by saying of the play :— 
“The very names mentioned cannot but recall to 
those Slavonic nations which looked to his country for 
heir salvation from Turkish or German thraldom n-any 
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and glorious memories. ... All this gives the work in 
question a political interest beyond that excited by its own 
merit. But more than this, when a reigning prince writes, 
as he has written, that only he who knows is worthy of 
kingship, is he not himself worthy beyond others to govern 
and to guide his country towards its highest destinies? 
.. . . Lord Tennyson, like Prince Nicholas, has sung a 
small but invincible people. King Leonidas, with his 
300 Spartans, won certainly the most glorious of victories; 
but Prince Nicholas, with his 300, would seem to have 
done better: to have rescued his country from foreign 
invasion, and to have left it a posterity inviolate and free.” 





THE LANGWORTHY CASE. 
A NEW VERSION IN GERMAN DRESS, 


In the April number of Vom Fels Zum Meer the 
“Strange True Story of the Langworthy Marriage; or 
A Millionaire’s Shame,” is retold, mainly from the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette “ Extra,” the writer drawing on his imagina- 
tion for some minor details, such as his sordid picture of 
London. In February, 1880, he begins, Miss Mildred 
Long and Mr. Edward Martin Langworthy, the two per- 
sonages in a lawsuit which for a time aroused great excite- 
ment and indignation in England, first met at the Bedford 
Hotel, Paris. The two persons mainly concerned in the 
case were by no means commonplace. Miss Long was a 
slender, active, clever, handsome girl of about twenty- 
three—a real Englishwoman. She was superior-looking. 
Round her sunken eyes and high eyebrows there was 
womanly tenderness. Her mouth was well delineated. 
Altogether she was an attractive figure. She wore her 
arm in a sling, for she had broken it while skating. Not- 
withstanding her youth, Miss Long went about by herself 
with that social freedom which so well becomes her 
countrywomen. She was accustomed to go her own way 
independently of any one else, and she was alone at the 
hotel. She had been very successful in her studies, and 
had left her paternal roof at the age of seventeen to earn 
her own livelihood. And so the story is continued down 
to the beginning of 1886 when Mrs. Langworthy has 
entered the service of the poor at the Camden Grove 
Mission Home. The writer continues :— 

Mrs. Langworthy had a district of 180 poor families to 
visit and a club for girls to superintend. Those who do not 
know London, especially the suburb in which Camden Grove 
is situated, will have difficulty in realising what the task was 
which fell to the lot of this woman, who only a few years before 
had been a teacher in the first schools of the country. But 
many a one who has been to London knows nothing of this 
part of the town. The chief railways do not run there, No- 
body who has not to do with the stocks, or who is not taken 
there by business, ever visits this part: Even curiosity does 
not impel one to go there. But the visitor from Dover on his 
way to the great city has certainly cast a look at the peculiar 
world opening out before him. It is as if Gulliver’s account of 
a journey to the land of dwarfs was about to be realised. Ata 
great height the train rushes into the city, traversing hundreds 
of straight streets of houses and houses, all built in one style, 
as if they had been turned out of Niiremburg toy-shops. They 
are all two-story high, and have two windows in front and a 
little garden at the back. The high chimneys, however, lend 
some life to the picture. Monotonous as is the architecture of 
the houses, there is but one colour also. It is not the foggy 
atmosphere of London alone which makes all look so gloomy, 
nor the grime of a town which is larger than Reuss-on-the- 
Lippe, and which has about as many inhabitants as Bavaria, 
and in which 800,000 cubic ==¢res of gas and 200,000 cwt. of 
coal are consumed daily, but _xsery, which is more depressing 
in England than anywhere else in the world. The brick walls, 
which were once yellow, perspire with a black sticky moisture, 
the last trace of green has disappeared from the gardens, and 
the windows resemble black holes.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THREE VIEWS ABOUT ZOLAISM. 
BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES, MR. W. H. MALLOCK, AND MR. 
HALL CAINE. 


In “Over the Teacups,” in the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has something to say on the 
vexed question of “ Ultra-Realism.” It may be interesting 
to quote as one of the literary events of the month the 
publication, in its complete form, of M. Zola’s latest 
novel, ‘‘La Béte Humaine.” As it is a novel which com- 
bines the gore of the shambles with the filth of the sty, 
more copies have been sold than of any other novel, even 
by the same author. 

DR. HOLMES. 


Dr. Holmes naturally takes up his parable strongly 
against M. Zola and all his school. 


It seems to me, I said, that the great additions which have 
been made by realism to the territory of literature consist 
largely in swampy, malarious, ill-smelling patches of soil which 
had previously been left to 
reptiles and vermin. It is per- 
fectly easy to be original by 
violating the laws of decency 
and the canons of good taste. 
The general consent of civilised 
= was supposed to have 

ished certain subjects from 
the conversation of well-bred 
people and the pages of respect- 
able literature. There is no sub- 
ject, or hardly any, which may 
not be treated of at the proper 
time, in the proper place, by 
the fitting person, for the right 
kind of listener or reader. But 
when the poet or the story- 
teller invades the province of 
the man of science, he is on 
dangerous ground, I need say 
nothing of the blunders he is 
pretty sure to make. The 
imaginative writer is after effects. 
The scientific man is after truth. 
Science is decent, modest ; does 
not try to startle, but to in- 
struct. The same scenes and 
objects which outrage every 
sense of delicacy in the story- 
teller’s highly - coloured para- 
graphs can be read without 


iving offence in the chaste 
M. ZOLA, 


anguage of the physiologist or 
the physician. 

In this matter of the literal reproduction of sights and scenes 
which our natural instinct and our better-informed taste and 
judgment teach us to avoid, art has been far in advance of 
literature. 

The first great miz.ake made by the ultra-realists, like Flau- 
bert and Zola, is, as I have said, their ignoring the line of 
distinction between imaginative art and science. When the 
hospitals are invaded by the novelist, he should learn something 
from the physicians as well as from the patients. Who does 
not remember odious images that can never be washed out 
from the consciousness which they have stained? A man’s 
vocabulary is terribly retentive of evil words, and the images 
they present cling to his memory and will not loose their hold. 
One who has had the mischance to soil his mind by reading 
certain poems of Swift will never cleanse it to its original 
whiteness. Expressions and thoughts of a certain character 
stain the fibre of the thinking organ, and in some degree affect 
the hue of every idea that passes through the disordered tissues. 

This is the gravest accusation to bring against realism, old 
or recent, whether in the brutal paintings of Spagnoletto or in 
the unclean revelations of Zola. Leave the description of the 
drains and cesspools to the hygienic specialist, the painful facts 
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of disease to the physician, the details of the laundry to the 
washerwoman, 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


BY MR. W. H. MALLOCK. 


There is something amazingly incongruous in. the 
spectacle of Mr. W. H. Mallock posing, in the Forum for 
March, as the censor of M. Zola, whose novels seem to 
offend the author of “A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century,” and it leads him to discourse upon the rela- 
tions of Art to Truth. In his paper he aspires to point 
out a certain truth, which, though at present entirely 
neglected, is, when once stated, almost self-evident, 
and will, when once recognised, place the discussion 
in question in a wholly new light and on a wholly new 
basis. That truth is as follows: All art that represents 
reality—even the art that represents a scene or an event 
with the utmost completeness and fidelity possible—is 
nothing more than a selection of some few facts out of a 
multitude, 

And now we come to the 
all-important question: Upon 
what principles are such se- 
lections made? Life in its 
entirety seems a very dif- 
ferent thing to different men, 
according to the religion o: 
the philosophy in the light of 
which they view it; and con- 
sequently the facts that thev 
select as samples will vars 
also. The work of a rea! 
artist compared with M. Zola s 
description of life is as the 
“ Shipwreck,” by Byron, in 
“Don Juan,” and a shipwreck 
by M. Zola, which only de- 
scribe the retching of the sea- 
sick passengers and analyses 
of thecontents of the stewards 
basins. 

Mr. Mallock’s conclusion 
Let us talk about art for art s 
sake as much as we please, 
anything that even attempts 
to be a work of art, musi 
imply some creed, must be 
based on some creed, ever 
though it does nothing di- 
rectly to defend or even to 
State it. 


MR. HALL CAINE’S PROPHECY. 


Mr. Hall Caine deals with the same subject in the 
Contemporary Review in a more hopeful frame of mind. 
The idea at the bottom of the Zola manifesto is a 
sophism, and a shallow sophism. Zolaism as a literary 
force is as nearly as possible dead in France. Its dirty 
shroud keeps the wraith of it flitting before men’s 
eyes. 


On every side, in every art, music, the drama, painting, and 
even sculpture, the tendency is towards Romance. Not the 
bare actualities of life ‘‘as it is,” but the glories of life as it 
might be ; not the domination of fact, but of feeling. I think 
one might show this yet more plainly by illustrations drawn 
from the stage of the time. The cry of the stage of to-day is 
Romance, the cry of fiction is Romance, the cry of music 
is Romance, and I do not think I belie the facts when I say 
that the cry of the Science of this hour is also for Romance, 
The watchwords of fiction for the next twenty years at least are 
going to be— ROMANTICISM AND IDEALISM. - 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MYSTIC. 


A SEER WHO HAS SEEN JOAN OF ARC. 


Mr. GEORGE CHAINEY, an American who, after having 
passed from the orthodox faith in which he was brought 
up through Unitarianism into aggressive Atheism, and 
retraced his steps through Spiritualism into a mystic kind 
of religious belief, has started a journal in London called 
Psyche, the first number of which was issued in March. 
Mr. George Maitland, Rev. John Pulsford, and Leo 
Michael are contributors to this periodical. It is full of 
hermetic mysticism. We give the following extracts from 
Mr. Chainey’s “ Spiritual Autobiography,” which occupies 
the first place in the new number :— 


When I was six years of age, and before attaining to the age 
of moral accountability, I contemplated escaping from the 
dangers of damnation by committing suicide. My parents and 
their friends were all Wesleyan Methodists. 

In my eighteenth year I found myself a Methodist minister, 
with no thought or purpose in life but to save from eternal hell 
as many souls as possible. 

From the Methodist ministry I passed to that of the broader 
and freer Unitarian. My ministry had in it but little spiritual 
power. It was mostly a battle-cry against the untruth of 
orthodoxy. 

Unitarianism is an open hospital to all who are smitten 
with the plague of doubt. It is the good Samaritan of 
churches to the wounded ministry of orthodoxy. As a Unitarian 
minister, I was a dying man burying the dead, and officiating at 
my own funeral. I went on my way in search of the new 
religion of humanity, of which I had heard many good reports. 
I sold my theological books for money enough to take me to a 
convention of the chief apostles and disciples of this new 
religion. I was welcomed with great enthusiasm. They 
declared me a poet and orator, second only to their great 
apostle, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 

I then went to Boston and inaugurated an Independent 
Lectureship. If ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” had not taken cold and 
died of consumption, he would soon have died of a broken, 
heart. I came very near such a catastrophe at this period of 
my life. My breast was a very nest of the coiling, stinging 
serpents of despair. I had no God, no soul, no heaven, and no 
hope even in this world. I gave up all ideas of world better- 
ment, resolved to withdraw from all such work, and spend the 
rest of my life on the stage. Before I could carry out this 
intent I struck bottom into the darkness, and rose once more to 
the surface, and a most unexpected wave landed me cn a beauti- 
ful island. Wonder of wonders! I, the sceptic of sceptics, 
the materialist of materialists, had become a spiritualist. It is 
not my purpose tu repeat in detail the experiences that had 
wrought this change. To me they were all satisfying and 
beyond question. To my lectures I had 3,000 subscribers 
scattered through every state and territory of the land. Paul’s 
conversion could not have been a greater astonishment to the 
Pharisees than was mine to my readers. 

Oh! the first joy of feeling that death has not robbed you 
of your beloved. To know that Life is lord of Death. 

The world of psychic phenomena is indeed an enchanted 
realm, but woe to him who mistakes it for Paradise. Rest 
there, but sleep not. ; 

I saw, heard, and felt the inhabitants of other worlds. I was 
as sure of the reality of the invisible as of the visible world. I 
looked into all the various branches of the New Illumination— 
Theosophy, Rosicrucianism, Hermetic Philosophy, Mind Cure, 
and Christian Science. I sought out and studied with the 
wisest. As I learned, I taught others from Maine to California 
—in New Zealand and Australia. Thus engaged, I began to 
be sensible of a new order of experience. In the silence of the 
night—and sometimes as I stood lecturing before my classes—I 
felt rashing down upon me something like a great shaft of light, 
which enveloped me like a breath, and filled me with a sense 
of almost omnipotence and omniscience. By day and by night, 
I began to see visions of what would afterwards come to pass. 
Several times when I needed money with which to carry on my 
work this descent came upon me; and, without apparent 


epwetncasenentantts anal 
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thought or sense of fatigue, I wrote that which brought me the 
necessary money. When I desired to know anything earnestly, 
the answer came, either in a dream by night or by a descent of 
this fire upon me. 

I came at last to know that this life, fuller, richer than any- 
thing of which I had ever hoped or dreamed, was my real self. 


Mr. Chainey then described how two years ago in 
Boston he saw a vision of Joan of Arc at Domrémy. . He 
heard her say, 


‘* My beautiful Domrémy. How I love you still! The time 
has come for France to learn the spiritual meaning of my life, 
and to you is given the task. You will visit this place, and 
know that this is a divine commission.” Then, bending for- 
ward, she breathed on my forehead, sending through me such a 
thrill of joy that in the intensity thereof I awoke. 

This vision left such a strong impression on my mind that, in 
a few days, I was a passenger on board the Inman steamship, 
City of New York, on my way to Liverpool. Spending but a 
few days in London, I made haste to cross to France and visit 
Domrémy. I reached the little station of Maxey, two miles 
from the village, just before sunrise. 

In the village, and in the house in which she was born, and 
in the forest overlooking the valley, I found all as I had seen 
it. After wandering about most of the day in a state of joy, 
bordering on ecstasy, I went, towards evening, into the little 
church. It was Easter eve. As I knelt before the altar conse- 
crated to her memory, a warm glow enveloped me, and a light 
like a star seemed to enter my brain and reveal to me, like the 
sudden opening of a flower, the story and meaning of the life 
of Jeanne d’Arc. 


When he was writing out the full story and interpreta- 
tion of her life, already published in France, under the 
title of ‘The Flower of France,” he was transported in 
a dream to a library room of a great palace which con- 
tained many rare and valuable books, in which he read. 
These books contained the “Secret Doctrine of the Hebrew 
Sacred Writings,” and the “ Divine Mysteries of Life and 
Death.” That which had been learned in this way forms 
a principal part of what is to be taught in Psyche. 


The rock on which we build is Truth, and the banner over us 
is Love. Our foe is materiality, and our watchwords are— 
God and the Soul. 


THE REGULATION OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Mr. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, junior, in the orth 
American Review for March, replies to Sir William 
Thomson’s article which we mentioned last month. He 
sums up his contentions as follows :— 


It is much to be desired, in the interest of the public, that a 
thorough investigation of this whole subject should be made at 
the present time by competent and disinterested authorities. 
It is my own belief that such an investigation would lead to the 
adoption, among others, of regulations substantially as follows : 

1. No direct electrical connection shall be permitted between 
street mains and wires within buildings for either light or 
power. 

2. The electrical pressure on the wires within buildings shall 
not be permitted to exceed 100 volts. 

3. Each pair of street mains shall be limited in load or 
volume to an amount not exceeding 100 ampéres, and every 
such wire shall be provided at the generating station with a 
device which will automatically disrupt the circuit in the event 
of a sudden increase above the authorised load. 

4. Within buildings, the load for any one pair of wires shall 
not exceed that required to supply 100 sixteen-candle-power 
lamps. 

To these fundamental regulations it is, of course, apparent 
that many subsidiary ones must be added ; but it is certain that 
such a system as that above outlined may be made to conform 
to such regulations as I have indicated, not only without 
additional expense, but with a great and positive gain in 
economy both in construction and operation. . 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHY PROGRESS MUST BE SLOW? 
SCIENTIFIC CONSOLATION FOR IMPATIENT REFORMERS. 

Dr. CESARE Lomsroso gives in the WNoxvelle 
Revue for March 1, the last of two suggestive articles 
on political crime, in relation to what he calls 
Misonéisme, or the Law of Inertia in the moral 
world. We might translate it as the Tyranny of Custom 
or Conventionality. His contention is that the tyranny is 
so strong that it is positively against nature for us to 
shake it off, and he gives in the present article a number 
of curious illustrations of the recognition of this fact in 
all civilisations, and of the strength which they derived 
from acting in accordance with the principle. It is 
curious, after elevating the mind to the conceptions of 
solidarity with the entire world with which M. Eugéne 
Simon endows his ideal Chinaman, to find this extract 
from the penal code of the ancient Chinese dynasty of 
Hia :—“ For whoever by altering words corrupts the law, 
for whoever deranges the order of titles and changes 
rules, pain of death. For whoever makes strange clothes, 
for whoever makes artificial machines or extraordinary 
objects likely to stir the mind of the prince, pain oi 
death.” Neither shall there be sold in the market “any 
ordinary utensils which are not of the legal size; silk or 
linen, of which the web does not contain the legal number 
of threads, or is not of lezal dimensions; colours which 
alter the primitive colours; or wood which is not 
cut to the legal pattern.” To sin against custom has, Dr 
Lombroso points out, been frequently regarded, even in 
modern times, as a crime against the State. It is also a 
law of organic nature that no fruitful change of .environ- 
ment or conditions can be rapidly produced. “Therefore, 
if, according to all that we have seen, organic and human 
progress can only take place slowly, and through very 
powerful attrition set in action by external and internal cir- 
cumstances, and if man and human society are instinctively 
conservative, we are forced to conclude that efforts in 
favour of progress which express themselves by too 
brusque and violent means are not in accordance with 
physiological law. If they are sometimes necessary 
to oppressed minorities they are nevertheless an anti- 
social fact, and consequently a crime. And very often 
a useless crime, for they awaken a Misonéist reaction, 
which, being solidly founded on human nature, has a 
wider range than the anterior action.” Hence Dr. 


Lombroso concludes that “all progress, in order to 
be adopted, should be very slow, otherwise it becomes 
a useless and even harmful effort.” From this it follows 
that the difference between a revolution and a revolt 
should no longer be sought in the result that the 
one succeeds and the other does not, but in the cause 
that the one has been long prepared and has become 
necessary, being at the outside rendered only a little 
more rapid by some historic accident, while the other 
forces its way without preparation, without any previous 
need, and is consequently out of harmony with the con- 
ditions in which it finds itself. Revolution is, in fact, the 
historical expression of evolution, and must conform to 
fundamental law. 

The first of these articles appeared in the number of 
the Nouvelle Revue for February 15, and the two should 
be read together. 


‘ 
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WHY SHOULD WE NOT EAT HORSE? 
BY MR, LEES KNOWLES, M.P. 


THE most interesting article in a rather commonplace 
number of the Mineleenth Century is that contributed by 
Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., on Horse Flesh. Mr. Knowles 
has the distinction of having passed an Act of Parliament 
last year, for the regulation of the sale of horse-flesh, and 
in 16 pages of the Nineteenth Century he sets forth the 
facts and arguments which he put together for the pur- 
pose of persuading the House of Commons to pass his 
Bill. Any one who has eaten horse knows that it is 
excellent food. I once lived upon the sirloin of a pony 
for a fortnight, and bitterly regretted having to go back 
to commonplace beef and mutton, after having been 
accustomed to the much finer flavoured horse-flesh. As 
75,000 horses, free from disease, are slaughtered in the 
United Kingdom every year, it is obvious that there is a 
great waste of food going on which Mr. Knowles hopes 
to check. Each horse weighs on an average between 
five and six hundred pounds, or put it roughly at one-fourth 
ofaton. Nearly 20,000 tons of good meat is therefore 
wasted or palmed off surreptitiously upon the unsuspect- 
ing consumer. The common idea that an old horse must 
be tough is adelusion. Sir John Lubbock states that no 
matter how old a horse is, if it has a few weeks’ rest, and 
is fed up before being slaughtered, it will be quite tender. 
In Paris there are 132 butchers’ shops where horse-flesh is 
sold, and in 1886, 13,377 horses, 304 asses, and 27 mules 
were killed for food in: Paris. The price runs about 3d. 
a pound. In Berlin there are 36 horse butchers, and 
about 7,000 horses, asses, and mules are killed for food 
every year. The price varies from 33d. to 5d. per pound. 
In Vienna there are 30 shops where horseflesh is sold, 
6,271 horses were killed in 1887, the price runs from 3d. 
to 43d. a pound. In England, Mr. Knowles says :— 

The trade of a horse-slaughterer is lucrative enough. He 
pays about £1 a horse. From the hoofs are made glue, combs, 
&c. ; from the shank-bones the hafts of knives, &c. ; from the 
entrails Prussian blue, &c. Then the bones generally are ground 
down in the manufacture of manure. The skin sells at so much 
a pound, realising perhaps twelve to fifteen shillings. The 
meat, as cat’s meat, brings in three farthings to a penny a 
pound. In fact, a dead horse is worth to the slaughterer about 
41a leg, or four or five times more than the slaughterer paid 
for the horse when alive. The knacker, therefore, need not 
starve, 

The Zoological Gardens pay from £1 to £3 a horse for 
food for their carnivora. The price for horse-flesh for 
human food varies in England from 3d. to 9d. a pound. 
Of horse-flesh, Mr. Knowles says :— 


It is coarser in the grain than beef. In this respect it re- 
sembles bull-beef more than any other. It is darker in colour, 
and looks more moist than beef, It hasa peculiar smell and a 
peculiar sweetness of taste. Its flavour is generally considered 
to be half-way between the flavours of beef and game: it is 
something like the flavour of hare. One reason why horse-fiesh 
is, as a rule, darker in colour than beef is, that horses which are 
pole axed, or which have died from injury, disease, or old age, 
are not properly bled and dressed by the slaughterer. It is, 
however, by its fat that horse-flesh is most easily distinguished. 
The fat of horse-flesh is not generally mixed with the lean. It 
yellow in colour. It looks more moist than the fat of beef. It 
soon melts and soon becomes rancid. Consequently, unless a 
rapid sale is effected or the fat removed, an advanced price 
must be charged in order to secure the butcher from loss on 


unsold meat. 
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WHERE AND WHY I WAS BAPTIZED. 
BY THE REV. C, H. SPURGEON. 


In the Sword and Trowel for April Mr. Spurgeon 
continues the autobiography which he began some time 
ago. The subject this month is his baptism at Isleham 
Ferry. As the great preacher’s name is one of the most 
familiar to all English-speaking men, the following extracts 
will be read with interest :— 


In January, 1850, I was enabled, by divine grace, to lay hold 
.on Jesus Christ as my Saviour, while hearing the gospel preached 
at Colchester. Being called, in the providence of God, to-live 
at Newmarket as usher in a school, I essayed to join myself to 
the church of believers in that town; but according to my 
reading of Holy Scripture, the believer in Christ should be 
buried with Him in baptism, and so enter upon his open 
Christian life. I cast about to find a Baptist minister, and I 
failed to find one nearer than Isleham, in the fen country, 
where resided a certain Mr. W. W. Cantlow. My parents 
wished me to follow my own convictions, Mr. Cantlow 
arranged to baptize me, and my employer gave me a day’s 
holiday for the purpose. 

i can never forget the 3rd of May, 1850; it was my mother’s 
birthday, and I myself was within a few weeks of being sixteen 
years of age. I was up early, to have a couple of hours for 
quiet prayer and dedication to God. Then I had some eight 
miles to walk, to reach the spot where I was to be immersed 
into the Triune name according to the sacred command. What 
a walk it was! What thoughts and prayers thronged my soul 
during that morning’s journey! It was by no means a warm 
day, and therefore all the better for the two or three hours of 
quiet foot-travel which I enjoyed. The sight of Mr. Cantlow’s 
smiling face was a full reward for that country tramp. I think 
I see the good man now, and the white ashes of the turf-fire by 
which we stood and talked together about the solemn exercise 
which lay before us. 

We went together to the ferry, for the Isleham friends had 
not degenerated to indoor immersion in a bath made by the 
art of man, but used the ampler baptistery of the flowing 
river, 

To me there seemed to be a great concourse on that week- 
day. Dressed, I believe, in a jacket, with a boy’s turn-down 
ontles; I attended the service previous to the ordinance; but 
all remombrance of it has gone from me: my thoughts were 
in the water, sometimes with my Lord in joy, and sometimes 
with myself in trembling awe at making so public a confession. 
There were first to be baptized two women, Diana Wilkinson 
and Eunice Fuller, and I was asked to conduct them through 
the water to the minister ; but this I most timidly declined. It 
was a new experience to me, never having seen a baptism 
before, and I was afraid of making some mistake. The wind 
blew down the river with a cutting blast, as my turn came to 
wade into the flood; but after I had walked a few steps, and 
noted the people on the ferry-boat, and in boats, and on either 
shore, I felt as if heaven, and earth, and hell, might all gaze 
upon me; for I was not ashamed, there and then, to own 
myself a follower of the Lamb. Timidity was gone: I have 
scarcely met with it since. I lost a thousand fears in that 
river Lark, and found that ‘‘in keeping His commandmenis 
there is great reward.” It was a thrice-happy day to me. 

If any ask—Why was I thus baptized? I answer, because I 
believed it to be an ordinance of Christ, very specially joined 
by Him with faith in His name. ‘‘ He that believeth and is 
bantized shall be saved.” I had no superstitious idea that 
baptism would save me, for I was saved. I did not seek to 
have sin washed away by water, for I believed that my sins 
were forgiven me through faith in Christ Jesus. Yet I re- 
garded baptism as the token to the believer of cleansing, the 
emblem of his burial with his Lord, and the outward avowal of 
his new birth. I did not trust in z# ; but because I trusted in 
Jesus as my Saviour, I felt bound to obey Him as my Lord, 
and follow the example which he He set us in Jordan, in His 


own baptism. I did not fulfil the outward ordinance to join 
a party, and become a Baptist, but to be a Christian after 
the apostolic fashion; for they, when they believed, were 
baptized. 

It is now questioned whether John Bunyan was baptized ; but 
the same question can never be raised concerning me. I, who 
scarcely belong to any sect, am, nevertheless, by no means 
willing to have it doubted in time to come whether or no I 
followed the conviction of my heart. I read the New Testa- 
ment for myself and saw Believers’ Baptism there ; and I had 
no mind to neglect what I saw to be the Lord’s order. If 
others see not as I do, to their own Master they stand or fall ; 
but for me the perceptions of my understanding in spiritual 
things were the law of my life, and I hope they will always be 
so. Dear reader, let us follow the Lamb withersoever Ie 
goeth ! 


A PROTEST AGAINST DOGMA. 


Mr. Amos K. Fiske protests in the Forum for March 
against the theological dogmas by which he thinks 
Protestantism has obscured the Christian faith. His 
article, although well-written, is something like a price 
essay of a student in a Unitarian college. The following 
sentences express the gist of what he has to say :— 


But through all this fabric of man-made theologies, strikes 
the light of scientific and critical research, of knowledge and 
reason, in these waning days of the nineteenth century; and 
behind the flaming torch of enlightened thought follows the 
plain daylight of common sense, dispersing the owls and bats 
of ancient superstition, the spectres and hobgoblins of a distorted 
faith. But the expanding light in no way obscures the central 
figure of that great Teacher, who rose upon the world from the 
Galilean hamlet, and in golden words set the point of departure 
for a new religion of humanity. On the contrary, it dispels 
mists from around it, revivifies it trom petrifaction, and makes 
it capable of a new power for the regeneration of the race. 

‘* Believe in me and ye shall be saved,” calls for no faith in 
doctrines of inspiration, of future rewards and punishment, of 
miraculous birth and death, of vicarious atonement, or in any 
of the other mystic dogmas that have been erected into an in- 
congruous congeries of ecclesiastical systems. It requires no 
abnegation of the intellect or the conscience of reasoning men, 


' Faithjin that large doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, the 


brotherhood of man, purity of life, sacrfiice of self, and devotion 
to the common good, can never be outgrown by the human 
race ; nor is the race likely to have a higher exemplar of that 
doctrine to look up to thah the marvellous Man of Nazareth, 
who announced it with such confident and persuasive words, 
and who died a victim to the world’s unreadiness to accept it. 
The world is yet far from reaching His ground. 





CREEDS AS TESTS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


In the Andover Review for March Dr. Wolcott Calkins 
protests against the employment of creeds as tests of 
church membership. Asking the question, “ How shall 
our Congregational churches bear the fullest and most 
accurate testimony for the truth against error, without 
imposing unwarranted terms of communion upon the 
disciples of Christ ?—he who solves this problem will do 
great service to the cause of truth,” Dr. Calkins answers 
the question, “There is only one way. Remove all 
barriers of creed from the sacraments. Restore the 
covenant of personal surrender, consecration, and obedi- 
ence to its place as the only instrument of our church 
state, and as the beautiful gate to the communion table. 
Sharpen the tests of Christian character. Keep out those 
who have hard and impenitent hearts. Turn out the 
wicked and scandalous. Make the church a communion 
of saints, and then, trust soundly-converted, holy men 
to take care of its orthodoxy, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
to defend it against the gates of hell.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


DR. DOLLINGER’S REM::ISCENCES OF CARDINAL 
MANNING. 


In the Exfositor for April, the Rev. A. Plummer con- 
tributes some interesting recollections of conversations 
which he had with Dr. Dollinger in 1871 and 1872. The 
following are some curious extracts :— 


When Lamennais was in Munich after his visit to Rome I 
used to walk with him. He told me that one of the cardinals 
had dep!ored to him the lamentable state of the Sacred College. 
**In most societies,” said this Cardinal, ‘* you will find one or 
two, or perhaps even three, able men ; but in our college we are 
every one of us blockheads!” When I was in Rome myself, I 
was there for five weeks. I said to Theiner, who introduced 
me to the Pope, ‘* People here seem to be well acquainted with 
German affairs, no one asks me any questions.” He laughed 
and said, ‘‘ Just the reverse, they know absolutely nothing, and 
they did not want to know.” 


AN INCREDIBLE STORY, 


They are not likely to go out of Italy for a Pope. Manning 
is not yet made cardinal. When he was with the late Arch- 
bishop of Paris (Darboy), some time before the Vatican Council, 
he urged him to preach the doctrine of papal infallibility and do 
all he could to promote it, hinting that there might be a 
cardinal’s hat for each of them; ‘‘ for it would be a beautiful 
thing for the two great cities of the West (London and Paris) to 
have cardinals as archbishops.” He really gave that as a 
reason, Archbishop Darboy told X., who told it to me. 


CARDINAL MANNING, 

I have seen Manning twice—in 1851 and 1858, Ithink. The 
first time was soon after he came over to the Church of Rome, 
and I was favourably impressed by him. He told me that 
indirectly I had contributed to his conversion. At one time he 
thought that it was impossible for a Roman Catholic to treat 
history fairly and openly, and that a Roman Catholic historian 
could not be honest. My work on ecclesiastical history proved 
to him the contrary, and had removed a great stumbling-block 
out of his way. The second time X. took me to see him. We 
both came away with the same impression that he had suddenly 
changed and for the worse. He was cold and formal, speaking 
with evident reserve and weighing his words. Perhaps he had 
already begun to look upon me with suspicion. I read a 
volume of his sermons once, written while he was still a member 
of your Church, and I liked them; there was warmth and 
depth of true religious feeling in them. All that is gone now. 
There is nothing of it in the things which he has written since 
he became a Roman Catholic, all his later writings are inferior. 
I know of only one writer who is quite equal to what he was 
before his conversion. And both of us together said ‘*‘ Newman,” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


Dr. Newman was one day asked by the Pope to edit an 
English. Bible for the use of Roman Catholics. The idea was 
believed to have been suggested by Cardinal Wiseman, and the 
object of the proposal was supposed to be this, to give Dr. 
Newman harmless occupation for the rest of his life, so as to 
keep his mind, or at any rate his pen, from working in a way 
that people in high quarters might not like. Apparently 
Newman saw through it, at any rate the flattering request was 
declined, It originated thus: Cardinal Wiseman once wrote to 
me (I believe that I have the letter still), claiming the credit of 
Newman’s conversion: an article in the Dublin Review was 
supposed to have convinced Newman that his position in the 
English Church was untenable. When the two men came into 
contact, the enormous intellectual superiority of the convert 
became manifest to the man who had claimed to have conviaced 
him of Itis errors, Wiseman never got over this; and the 
attempt to silence Newman by giving him a lifelong literary 
task was the result. 

As tothe next Pope, not even the’ cardinals know who he is 
likely to be. For centuries none but an Italian has had a chance 
of being elected, and there is no chance for a foreigner now. 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


THERE appears in the Revue Internationale a most 
sympathetic article on the Empress Frederick, from the pen 
of M. Tissot. It is an article in which all the antipathies 
of race which might have been expected from a paper of 
French origin, are merged in the admiration of the re- 
markabl!e, and above all, £zg/ish character of the Princess 
Royal. 

M. Tissot has, like so many of his cultivated country- 
men, a genuine appreciation of the English methods of 
education, and dwells at great length on the glimpses 
given of the Royal Household in the English Queen’s 
“ Journal.” 

“ . , . It may well be conceived that these young 
brains were not left to a chance development. Side by 
side with that care for the health of which the English 
alone fully recognise the importance—for health depends 
on such care, and health is the whole of a child’s future 
—side by side with this, almost from the first year their 
instruction began..... But the most beautiful testimony 
which can be borne to the vigour of her mind, and to her 
intelligence at that age is still the judgment of her father, 
who, after having passed so many years with her... 
said . . . and withno exaggeration, ‘She has the mind of 
a man and the heart of a child.’” 

This result M. Tissot takes care to emphasize as hav- 
ing been the result of a training, which, for Royal children 
at least, has been rather ridiculed in France since the 
time when Louis Philippe posed as the “ Citizen King,” 
and went off with his well-lined pockets in 1848. It is 
this very ideal of the education of a princess in the 
“bourgeois” fashion, to be fitted for the common duties 
of the household, to be good wives and mothers, that 
the writer especially praises in the article before us. 

Then follows, at the end of the first part of the journal, 
a well-chosen extract from the Queen’s Diary, in which 
she complains of her sense of loss at the Princess Royal’s 
absence after her marriage. ‘‘ Everything brought back 
to my mind that past time: the programmes, the invi- 
tation lists, were still before me, as though it were 
not all completed . . . and yet it was worthily com- 
pleted!” 

The second part deals with the Princess Royal's long 
and painful experience of Germany, a tragedy which con- 
tinued to grow more and more gloomy until at last it 
found its end in the great upheaval of two years ago, a 
movement whose last wave it is, perhaps, which has 
removed from its place her enemy who was then so 
triumphant. ‘In such a position... does not your 
mind recall, in spite of yourself, Marie de Medicis at 
Concina Concini, or Marie Antoinette at her Trianon? 
Do you not hear those ominous cries ‘L'Italienne!’ 
‘L’Autrichienne !’ in your ears?” The parallel may seem 
strained to English readers, and yet from a foreigner’s 
point of view it is just. The great grievance which so 
many Germans had against the Crown Prince’s wife was 
that, having come into their country, she refused to be of 
them, refused to give up the strong individuality which 
her English surroundings had given her, or to lose it in 
the réle of a German “ frau.” 

The writer concludes by saying: “I have tried with 
the impartiality which should be the aim of the historian 
less to recount than to throw new light upon the life of 
an English Princess at Berlin. No one can be more 
aware of the incompleteness of my work than I am 
myself. . . . I hope also that Her Majesty will pardon 
this liberty of thought in a stranger who has merely 
attempted to set forth one who is certainly the greatest 
German Empress of this century.” 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


BY SIR ROLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


Sir RoLAND BLENNERHASSETT contributes an interest- 
ing article in the Nineteenth Century on Prince Bismarck. 
Sir Roland’s account of the differences between the Kaiser 
and his illustrious subject is interesting. 


WHY THE CHANCELLOR RESIGNED, 


Sir Roland says :— 

The truth is that very soon after the accession of William the 
Second differences arose between the young monarch and the 
Chancellor. They existed to my knowledge a year ago and 
longer. The leading idea of Bismarck always was to maintain 
thoroughly good relations with Russia. This was one of his 
chief differences with the late Emperor Frederick and also with 
the most powerful members of the Prussian staff. The present 
Emperor is a warm partisan of the triple alliance, but Bismarck, 
while equally anxious to preserve that combination, has 
attached more importance than his sovereign to the necessity of 
bringing about an arrangement between Austria and Russia on 
such a basis as would secure the interests of each power in the 
Balkan peninsula. Moreover, the Chancellor has always 
looked with cold suspicion on the colonial policy which has the 
sympathy of the Emperor. Although William the First did not 
always take the same view of things as his great minister, he 
never took any important step without telling Prince Bismarck 
beforehand. William the Second has not observed this rule so 
punctiliously. Prince Bismarck thought he had some right to 
complain of the action of his sovereign in this respect. And 
considering the services, experience, and fame of the great 
minister, it was not to be expected that he would consent to be 
responsible for acts about which he had not been previously 
consulted, and the consequences of which might be most 
momentous, 


SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 


Bismarck speaks with far more deliberation than any speaker I 
have ever known. The nearest approach to him in this cha- 
racteristic was Mr. John Stuart Mill. In conversation he 
frequently uses original and striking metaphors. A few years 
ago, speaking to an English statesman, he compared the French 
policy in Africa to a fiery steed galloping across the desert of 
Sahara, and finding the ground much heavier than was expected. 
It is now five-and-twenty years since I had the honour of being 
first presented to Prince Bismarck, but the conversation I then 
had with him made such an impression that, though followed 
by many others, not a word of it has faded from my memory, 
Various subjects were discussed. Speaking of England, he 
expressed his opinion, which I know he has not changed, that 
although more Englishmen than formerly spoke German, the 
ignorance of Germany in this country was greater than ever. 
Those who had acquired the German language did not use it 
for the purpose of studying literature and trying to understand 
* the German mind. He did not believe that the work of any 
considerable German poet, from the Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach to the songs and ballads of Uhland, was at all 
widely or properly appreciated in England. ‘‘ Nations,” he 
said, ‘‘have not yet been drawn closer together since loco- 
motion has become more easy. This is a melancholy reflection. 
In the days of my youth a certain number of English used to 
come here and stay some time amongst us. Now they fly like 
woodcocks across the Continent. No English leading public 
man has as much knowledge of Germany as that which Carteret 
possessed 200 years since.” 


HIS KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLAND, 


Sir Roland says of Bismarck : 

His knowledge of English literature is very great, and 
although he speaks it with a slight accent and a somewhat old- 
fashioned pronunciation, his mastery of our language is com- 
plete. Not only. is he perfectly acquainted with the chief 
works of our great poets, he is almost equally at home in 
obscure and forgotten works of second-rate writers. He has 
been known to quote in English on the spur of the moment 
some twenty lines of Lalla Rookh, 
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Although he knows us, he does not trust us. Sir 
Roland remarks that 
His letters from Frankfort show that Bismarck was alwaysa firm 
advocate of the policy of a good understanding with Russia. 
Although he has many English friends, and in one of these 
letters frankly says that after his own land there is no country 
to which he is so attached as England, yet he has always had a 
profound mistrust of the policy of an English alliance. He has 
never forgotten, and constantly alludes to the conduct of Eng- 
land in deserting Frederick the Great. His confidence has not 
been strengthened by his observations of English policy in his 
own time. 

HIS PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


The article is chiefly taken up with an account of 
Bismarck’s policy at the great crises in his life, but it 
sometimes strays into personal detail from which we 
select the following example :— 

His marvellous descriptions of landscape in Sweden, in 
Hungary, in France, in Spain, show an enthusiast for nature, 
and he speaks of the sea in Janguage which recalls some of the 
finest passages in Victor Hugo. His kindness of heart was 
not alone exhibited to his own people. J was told once, by a 
person who had opportunities of knowing, that he never 
observed Bismarck say a really unkind or hard thing to any 
subordinate he conceived was doing his best. On the other 
hand, a person entitled to the highest credibility assured me 
he once saw an official of position come out of the room of the 
Chancellor showing by his garments unmistakable signs that 
an inkbottle had been hurled at him. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? 

IN the Young Man for April, the discussion as to 
“What it is to be a Christian” is continued :— 

The Dean of Peterborough.—A true Christian is 
one who has accepted Christ Jesus the Lord with his 
whole heart as his Saviour from sin; who acknowledges 
him as the Lord and Master of his life, surrendering 
himself absolutely to His will in all things. 

Dr. Cunningham Geikie.—Christ tells us that His 
meat and drink was to do the will of Him that sent Him, 
and to finish His work; and to imitate Christ must be 
the sum of Christianity. 

The Rev. D. P. Macpherson.—To be a Christian is 
to be a Christ-ian, or Christ-man. It is to articulate, 
incarnate, reproduce the Christ in our lives. 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

THE sermons of the month indexed in the Exosztory 
Times for April show that texts for discourses by leading 
preachers were selected in the Old Testament from 








eighteen books. Thus :— 

Genesis (5). 1 Samuel. . a (2). 

Leviticus. 2 Samuel. 'salm (11). aniel, 

Deuteronomy. 1 Kings. Proverbs (5). onah, 
oshua. 2 Kings (2). Isaiah (4). licah, 

Judges. 2 Chronicles, 


In the New Testament from twenty-one books :— 
Matthew (13). 1 Corinthians (6). Colossians. Hebrews (3) 


Mark (2). 2 Corinthians (2). x Thessalonians (2). James (2). 
Luke (13). Galatians (4). 1 Timothy (1). 1 Peter (5). 
John (8). Ephesians. 2 Timothy (4). 2 Peter. 

Acts (9). Philippians (4). Philemon. Revelations (6). 


Romans (5). 
The books in the Old Testament out of which ne 
indexed sermon was preached, twenty-one :— 


Exodus. Esther, Hosea. Habakkuk. 
Numbers, Ecclesiastes. Joel. Zephaniah. 
Ruth. Song of Solomon. Amos. Haggai. 

1 Chronicles. Lamentations, Obadiah. Zechariah. 
Ezra. Ezekiel. Nahum. Malachi. 
Nehemiah. 


Books in the New Testament out of which no sermon 
was preached, six :— - ‘ 
2 Thessalonians. 1 John, 
™itus. 2 John. 


3 John. Jude. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


COMING MEN IN ENGLAND. 
BY MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


Who are the coming men in England ? asks Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy in the North American Review for March. 
In poetry there is noonecoming. In novel writing Mr. 
M‘Carthy makes the same report; as to the coming men 
of science he has no opinion, and so he confines his atten- 
tion to the coming men in politics. Those whom he 
selects as coming or already come are—(1.) Mr. Balfour, 
(2.) Sir William Harcourt, (3.) Mr. Morley, (4.) Mr. 
Labouchere, (5.) Mr. Bradlaugh, (6.) Sir Charles Russell, 
(7.) Mr. Henry Fowler. Upon each of these he has some 
remarks to make, of which the following is a sample :— 


MR. BALFOUR. 


When Mr. Balfour was appointed Secretary for Ireland. 
it seemed to Mr. M‘Carthy a stroke of droll humour. It 
looked ridiculous, but it made Mr. Balfour. It turned him 
from being a college debating prig into being the best 
debater on the Treasury benches. 


It is certain that he will, before long, be leader of the House 
of Commons, if the Tories continue in power. He surely is, to 
all appearance, a coming man. I should think that for the 
work of really great statemanship he would be found wanting 
in sympathy, just as, so far as we can make out, he is dis- 
qualified for genuine eloquence by want of imagination. But he 
is a man of the future. To be nothing in the House of Com- 
mons for a dozen years, and then suddenly to get up and become 
the leader of the House is an achievement to be noted in 
political history. 

MR. MORLEY. 

After passing by Sir William Harcourt with the remark 
that he is a splendid fighter, and the sympathetic quota- 
tion of a Radical who said, ‘‘ The man who is leading is 
the leader, and can any one doubt that Harcourt leads 
us?” He then goes on to speak of Mr. Morley. ’A very 
few years ago the almost universal judgment of the 
House of Commons declared Mr. Morley to be a hopeless 
Parliamentary failure,—a mere student and man of letters 
out of place; now he is the most popular man in the 
country next to Mr. Gladstone. He is the only man who 
can dispute the leadership with Sir William Harcourt. 


He has greatly improved of late in debating skill and power ; 
and, indeed, I think every speech he makes is an improvement 
on the speech he made just before. An orator, perhaps, he 
could never be, but there is an eloquence of exalted thought 
put into noble language which sometimes carries the sympathetic 
listener away, as if he were under the spell of the born orator’s 
enchantment. 


Mr. M‘Carthy thinks Mr. Morley lacks hopefulness, is 
too much inclined to pessimism, and is deficient in animal 
spirits. 

MR. LABOUCHERE. 

Of Mr. Labouchere, Mr. M‘Carthy, like every one else, 
says that he could take a high place, if he could get the 
average Englishman to take him seriously. 


But Mr. Labouchere has so long amused himself and the 
world by playing the part of a cynic and a political farceur, that 
I am not certain whether he would be able to get rid of the 
stage attire and consent to be himself. The working democracy 
certainly believe in him. He is tremendously cheered on all 
democratic platforms. Perhaps the consciousness which must 
grow on him more and more—the consciousness of that serious 
power behind him—may bring him at last to play openly and 
avowedly his own serious part. I say to play it ‘‘ openly and 
avowedly ” ; for I belive he has always been playing it seriously 
to himself. Let him play it openly, avowedly to the House of 
Commons and to the country, and I do not see what is to pre- 
vent him from being one of the first and foremost of the coming 
men. 
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MR. BRADLAUGH. 


Mr. Bradlaugh, in Mr. M‘Carthy’s opinion, is destined 
before long to be a Member of a Liberal Cabinet. This 
promotion he owes to the fact that he has carefully 
cultivated the House of Commons. 


He never, so far as I know, made a long speech. He always 
goes straight to the point, and when he has said what he wants 
10 say he always sits down. He is really a very eloquent and 
powerful speaker, with a remarkably impressive voice. Then 
he has devoted himself very closely to what we call the ‘‘ busi- 
ness of the House,”—to committees, and private bills, and all 
that sort of work—and the House likes a man who looks 
after its work. Moreover, he is a man ofthe most winning 
courtesy of manner. He has disarmed the dislike of 4ll his 
former political and religious opponents,—and he had a good 
many of them,—by his anxiety to oblige, by his willingness to 
make graceful concessions, by his genial toleration of difference 
of opinion. 


Mr. M‘Carthy does not call Sir Charles Russell a coming 
man, for he does not see anything to which he can come 
higher than at present, which he occupies by genera? 
consent. 

Mr. Fowler is a very rising public man, and has an im- 
pressive manner and a strong and musical voice. As for 
Loid Rosebery and Lord Spencer, Mr. M‘Carthy dis- 
misses them, as the time has gone by that England can be 
governed by a Member of the House of Lords. 





HOW SMOKING INJURES THE VOICE. 
BY SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


In the New Review Sir Morell Mackenzie writes on 
“The Effect of Smoking on the Voice.” 


A very large acquaintance with vocalists of all grades, 
extending now over a longer period of years than I care to 
think of, enables me to say that while a few consider their 
voice as improved, the vast majority think it is more or less 
injured by smoking. 

I have not the least doubt that smoking may be injurious to 
the voice, even when it leaves no visible marks of its action, by 
impairing the precision of muscular movement necessary fof 
perfect production. 

It usually finds expression in what is vaguely called ‘‘ ner- 
vousness ” ; the pulse becomes flurried and the muscles more or 
less relaxed and unsteady. ‘This is why smoking is so strictly 
forbidden to men: training for athletic feats. Something ana- 
logous to what takes place in the eye as the result of the abuse 
of tobacco occurs in the larynx, or rather in the part of the 
brain which governs the movements of that organ. 

When the nicotine does not injure the nervous system the 
smoke may still irritate the lining membrane of the throat and 
windpipe. The evil effects wrought by tobacco on the larynx 
consist generally in patches of congestion affecting the upper 
part of the organ and occasionally the vocal cords themselves. 

The result is that most of the leading actors in London suffer 
from a relaxed condition of the upper part of the throat, 
brought on entirely, I believe, by smoking. 

To sum up, I believe that most people can smoke in mode- 
ration without injury, and that to many tobacco acts as a useful 
nerve sedative. On the other hand, if indulged in to excess 
the habit #8 always injurious. 

To conclude with a little practical advice, I would say to any 
one who finds total abstinence too heroic a stretch of virtue, let 
him smoke only after a substantial meal; and if Ke be a singer 
or speaker, let him do so after and never before using the voice. 
Let him smoke a mild Havannah or a long-stemmed pipe 
charged with some cool-smoking tobacco. If the charms of 


the cigarette are irresistible, let it be smoked through a mouth- 
piece which is kept clean with ultra-Mohammedan strictness. 
Let him refrain from smoking pipe, cigar, or cigarette to the 
bitter, and it may be added, rank and oily end. 
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WHY MR. BALFOUR’S BILL IS BAD. 
BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


Tue prophet of Land Nationalisation who was the other 
day in Australia, turns up unexpectedly in the Vew Review, 
to ban Mr. Balfour’s new Bill for creating a pack of new 
landlords in Ireland. 


THE DEFECTS OF THE BILL. 

He tells us frankly the,scheme is to him “ unsound 
and vicious.” Its purpose is not to do justice or to advance 
justice to, but to sustain injustice. 

It proposes nothing for the labourers, the artisans, the 
operatives—for the great mass of the people of Ireland. They 
are still to be denied all legal right to the natural basis of life. 
- Inshort, all that thisscheme proposes is to bribe some thousands 
of the disinherited to leave the popular side and come over to 
that of the landowning class, by giving them some little share 
in the plundering of the masses—by making them for a while 
at least a little better off than their fellows. 


IF LAND WHY NOT CABS? 


Now, says Mr. George, if the State may properly set 
tenants up in business as landlords, why should not 
every one who would like to owa what he is now hiring, 
or could show a presumption of profitably using more 
capital in any reputable business, be thus provided for by 
the use of the Government credit? Take that most 
useful and deserving class, the cab-drivers of the cities. 
They now mostly hire their cabs and horses, paying tor 
them in London some fifteen or sixteen shillings a day, 
Could it not be readily demonstrated, on paper at least, 
that by borrowiug at 3 per cent. and investing in cabs, 
horses, stables, and feed, the Imperial Government could 
rent such cabs to the drivers for ten or twelve shillings a 
day, and yet out of this set aside a sinking fund that 
would, in a very short time, enable it to make the driver 
a present of a cab and the necessary horses ? 


A PLEASING QUESTION FOR BONDHOLDERS. 


The source of all Irish difficulties is the violation of the 
principle of cqual rights. This Irish land legislation is an 
attempt to protect a fundamental injustice for a little 
longer by a fresh violation of the principle. The rapid 
increase of public debts is surely and swiftly bringing a 
day when it will be asked by what authority one genera- 
tion is called on to pay obligations incurred by its pre- 
decessors, and whence class governments, which will 
have been repudiated, derived power for ever to bind the 
masses to pay the costs of their own oppression. Will it 
add to the stability of the British debt to con¥ert land- 
owners into bondholders ? . 





TWO IDEAS FROM NORTH OF THE TWEED. 


In the Scots Magazine a Churchman scouts the proposal 
for union with the Dissenting Churches. 


THE DRIFT OF THE KIRK, 
A Churchman says :— 


Our natural alliance is not with dissent, and if our old 
moorings were cut loose, it is not in alliance with dissent that 
we would seek new harbourage. We are not going that way— 
our drift is not in the direction of United Presbyterianism. It 
is in the opposite direction—of historic Christianity? For tHe 
last generation, and more and more rapidly of late years, we too 
in our turn have been wakening to understand that we represent 
the Christianity of our country among the reformed Catholic 
churches, and may serve ourselves heir to all that is best in its 
past. We are onthe reverse of adown grade. Weare learning 
to believe more, not less. We are tending to a more highly 
organised life, not to a loose congregationalism. If there were 
Disestablishment for the formation of a ‘‘large ecclesiastical 
corporation,” the result, so far as the Church of Scotland is 
concerned, would simply be an extensive secession to 
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Anglicanism, not of individuals only, but of clergy and congre. 
gations together, or in perhaps more numerous cases of clergy 
with large portions of congregations, and in cases where the 
clergyman remained to be absorbed in the corporation, of the 
culture and churchmanship of his congregation, 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE’S PROGRAMME, 
In a review of Professor Blackie’s new book, the 
following summary is given of the Professor's fourfold 
trumpet-call :— 


(1) Stamp in your souls the strong conviction that, as . 


matters now stand, there is something rotten in the state ot 
Scotland, and that, unless a decided stand be made at the 
present moment, you are in great danger of losing your two most 
valuable possessions—your inheritance of a distinctive type of 
manhood from the past, and your estimation in the eye ot 
Europe as a political factor of no vulgar significance. (2) Screw 
your Middle Schools and Universities up to such a level as that 
there shall be no excuse for any father of hopeful Scottish son 
saying that he sends his son to England because he cannot find 
for him in Scotland the education that belongs to a gentleman. 
(3) Give your native Presbyterian Church services such graces 
and embellishments as may prevent any desertion to the Epis- 
copacy from purely zesthetical motives, (4) Remove the double 
reproach of multitudinous babblement and insolent centralisation 
from ihe British Parliament, and let Scotch business be trans- 
acted in Edinburgh, either by a separate national Parliament for 
Scotland, in the fashion of the States Parliaments in America, 
or, what I personally would much prefer, by a session of the 
Scottish members ofthe present Parliament of Great Britain, to 
be held for two months, or six weeks, as the case might require, 
in Edinburgh, for the despatch of specially Scotch business, 
with an executive, in either case resident in the historical capital 
of Sc stland, for the administration of Scottish affairs, 





THE SANTA CLaus Society.—Many of our readers 
will thank us for bringing to their notice the operations 
of the Santa Claus Society, of which the following notice 
appears in Household Words for April :— 

It is now proposed to extend this work by opening a con- 
valescent home on the north side of London. This home will 
be not only for delicate children needing change, but will also 
provide for two classes of patients generally ineligible at con- 
valescent homes, namely, children who, on leaving the hospital, 
still need a certain amount of surgical nursing, and babies 
under three years of age. Among the wants of the society are 
more dolls, toys, scrap-books, &c., for the children; more 
books, magazines, &c., and gifts for the adults ; as well as more 
subscribers to the general and convalescent funds, and for the 
proposed new convalescent home. Miss J. F, Charles, Hill- 
side, Southwood-lane, Highgate, will be very glad to supply 
any information, or to send a report to any given address. 

THE GRAND DEFECT IN VILLAGE L1FE.—In Macmillan’s 
Magazine the author of a “Real Working Man” says we 
cannot too soon set about remedying this grand defect of 
village life,—its dulness. Let us come down among the 
people, mix with them more, and try what we can do to 
enliven them. 

We want more evening clubs in our villages ; more concerts, 
more classes, and if possible a recreation ground, be it ever so 
small, in which games could be played, and a band occasionally 
listened to (if it be a village band, so much the better)) on a 
summer evening. Anything which gives the people something 
to think about, and to look forward to, is useful ; and the more 
they can share in the entertainment, the better it will be. I 
have found the performance of a service of song, with weekly 


practices throughout the winter, very popular; and monthly ‘ 


or fortnightly concerts, in which local talent is used as much as 
possible, are much appreciated. I have known a course of 
simple lessons on geography and general information, given in 
the form of extempore and very chatty lectures, with an occa- 
sional reading from some book on the subject, and a plentiful 
supply of pictures, or actual specimens of the objects named— 
I have known these to be listened to by a large class of young 
men with the greatest attention. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A PROGRAMME FOR LABOUR REFORMERS. 
BY AMERICAN SOCIOLOGISTS. 


A REPORT on the subject of Labour Reform to the 
Sociological Group by a Committee consisting of Seth 
Low and Richard T. Ely appears in the Century, from 
which I take the following passages :— 

The labour problem is only a fractional part of the 
entire problem of industrial society, and the entire pro- 
blem of industrial society is only one part of the whole 
social problem, which includes art, religion, literature, 
and the various other departments of social life. 


EVILS TO BE COMBATED. 

First of all must§be mentioned child-labour as one of 
the most fruitful sources of evil. In our great cities 
the children of the working poor are growing up with- 
out childhood. They leave infancy only to become little 
old men and women. Child-labour is constantly in- 
creasing in the United States. It is noteworthy that the 
evil of child-labour increases most rapidly in our West. 
The labour of women, like child-labour, is rapidly on the 
increase in the United States. 

Nowhere is the question of the housing of the poor 
more serious than in great American cities, and nowhere 
has so little been done to remedy it. The slums of cities 
are breathing-holes of hell, and the only way to reform 
them is to sweep them from the face of the earth. 

Sunday work is a rapidly-growing evil in all our cities, 
against which working-men all over the length and 
breadth of the land are crying out, and their complaint 
is becoming bitter because their cry passes unheeded. 
The barbers of Baltimore raised several hundred dollars 
to work an ordinance through the city council closing all 
all the barbers’ shops on Sunday, and this is now en- 
forced, but working-men elsewhere have not often been 
so fortunate. In some trades in New York, and doubtless 
elsewhere, Sunday work is all but universal. 

Nightwork is demoralising for all—men, women, and 
children,—and for the two latter classes ought never to be 
permitted. It requires a perpetual struggle to keep the 
length of the labour day within the bounds required by 
physiology and hygiene, and often the struggle to do so 
is unsuccessful. Excessively long hours weaken the ner- 
vous system and create a craving for stimulants. 

Among the children of the poor in New York over five 
hundred, at a moderate estimate, have died needlessly in 
one week. The chief health officer of Maryland calcu- 
lates that two-thirds of the deaths in that State are 
needless. Careful investigations are wanting in the 
United States, but it is generally remarked that work- 
ing-men with white hairs are comparatively rare. 

Excessive immigration of foreigners, often of a low 
class, is a serious evil for American working-men. 

The family life is of a low type. The liquor saloon pre- 
sents a never-ending temptation. Insufficient food, more 
often insufficient variety of food, and poorly-cooked food, 
create a craving for strong drink, and promote intemper- 
ance. One of the first physiologists in the land is autho- 
rity for this. Girls are not trained to be housewives. 
Too few opportunities for saving exist. 


REMEDIES, 


The Church must show the Christian faith and love of 
early Christianity. Social science should be pursued in 
every seminary for the training of ministers of religion. 

A reform, purification, and elevation of the family ought 
to be placed first among remedies for labour problems. 

Improved educational facilities are greatly needed, but 
our schools have not kept pace with the demands on them. 
The old apprenticeship is antiquated, and must be re- 
placed by manual training and industrial schools. Girls 
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ought also to be taught sewing, cooking, and other useful 
womanly occupations. It is safe to say that we should 
spend three times what we do on our schools. 

Stricter sanitary laws are required, and a better organi- 
sation of the sanitary administration of cities. Houses 
unfit for habitation should be torn down, and small parks 
provided to give breathing-places for the crowded 
sections. 

Our factory laws have too often been a mere sham and 
farce. Unfortunately in this matter we have lagged be- 
hind the rest of the civilised world. 

These laws should include protection against dangerous 
machinery, sufficient fire-escapes, and satisfactory sanitary 
arrangement. No one should be permitted to work in a 
factory before the completion of the fourteenth year; and 
up to the eighteenth, as well as for women, only fifty- 
four hours a week should be allowed, as in England. 
It is to be observed that no country or portion of a 
country ever yet suffered in competition on account of 
short hours. If we arrange in a line the names of the 
countries, placing them in order according to the number 
of hours worked per week, we shall find that the country 
with shortest hours is most dreaded in international com- 
petition, and as we go down the line we shall find longer 
hours mean increasing weakness in international compe- 
tition, and that with few, if any, exceptions, countries with 
long hours and poorly-paid work always seek protection 
against countries with few hours and highly-paid work. 

Employers’ liability acts simply render employers re- 
sponsible for the management of their own affairs, and 
should become universal. 

There is a call in everycity, every State, and in the nation 
for public property defence leagues. The work of public 
property defence leagues would be, among other things, to 
guard public domain, public parks, and to secure for the 
public the full value of public rights, like the right to use 
streets by horse and electric cars, elevated roads, &c. 

Savings banks occupy an important position in any 
programme for reform. Private banks must be rendered 
secure, and, where practicable, state and municipal 
savings banks started. 

General laws to keep out contract labour and all the 
most degraded and ignorant foreign elements are heartily 
to be recommended. The general corporation laws re- 
quire reform in such manner as to secure individual 
responsibility of managers. Both civil and criminal 
remedies must be provided. We have developed pater- 
nalism of corporations, for which we should substitute, 
so far as this can be done, municipal, state, and national 
self-help. A beginning ought to be made in local govern- 
ments. 

Playgrounds for children should be provided by the 
public when private initiative is wanting, Public libraries 
ought to become more numerous. A reform of taxation 
is necessary. A further development of labour bureaus 
may be mentioned. Arbitration and conciliation have 
accomplished great things in some places, and ought to 
become more general. It should be made compulsory 
for corporations. It is entirely a matter of expediency. 

We recommend the subject of insurance against acci- 
dent, sickness, old age, and incapacity to general consider- 
ation, in hope that some plan may be devised for accom- 
plishing so beneficent a purpose. A development of 
fraternal beneficiary societies and of insurance features 
of labour organisations, with examination of accounts by 
insurance departments or by a competent registrar of 
friendly societies, is certainly desirable. The prudent 
encouragement of co-operation deserves commendation. 

Our ideal is a social state, not of equality, but of equal 
opportunities, giving to each the means for the develop- 
ment, complete and harmonious, of all his faculties. 
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HOW I WOULD INAUGURATE THE MILLENNIUM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


In the North American Review for March, the arrival 
of which in London was delayed for nearly ten days by 
the Dock Strike in Liverpool, Mr. George Bellamy, the 
author of “Looking Backward,” replies to some hostile 
criticisms of his proposed “Utopia” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, from the pen of General Walker. Mr. Bellamy 
is going to reply to M. Emile de Laveleye in the Contem- 
porary Review next month. After the polemical part of 
his article, Mr. Bellamy briefly states what, to begin 
with, Nationalists propose. 


(1) BY REFORMING THE SCHOOLS. 


First and foremost, they favour an immediate and 
radical improvement in the school system of the country, 
which shall give the children of the poor equal advantages 
with those of the rich, so far as regards the public-school 
system. To this end they propose raising the limit of 
compulsory education year by year, as rapidly as public 
sentiment will permit. They propose making the com- 
pulsory period for all children cover the entire period 
during which the schools are open, instead of a part of it, 
as, for example, in Massachusetts a beggarly twenty 
weeks in the year, the schools being open nearly twice 
that time. They propose to make the employment of 
children during term time or school hours a misdemeanor. 
In cases of great poverty they propose such provision for 
the partial support of children as may be necessary to 
enable them to attend school. 


(2) BY MUNICIPALIZING THE MONOPOLIES OF SERVICE. 


The Nationalists propose the immediate assump- 
tion by the municipalities of the heating, lighting, and 
surface and elevated car lines of towns, with all other 
services now performed by corporations. They 
oppose and protest against the granting of any 
more public franchises to individuals or corporations 
under any circumstances. Let the people attend to their 
own business. They propose the nationalization of 
telephones and telegraphs, and the assumption of the 
express business by the post-office. They propose 
national control of the railroads of the country. 


(3) BY NATIONALIZING THE MINES. 


They propose that all mineral deposits hereafter dis- 
covered or opened shall belong to the nation. They 
propose national control of all coal mines now in 
operation. A body of 1,500,000 working men would by 
these measures be taken into the public service. It is 
proposed that this force should be organised on a 
thoroughly humane basis of steady employment, reason- 
able hours, pensions for sickness, accident and age, with 
liability to discharge only for fault or incompetence after 
a lair hearing. 


(4) BY FROVISION AGAINST JOBBERY. 


A specific plan is proposed by which political execu- 
tives would be deprived of influence through patronage 
over the industrial service, and its abuse for partisan 
ends rendered impossible. 

It is claimed that the public control of these branches 
of business would result not only in the great betterment 
of the condition of the employees, but also in far greater 
cheapness and efficiency of service. 

Mr. Bellamy thinks that the Nationalists would purge 
our legislative and congressional lobbies, put an end to 
stock-gambling inits chief form, and terminate the whole- 
sale swindling of the investing public by nationalizing 
the railroads. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY OF TO-DAY. 


In Scribner there is an article on “The Electric Rail- 
way of To-day,” by Joseph Wetzler (member of the Coun- 
cil American Institute of Electrical Engineers), giving 
a statement of the stage of development now reached by 
this method of locomotion. The various systems— 
overhead, underground, and storage—are described in the 
light of what they actually accomplish, and not of their 
promises. The less-known applications of the electric 
motor to elevated roads, to mines, to ‘ telpher” lines of 
suspended cars, and to express cars running more than 
one hundred miles an hour—are explained, and the lines 
along which they will develop in the near future indicated. 
The article is richly illustrated, but it is rather disappoint- 
ing. The illustrations are excellent, but the information 
which you want is often not there. Mr. Wetzier, for 
instance, nowhere gives the cost per mile of electric 
versus horse traction. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In May, 1887, there were in operation, in the United 
States, thirteen electric railways, carrying about three 
million five hundred thousand passengers annually. The 
latest and most trustworthy statistics relating to the same 
subject show that there are in operation in this country, 
and in course of construction at the present time, no fewer 
than 179 electric railways operating with 1,884 cars over 
1,260 miles of track. The number of passengers carried 
it would be difficult to estimate, but it cannot be far from 
100,000,000. 

THE RIVAL OF THE HORSE. 

Mr. Wetzler is not quite so clear as he might be as to 
the comparative cost of the electric versus horse traction. 
He says it has been completely demonstrated to be more 
economical than any by horse or cable, but he does not 
give figures that can berelied upon. Heasserts that there 
is always a large increase in receipts and decrease in 
expense. The service, instead of being slow and uncer- 
tain, is swift and sure, and in suburban lines it some- 
times attains the speed of 18 miles an hour. He says :— 


With the advantages of the electric railway so clearly pointed 
out, and so unquestionably demonstrated in actual practice, it 
would not be unsafe to hazard the opinion that, in ten years at 
the farthest, there will not be a sézg/e horse-railway in opera- 
tion, at least in our own country. The horse will then be once 
more returned to his legitimate field of labour, and the street-car 
passenger will be transported at an increased speed, and with 
all the comforts of easy riding, in cars propelled and lighted by 
electricity ; while it is by no means improbable that, with 
further work on the line indicated, the passenger may step 
aboard a train in New York at ten in the morning, and eat a 
five-o’clock dinner in Chicago on the same day. 


120 MILES AN HOUR BY ELECTRICITY. 

It is not out of place to cast a glance into the future, in order 
to discern in what direction electricians are working in the 
domain of electric railways. One of their main objective points 
is to attain higher speed than is now reached with the fastest 
express train, and enough has already been demonstrated to 
show that this is by no means impossible. There has been for 
some time in operation at Laurel, Md., a system of electric rail- 
way, originally designed by David G. Weems.’ When it was 
recently inspected by the writer, with his watch in hand, he 
noted a speed of the electric locomotive of nearly one hundred 
and twenty miles an hour. The electric car there employed is 
cigar-shaped, pointed at both ends. The electric motors are 
constructed with a revolving armature which is mounted directly 
on the axle, so that no intermediate gearing whatever is 
employed. The curiously-pointed ends of the car, which might 
by some be considered fantastical, have their racson d’étre in the 
fact that, at the high speeds at which this car is run, the resist- 
ance of the air is by far the greater retarding influence ; much 
greater, in fact, than the resistance due to the axle and rolling 
friction, which at lower speeds is predominant. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REvIAws. 


THE REFORM OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
BY SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 

StR MOoRELL MACKENZIE is a slashing writer. In 
cutting and carving at the Royal College of Surgeons, as 
it at present exists, he has a task into which he ean put 
his whole soul. Any one who reads his carefully-compacted 
pamphlet in the Fortnightly cannot deny that he has made 
out an immensely strong case in favour of reform ; a case 
so strong indeed that it seems almost unanswerable. The 
facts as Sir Morell Mackenzie tells them are as follows :— 

WHAT IS THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS ? 

The Royal body of Surgeons is a body which 
claims its descent from ancient companies whose 
trusts it still administers in the interest, not of the 
members of the College, but of a small oligarchical 
junto, or close ring, which deals with the income 
of £28,000 per annum chiefly in the interests of 
its examiners and officials. The members of the College 
consist of 13,000 duly qualified’ and certificated medical 
practitioners. The governing body of the College consists 
of twenty-four Fellows, elected solely by the Fellows over 
whom the members have no control. Sir Morell begins 
his argument by telling the story of the ancient companies 
on whose ruins the present College rose to power. But 
as he admits that ‘the argument based on the ancient 
guilds may seem to many like an attempt to vitalise the 
fossil remains of the ichthyosaurus,” we may pass by his 
antiquarian law and come to the whole gist of the matter, 
which is summed up in his declaration that— 

The. plain truth is that, instead of being in any sense a college 
or school of surgery, it is little more than a huge shop jfor the 
sale of surgical licences. 

The present Charter of the company was granted by 
the Crown on a misrepresentation of the facts, and after 
Parliament had thrown out a proposal to legalise the pro- 
visions which were subsequently included in the Charter. 
This Charter obtained by sharp practice, if not by fraud, 
has been jealously kept to the detriment of the general 
body of practitioners. 

WHAT DOES IT DO WITH ITS MONEY? 

Sir Morell says :— 

It is noteworthy how little of its own money the College 
spends on teaching; last year the amount expended under the 
head of ‘‘lectures ” is given as £107 2s., while the expenditure 
of money derived from trust funds was £253. The prizes 
given by the College are also the proceeds of legacies; it does 
not offer any ‘encouragement ” from its own pocket. It has 
never done anything to encourage physiological or pathological 
research—departments of science closely connected, one might 
have thought, with the promotion of surgery ; and it has enly 
lately set about aiding in the establishment of a pathological 
laboratory after nearly every medical school in the kingdom 
has organised one. Under the head of what are grandilo- 

uently called ‘‘expenses for scientific purposes,” last year 
the total expenditure was £3,126 11s. 10d., the bulk of this 
sum consisting of salaries and wages to officials and servants in 
the museum; of the ‘‘ promotion” or ‘‘ encouragement” of 
research of any kind I see no trace in these accounts! The 
Examiners, on the other hand, shared close upon £9,000 
among them. 

AS AN EXAMINING BODY. 

Even as an examining body it has fallen immeasurably 
short of the obligations of its high position. Sir Morell 
declares it was not till 1868 that the College required from 
candidates the slightest evidence of any knowledge of 
medicine, and it was not till 1881 that any steps were 
taken to provide that the holders of diplomas should have 
any knowledge of obstetrics. Even now the College does 
not require the members to prove their capacity to 
perform operations. The Council of the College and 
their friends the London Hospital Surgeons monopo- 
lise almost almost all the operations in London, 
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while members of the College in the country have to 
acquire dexterity at the expense of the patients, instead 
of learning it on the dead subject, with the result that Sir 
Morell knows that lamentable accidents have occurred 
from this want of early training. 


The reforming party has a very strong case, and that in 
fighting for their own rights, they are fighting the battle of the 
public. Nothing but a thorough reform of the whole constitu- 
tion of the College will suffice. 

WHAT THE REFORM PARTY WANTS. 

The aims of that body, says Sir Morell, are clearly expressed 
in the draft of the Bill which will soon be introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Dunraven. The principal features are : 
That the Council of the College shall be elected by voting 
papers by the Fellows and such members of the College as are 
of ten years’ standing. That the Fellows and members shall be 
entitled to meet at reasonable times within the College, and 
that resolutions passed by a majority of two-thirds of a meeting 
consisting of at least 300 members concerning the bye-laws or 
the expenditure of the College shall be binding on the Council. 
That the iniquitous penal bye-law (Section XVII.), which has 
hitherto prevented members meeting, shall be rescinded. That 
six members of the College of twenty years’ standing may sit on 
the Council after being duly elected. Finally, that the manner 
of election of examiners shall be amended, and the term of 
office of the members of the Council shortened. There is much 
in this Bill which is good ; but a more liberal scheme is really 
required. 

Sir Morell is confident of success. 


As now constituted the governing body represents nothing 
but itself ; that is to say, it is elected by a mere fraction even of 
the small minority who possess the franchise. It is easy to fore- 
cast the issue of the struggle which is now, perhaps, only 
beginning. It is in realitya part of a great wave of professional 
opinion which is slowly but surely rising and gathering force 
to sweep away the rottenness of constitution, the inertness, 
inefficiency, evil traditions, and scandalous abuses of all kinds, 
owing to which our medical corporations, instead of aiding, 
have seriously obstructed the course of scientific progress. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH PAUPERISM. 

In the Andover Review for March, Dr. Bradford dis- 
cusses the problem of pauperism from the point of view 
of what can be done to solve it, first by the State and then 
by the Churches. He says :— 


The State can attach to our postal service a system of 
Penny Savings Banks, so that there shall be before all people, 
even little children, a constant incentive to industry and fru- 
gality. It is within the power of the State to make monopoly 
in land impossible ; to compel the erection of dwellings which 
shall put a premium on decent living and good behaviour, 
dwellings to be rented at prices which the poor can pay; to 
pass uniform marriage laws; to abolish the saloon, and to 
establish Postal Penny Savings Banks—in all these ways 
creating a better environment for the people. And it can do 
one thing more: it can make pauperism criminal. Certain 
localities do this now, but there would be no serious encroach- 
ment on the rights of the individual if there were to be a 
national law to this effect. 

What can churches do toward creation of condiions which 
shall tend to the removal of pauperism? They can, as 
churches, utterly retuse aid to any but those who, on full 
investigation, are proved to be deserving. But, more than all 
else, churches can do much by rising to an appreciation of the 
fact that the Gospel is for the whole life of man. Thus 
churches can do much toward creating an environment which 
shall discourage pauperism. 

What can individuals do to create an environment which 
shall gradually exterminate pauperism? They can learn that 
giving to beggars is giving to multiply beggars. If I werea 
city pastor with money behind me, I would try to duplicate the 
Toynbee Hall in New York or Brooklyn, or where, perhaps, it 
is still more needed, in Jersey City ? 
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SOME POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
COUNT TOLSTOI. 


In Harpers Margaret Crosby addresses the following 


sonnet to Tolstoi :— 
Say not sublimity is dead to-day. 
A force Titanic labours on this page— , 
Tolstoi! The long-foregone Homeric rage 
Over our throbbing hearts through thee holds sway. 
Thou prob’st the mystery of death’s decay, 
The glow of youth, the weariness of age. 
Yet, as the Orient kings left priest and sage * 
Their crowns before the infant Christ to lay, 
Thou, to thy Master’s mandates reconciled, 
Deeming that wealth and ease of life are sin, 
Stripped of thy glory that renown can win, 
Low kneeling, prayest of the Saviour mild, 
** Renew in me the spirit of a child, 
That to Thy kingdom I may enter in.” 





SISTER ROSE GERTRUDE. 
Miss Friedrich’s interview with Sister Rose Gertrude 
seems to have inspired the poet of Corzill to write three 
pages ef verse, from which I quote two stanzas :— 


It matters little : the angels came, 
Passed through the streets of the troubled town 
To the quiet village beneath the Down ; 
They touched your soul and they opened your eyes, 
They fired an altar of sacrifice 
And cast your heart in the flame. 
Sister Rose Gertrude, the Gates of Heaven 
Are open for you ; and your heart that was small 
Is wide to embrace the world at the call 
Of love at the gates. Let England prove 
At the height of its power, its power to love : 
To you is the high task given. 





THz AUTHOR OF “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 
The following verse in praise of Edward Bellamy 
appears in the Mew Englander, by Allen Eastman 
Cross :— 
In days of old the prophet came 
With eye of scorn and tongue of flame, 
A comrade of the mountain wild, 
The lonely desert’s lonelier child, 
A scourge of God, with flail of fire 
To lash and burn men’s soft attire. 


Once more the phophet comes ; but lo! 
With no prophetic signs to show, 

He walks the common ways of men, 
The gentle, patient citizen— 

**In soft attire” ! and yet with force 

To stem or turn a nation’s course, 

To scourge the strong, to raise the weak, 
Men’s pride to burn, their rights to speak, 
He bids the burdened people hold, 
Unblighted by the curse of gold, 

The lives God gave them, fair and free, 
And crowned with sweet humanity. 





ROBERT . BROWNING. 


Browning has two poets to sing his praises this month. 
In the Century, Aubry de Vere writes :-— 


Mourn, Italy, with England mourn, for both 
He sang with song’s discriminating love, 
Thy towers that’ flash the wooded crag above ; 
Thy trellised vineyard’s purple overgrowth ; 

Thy matin balm ; thy noontide’s pleasing sloth ; 
Thy convent bell, dim lake, and homeward dove; 
Thine evening star, that through the bowered alcove 
Silvers the white flight of the circling moth, 
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He sang thy best and worst—false love, fierce war, 
Renaissance craft, child graces, saintly art, 
Old pomps from ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows” seen. 
There dwelt he happy; there that Minstrel queen, 
Who shared his poet crown but gladdened more 
To hold, unshared, her poet’s manly heart. 


We take the following from Lippincott, by Veruon 
Paull :— 
Fallen! the king-bird of the mighty wing 
Now brooding o’er the deeps, now beating fast 
The upper air, as if in haste to wring 
er secret from the silent gleaming vast. 
Falien? Nay, hear you not the voice that calls 
Exulting from those steeps his flight hath won, 
The message from the enfranchised to the thralls— 
“* Homewards,” it cries, ‘‘ the eagle to the sun.” 





IN PRAISE OF POETS’ CORNER. 


Mr. T. B. Aldrich sings of Poets’ Corner in the Atlantic 
Monthly :-— 


Tread softly here ; the sacredest of tombs 

Are those that hold your Poets. Kings and queens 
Are facile accidents of Time and Chance. 

Chance sets them on the heights, they climb not there} 
But he who from the darkling mass of men 

Is on the wing of heavenly thought upborne 

To finer ether, and becomes a voice 

For all the voiceless, God anointed him: 

His name shall be a star, his grave a shrine !: 


Tread softly here, in silent reverence tread. 
Beneath those marble cenotaphs and urns 

Lies richer dust than ever nature hid 

Packed in the mountain’s adamantine heart, 
Or slyly wrapt in unsuspected sand— 

The dross men toil for, often stain the soul. 
How vain <4 all ignoble seems that greed 
To him who stancz tn this dim cloistered air 
With these most sacred ashes at his feet ! 

This dust was Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden this— 
The spark that once illumed it lingers still. 

O ever-hallowed spot of English earth ! 

If the unleashed and happy spirit of man 
Have option to revisit our dull globe, 

What august Shades at midnight here convene 
In the miraculous sessions of the moon, 

When the great pulse of London faintly throbs, 
And one by one the stars in heaven pale ! 





CHRIST IS RISEN. 


The Hon. Roden Noel, in /gdrasi/, has an Easter 
poem. It begins thus :— 


Christ is risen, 
Hath burst the prison ! 


Some say the Lord is come again, 

And walks familiarly with men, 
Though we may pass Him in the street, 
Never surmising whom we meet, 

Sit near Him at the social meal 
Conversing, and yet never feel 

The Royal Birth He would conceal. 
For since He appeareth not in glory, 
Nor, as of old, in sacred story, ‘ 
Girt with Oriental dress, 

But clothed as we are comes to bless, 
Who He is men never guess ! 

Christ may be needlewoman, nurse, 
Rich, or poor ; dull clouds disperse 
Before the undivined Revealer ; 
Reformer, scholar, poet, healer, 
Every calling, every trade, 

Claimeth honour o! His aid. 
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THE REVIEWS 


THE REVIEW 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Tue first place in the Contemporary is occupied by an 
imaginary conversation between Prince Bismarck and the 
Emperor. The conversation can hardly be mistaken as 
genuine by the most unsophisticated reader of the peri- 
odicals. The Emperor is made to tell Bismarck that he 
is a great historical personage, but “he is history, whereas 
I am the New Time.” Wherupon Bismarck tells him 
that he recognises him as “the Napoleon of anarchy,” 
and so they part. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Dicey contributes an article on the Referendum, 
which supplements the article on the same subject which 
he contributed to the last number of the Ldinburgh 
Review. His object, he says— 


Is simply to show that there is much more to be said for, no 
less than against, the popular veto than English thinkers are 
generally ready to admit. The time approaches when we ma y 
import from the United States the ‘‘ Constitutional Convention, 
which in the domain of politics is by far the most valuable 
result of American inventiveness. The time has come when we 
ought all to consider the possible expediency of introducing into 
England that appeal to the people which is by far the most 
original creation of Swiss democracy. 


THE EXORCISM OF THE SMOKE FIEND. 


The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, in an article entitled “ Sun- 
light or Smoke,” gives a bright and interesting account 
of a visit to Bolton, where great progress has been made 
in the consumption of smoke. His moral is excellently 
stated as follows :— 


Let the. furnace-owners realise that smoke-prevention is their 
duty. 
Pet the workmen understand that smoke does not mean work, 
and how easy it is to prevent the smoke. 

Let electors feel that they have it in their power to insist on 
seeing the sweet sun, by enforcing the Public Health Act. 

Let the people be taught that sunshine means health, joy, the 
sight of their eyes, and abundance of days ; that it is their 
wealth—as much their wealth as their wages; then, the love 
of flowers, and clean gown-pieces and window-curtains will do 
the rest, and the answer to the question, Sunlight or Smoke 
will be certain. 


ARISTOCRACY VERSUS DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. Samuel Laing, taking up the cudgels of the “ cook 
and the loblolly boys,” replies to Professor Huxley in an 
article entitled ‘“‘ Aristocracy and Democracy.” Mr. Laing, 
whose article concludes with a cheery note of genial 
optumism, declares that advancing years and closer obser- 
vation make me every day less alarmed at the inevitable 
progress of democracy, better satisfied with the present 
and more hopeful for the future. He rejects the bugbear 
of Rousseauism, points out seven important crises in 
which the sympathies of the classes were absolutely 
opposed to the interest of the nation and of the Empire. 
The classes. he maintains have signally failed in making 
themselves a real aristocracy even in foreign affairs, while 
in general affairs the superiority of the masses is still more 
striking. The chief mischief of aristocracy is that it 
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strengthens the principle of snobbishness, which is our 
national defect. He says :— 

Here in England, apart from all questions of Ireland, there 
is a general and growing opinion that past legislation has not 
sufficiently kept in view the great and fundamental distinction 
between earned and unearned property. 


These questions are obviously in a totally different 
sphere of ideas from speculations as to the original 
equality of mankind, and the abstract rights or wrongs of 
the principle of private property. 

WHO WROTE THE PENTATEUCH ? 


Dr. Cave, in his paper on “ The Old Testament and its 
Critics,” appeals to Canon Driver and to Canon Cheyne 
to clearly indicate for the information of English 
readers :— 


First, ‘he anachronisms upon which the theory of the com- 
posite authorship and late date of the Pentateuch is based ; 

Second, the contradictions in the Pentateuch which demand a 
composite theory of authorship ; 

Third, those parts of the Pentateuch which have been, apart 
altogether from the evolutionary theory, proven to be un- 
historical ; 

Fourth, the interpretation they place upon the constantly 
recurring words of the Law, ‘‘ Jehovah said” (unto Moses, 
Aaron, &c.); and 

Fifth, criticising the antagonistic theory as well as con- 
structing their own, the grounds of their disbelief in the 
Journal theory of authorship of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. 


ARE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES CO-OPERATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS ? 


Mr. D. F. Schloss attacks the idea that limited liability 
companies whose shares are held by working men can 
properly be considered co-operative associations in the 
true sense of the word. He is very sceptical as to their 
economical value. 

The organisation of modern industry is highly complicated ; 
and the co-operative ideal, which would fain abolish differen- 
tiation and specialisation in regard to the functions of the 
entrepreneur, is inconsistent with success in the struggle for 
existence. The entrepreneur is the brain of the industrial 
organism: but a co-operative association is like a mollusc, 
with brains all over the body, and not much of them anywhere. 


Richard Heath writes a pleasant little paper on Rotter- 
dam and the Dutch workers, in the course of which he 
mentions that Prince Bismarck spoke five times in 1885 
against the attempt to stop Sunday work in Germany. 
Miss Julia Wedgwood, having attended a performance of 
the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at the Globe Theatre, 
shares her experience with her readers. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN CRETE. 


Mr. Stillman, in a paper on the Cretan question, 
declares that the case of the Cretans justifies the extreme 
intervention of Europe as much as did the Greek crisis of 
four years ago. He advocates the appointment of a 
Governor who will hold office for life, the approval of 
the majority of the powers being required for his appoint- 
ment and for his removal in case he violates his-con- 
Stitutional restrictions,. .He would give him a small force 
of Albanian police, he would abolish the elective Judiciary 
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and reinstate the assembly, diminishing its members, and 
adopting the principle of second re-election. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL FEE PROBLEM. 


Mr. Diggle, of the London School Board, writing upon 
“‘ School Fees,” sets forth the denominational view of the 
question with the grasp of one familiar with the practical 
details of the administration of the Education Act. He 
says :— ; 
“Without going the length of the compulsory abolition of 
school fees in all public elementary schools, it is possible, and 
.as I think desirable, to take any favourable opportunity of 
dealing with the cases which now fall under the plan of 
remission. It may be found to be feasible to deal with cases 
where there is inability to pay as a whole throughout the 
country by allowing the managers of any public elementary 
school to elect whether they will retain the fee or commute it 
for a grant of say, Ios. per child in average attendance. In 
strict justice that grant ought to be a charge upon the local 
rates, and it would be equivalent to a school fee of threepence 
per week. If at the same time, by means of Government 
inspection, all schools are kept up to the same standard of 
educational efficiency, it is cifficult to see what real grievance 
the continuance of the school fee in other cases could possibly 
be to any one.” 


—_—_—— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Mr. SWINBURNE begins the new number of the Fort 
nightly with 18 pages of critical estimate of Mr. Thomas 
Shirley, “whose place among the English poets,” he 
thinks, “although naturally unpretentious and modest, 
is indisputably authentic and secure.” In passing, note 
that Mr. Swinburne has a fling at the Channel Tunnel. 
Speaking of the Channel Bridge, he says it is “the most 
monstrous project ever hatched, except, perhaps, its fellow 
folly, a submarine instead of an aerial conspiracy against 
the efficiency of nature.” The Hon. George Curzon, 
M.P., who has been spreading out his Persian obser- 
vations over some acres of the Zimes, fills 20 pages of the 
Fortnightly with extracts from a Diary on the Karun 
River. It is to be continued. Some time, perhaps, Mr. 
Curzon will learn the art of condensation. 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE LONDON STAGE. 


Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G., has an interesting 
paper on the London Stage, which he considers is ina 
perilous state owing to four causes, which he summarises 
as follows :— 


First, the mixed audience; then the apathetic behaviour of 
the educated portion of audiences; thirdly, long runs ; and, 
perhaps strongest cause of all, the actor-manager system ; and 
the final product of these causes is melodrama of a very false 
and foolish kind, and almost nothing but melodrama. 


By way of remedying the evils of which he complains 
of, he makes the following suggestions :— 


First, that the gods in the gallery should be tempted to the 
music halls, which should be given permission to perform stage 
plays. Then the class distinction in seats should be done away 
with, and rows of comfortable pit seats made to extend from the 
orchestra to the upper circle without a break. Secondly, he 
would give regular afternoon performances at half-past three. 
Thirdly, the theatres managed on right financial principles should 
have within themselves some sort of representative government, 
where power should be delegated by the governed to elected 
and penile but still, while they were in power, autocratic 
rulers. The recognition of Government—of the Crown—should 
be extended to all theatres complying with certain conditions, 
and which should be so conducted as to advance the higher 
interests of dramatic art. Prestige of a still more durable kind 
would come to a company which should deliberately set good 
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art—that is good pieces, good playing of every part, good 
setting on the stage, and good stage-management—before the 
profit of the moment ; which should eschew long runs, should 
avoid extravagance in mounting, and cultivate variety of enter- 
tainment next after excellence. 

LITERATURE THEN AND NOW. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton discourses in characteristic wise 
upon “Literature Then and Now.” Here is her lamenta- 
tion over the downward step which our literature has 
made :— 

What was once solid heart-of-oak is now the flimsiest 
veneer. What was once mastery of the whole subject is now 
a quick study, a book of well-chosen extracts, and a serviceable 
memory when called on. That which was once a grave and 
honourable profession has now degenerated into a noisy, push- 
ing, self-advertising trade; and he who would teach is not 
always abreast of those whom he undertakes to instruct. The 
classics are discarded for personal gossip; the continuity to be 
found in history runs into the sand out of which a new political 
fad is built; the human nature which has never varied in 
essence from the earliest times up to now is glibly supposed to 
be undergoing a transformation which will enable men to 
stand on their heads and talk with their heels; the golden 
apple has become the ‘‘ purry pome,” and the democratic wave 
has covered the garden of the Hesperides with mud and slime. 
Literature is not the honourable profession it was when— 


When? In short, in the good old days when Mrs. 
Lynn Linton was young. 


HOW TO ABOLISH THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Mr. David F. Schloss discusses the evidence taken 
before the sweating committee. He rejects the proposal 
to interdict the migration of Russian and Polish Jews, 
and he would substitute machinery for sweated flesh and 
blood. His chief reliance, however, is placed, upon the 
proposal to enforce upon sub-contractors and all small 
employers of every description the provision of decent 
and healthy accommodation. The task of inspecting 
these vile and filthy workshops should be undertaken 
without delay. Ample air-space should be provided for 
the workers, and there should be effective means of 
ventilation. By this means a considerable number of 
sweating dens would be inspected out of existence. The 
only other suggestion that he makes is that in all. depart- 
ments of imperial or municipal government contractors 
should agree to pay their workmen at a proper rate of 
wages. That the people as employers should sweat the 
people as employees is intolerable. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR CONSCRIPTION. 


Mr. W. M. Gattie, in an article upon the Physique of 
Eurqpean Armies, maintains that 


The state performs a duty to the individual in requiring him 
to submit himself to such physical discipline as is imposed by 
military service. : 

An examination of the statistics of the height of re- 
cruits convinces him that our physique as a race is 
deteriorating. In 1845 only 105 out of a thousand were 
under 5 ft. 6 in., while in 1887, 508 were below that 
standard. And that although 750 per thousand were 
under the age of twenty in 1845, and 639 in 1887. The 
girth of the chest shows a similar shrinkage. This he 
attributes, of course, to the growth of the town at the 
expense of the country, although he thinks the prevalence 
of drunkenness has a good deal to do with it, and smok- 
ing in early youth. By a comparison of military returns’ 
of Russia, Austria, Italy, and Germany, he comes to the 
conclusion that there is a general tendency on the Con- 
tinent towards physical improvement. 


Thus, while the physique of the English army is deterioratin; 
under influences already considered, the material from whic! 
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foreign armies are drawn is on the whole becoming better 
and more vigorous; and this—be it remembered—has come 
about in spite of tremendous wars in which every continental 
power of the first rank has sacrificed much of the flower of its 
youth, 

The moral, of course, is obvious. If we wish to keep 
up our placein the race, Mr. Gattie thinks that we will have 
to supplement our education by some measure to prevent 
our deterioration in physique. Thus it comes back in the 
long run to conscription. 


WANTED, A “MILITARY REVIEW” FOR ENGLAND. 

The anonymous author of ‘A National Want: a Prac- 
tical Proposal,” argues strongly in favour of the 
establishment of a journal in England which would 


correspond to the Revue Militairedel Etranger. He says 


{ do not hesitate to say that that journal alone, by the ability, 
the wisdom, the sound sense, and the vast industry with which 
it has been conducted, has contributed more than any other 
single cause to raise the European estimate of the French 
army. 

What I should like to see would be an organ dealing with 
all matters that concern the Empire at large, including the 
great questions of Imperial defence and Imperial federation, 
though not necessarily bound to any particular view of those 
questions, 

What forbids this? I have the strongest reasons for 
believing that many at least of the highest authorities in the 
Navy are at this moment most anxious for a realisation of some 
such project. All the most able, the best known, and the 
most thoughtful soldiers desire to have some organ of the kind, 
but they have a notion that it would be distasteful to His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief of the army. 


With Sir Morell Mackenzie's “ Reform of the College 
of Surgeons” I have dealt with elsewhere. The only 
other articles in the Review are Miss B. De Bury’s, 
upon “Idealism in Recent French Fiction,” and Miss 
Clementina Black’s criticism of Mrs. Mona Caird’s paper 
on Marriage. Miss Black thinks that— 


When a wife does not possess a separate income she ought 
to be able to claim by law a certain proportion of her 
husband’s. 


Her general conclusion is :— 


Easier divorce may be necessary, but the opportunity of 
making wiser and happier marriages is more necessary still— 
partly, though not chiefly, because in that direction lies the 
only safe path towards less stringent legal conditions, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE New Review opens with a somewhat slight 
article upon the Fall of Prince Bismarck. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
‘The following anecdote is however new :— 


Soon after the establishment of the Empire, a distinguished 
gentleman congratulated the Crown Prince Frederick on the 
aggrandisement of his House. The Prince doubted whether 
there was really much cause for congratulation. ‘‘I rather 
feel,” said he, ‘* like a man who after being congratulated by 
his steward on the deposit of a handsome sum of money at his 
bankers, discovers that it is the price of all the timber on. his 

-estate—lately cut down.” His Royal Highness then proceeded 
to argue that as Kings of Prussia the Hohenzollerns were more 
than reigning princes, and had more security and stability than 
is enjoyed by most sovereigns in these days. 


_ The writer’s estimate of Bismarck’s character is faulty, 
inasmuch as it ignores the graver and more religious side 
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of the man, on which, indeed, the whole superstructure 
rests. 


A VISION OF HELL. BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


The first part of an audacious and original allegory by 


Olive Schreiner, entitled “The Sunlight lay across 
my Bed,” is one of the best things in this 
month’s periodicals. It is a Socialist parable that 


reminds us at every turn of the author of the 
“ Story of a South African Farm.” “ Hell,” of which God 
shows her a vision, is nothing else than this earth in its 
present social order or disorder. The picture of the 
banqueting-house, in which the revellers laugh and feast 
on wine that is not wine, but human blood, is fu!l of, 
terrible vigour; and the vision of the ruins of other 
banqueting-houses upon which the wind blew, and they 
were not, is as vivid and powerful as the utterances of one 
of the old Hebrew seers. Olive Schreiner is emphatically 
a seer, and “the vision and the faculty divine” has 
seldom been more plainly displayed than in this some- 
what awful paper. Of this take the following as 
example and key-note :— 


I cried to God, ‘* Oh, I am so weary.” 

God said, ‘‘ You have not seen half Hell.” 

I said, ‘‘ I cannot see more, I am afraid. In my own nar- 
row little path I dare not walk because I think that one has dug 
a pit for me; and if I put my hand to take a fruit I draw it 
back again because I think it has been kissed. If I look out 
across the plains, the mounds are covered houses ; and when I 
pass among the stones I hear them crying. The time of the 
dancing is beaten in with sobs, and the wine is alive. Oh, I 
cannot bear Hell!” 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


M. Emile Ollivier sends some French futilities about 
Germany :— 


The Germany of Kant, of Goethe, of Beethoven, was like a 
grand cathedral, within whose peaceful walls stood a number 
of altars where sacred light was shed from lamps of gold. The 
Germany of the Emperor William is a vast barrack, in which 
the sound of trumpets and of the drilling of recruits drowns the 
grand voice of the German people chanting melodious hymns to 
its ideal. 


Considering who it was declared war with a light heart, 
this kind of moralising over militarism and socialism can 
only be regarded as sickening. He says :— 


In conclusion, the edicts are worthy of praise, and deserve to 
succeed ; the Conference is an incoherent experiment, and will 
not succeed. J.et the Emperor abandon his economical errors 
and his arbitrary ru'e over peopies to whom it is odious ; let 
him curb his military ardour and place to the credit of the 
labouring class the amount so saved on the army estimates ; then 
he will acquire the right to address a philanthropic appeal to 
the nations, and to inaugurate social concord in Europe. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan asks, Why not face Disestablish- 
ment ? in an article which will probably do good service as 
a Liberation Society’s tract. Mdlle. B. de Bury writes 
of the Loves of Chateaubriand. Stepniak describes the 
new departure of the Russian prison administration, the 
founding of penitentiary colonies in the Arctic zone. Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Rider Haggard collaborate in 
producing a new serial classical romance of Ulysses, 
under the title “‘The World’s Desire.” It promises well, 
and as Mr. Lang is working with him, Mr. Haggard need 
not resort to plagiarism to fillup his stint of pages. The 
atticles by Sir Morell Mackenzie and Mr. Henry George 
are dealt with elsewhere. The number is thoroughly 
aliye, up to date, and readable. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National has pulled itself together this month, 
and appears with no less than two articles distinctly 
connecting themselves with current topics of public 
interest. During the last month the country has been 
appalled by the sacrifice among the coal-miners of South 
Wales of close upon two hundred and fifty lives; and at 
the same time that the public heart has thus been touched 
to sympathy with a special branch of the operative 
classes, the public brain has been hard at work ciphering 
out how the boons of a little leisure and decent oppor- 
tunity are to be put within the reach of these classes as a 
whole. The editor of the ational Review has not shut 
himself up against the appreciation of these things. For 
among the disquisitions on hydrophobia, the tourist’s 
tales of Calabria or of Kamskatka, and the Arcadian 
vacancies in Yorkshire or Yakutsk, which generally supply 
the staple of this periodical, the editor has inserted an 
article on “Colliery Explosions,” and another on the 
“Cost of a Shorter Day.” 


THE COST OF A SHORTER DAY. 

Having got such a concession to actuality in the ational 
Review as an article on the Eight Hours Movement, it 
is, perhaps, too much to expect of it that.it should be so 
far up to date as to recognise the Berlin Conference. The 
writer, in fact (John A. Hobson) omits altogether any re- 
ference to the possibility of international action, and to 
the influence, great and small, which that might have 
upon the question. The substance of the article is an 
elaboration of a an Morley’s point that you must cut 
your wages according to your day. The reduction of 
productiveness involved in knocking off two hours’ work 
would not, Mr. Hobson admits, be proportionate to the 
reduction in time, because fag-end work is often labour 
wasted. Such reduction as would result,the eight hours 
party propose to obviate by overtime at extra wages, or 
by an increase of workers. These alternatives, he objects, 
cut each other’s throats. You must give up either the idea 
of maintaining the standard of wages, or that of taking 
in the unemployed. To the plea that the wages can be 
kept up by a redistribution of the profits as between 
master and man, he answers that if by legislation or 
other co-operation interference lessen the supply of 
capital, economics teach that, so far from ‘taking it out 
of the profits,” you will only have to pay more for the use 
of capital. And assuming that by some artificial means, 


such as pressure by the trades unions, any immediate. 


acceptance of lower wages is prevented, he appeals again 
to economics to prove that the undiminishd wages will 
yet have diminished buying powers. In other words,: 
either wages must fall or prices must rise. These are 
the main arguments which Mr. Hobson urges with an 
iteration rather laborious than convincing. 


HOW TO PREVENT COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


If Mr. C. Parkinson isright in his facts, we ought, perhaps, 
to begin by hanging colliery owners and inspectors for 
not acting on them sooner; and we ought certainly never 
again to hear of holocausts underground from fire-damp. 
Hitherto science has been baffled in the attempt to protect 
life against the danger. She has never tried to remove 
the danger’s first cause, that is, the union in explosive 
proportions of air with carburetted hydrogen. And the 
inflammability is greatly increased if the air is loaded with 
coal-dust. The cure for both things is, according to Mr. 
Parkinson, simply to keep the air moist. It is naturally 
moist in some mines; andit is never in these, he declares, 
but always in the dry ones, that the explosions occur. If, 
then, dry mines are dangerous and damp mines are safe, 
the conclusion is obvious—keep all mines damp. Substi- 
tute for the furnace-blast ventilation, which fills the mine 
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with dry and dusty air, some system which will secure 
throughout the atmosphere underground the saving ele- 
ment of moisture. 


AMENDMENTS NEEDED IN THE FACTORY ACT. 

There is another paper here which reflects the general 
stir-up of interest in the conditions of labour. Mr. 
Baumann, a young Tory of the school represented by 
Lord Dunraven, and an example of the invigorating 
atmosphere of a metropolitan constituency, belabours the 
House of Lords for pigeon-holing the Sweating Com- 
mittee Report till a more convenient season, and supports 
practical “Amendments of the Factory Act,” of which the 
chief are these:—{1) Define the proper ventilation re- 
quired by section 3 as 300 cubic feet for every person 
employed up to eight p.m., and 400 after; three gas 
burners to be treated as equal to one person. (2) Abolish 
section 61, which wholly excepts from most of the provi- 
sions “domestic” workshops and workshops where no 
young persons or children are employed. (3) Abolish the 
Overtime clauses, except for a definite list of processes 
such as flax scutch mills, brick-making, turkey-red 
dyeing, &c. (4) Insert minimum as well as maximum 
penalties. 

HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 

H. G. Keene argues the impossibility of “Home Rule 
for India” on the ground that its various races can have 
no more common programme than the people of Spain, 
Germany, and the Balkans, with those of France, Scandi- 
navia, and Greece. It would mean, he says, the displace- 
ment of Europeans by Asiatics in the high places of 
administration, and some sort of representation in a 
congress. Commerce would be killed by hostile tariffs, 
purity and impartiality would fade out of the administra- 
tion, particularism would replace unification, the Sikhs 
would want Delhi, the Mahrattas would blackmail Bengal, 
&c., &c—in a word, anarchy would reign till France or 
Russia stepped in. After which dismal forecast, the 
writer ends by observing that there is a good deal in the 
congress movement after all, and Parliament must sift 
the wheat from the chaff. 


FARMERS AND MIDDLEMEN. 


It is customary to put much of the blame for the diffi- 
culty in making farming pay upon the railway companies, 
and to look for a panacea for agricultural depression in a 
reform of railway rates. The gist of “Our Farmers in 
Chains” (Rev. Harry Jones) is that the real culprit is the 
middleman, who puts the carrots, turnips, and parsnips 
on the market. The companies are willing to deliver 
produce into the hands of the retail dealer at a price 
which would leave a good profit for the farmers. As it is, 
that profit is absorbed by the “commission” of the 
middleman, who purchases the vegetables and passes 
them on to the costermongers and dealers. Individually, 
the farmer cannot fight this interest ; and the suggestion 
made is that he should combine into a farmers’ associa- 
tion, which would always have a good stock of seasonable 
produce ready, and would be in touch with a number of 
retail dealers within reach of a London terminus or 
wharf. i 

Of the other articles here, the account of the ways ot 
the “Yorkshire Dalesman,” of the old-fashioned type, 
gossips pleasantly along, and “In Calabria” gives 
sprightly jottings of a tour, in an out-of-the-way bit 
of Italy, where till lately the bandit was supreme. 
According to A. Shadwell, M.R.C.P., the chief use of the 
muzzle is that the police know by its absence a derelict 
dog. Mr. Henry Ady reviews the winter and spring 
sone shows, and Evelyn Pyne describes ‘A Surrey 

ome.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century contains few papers calling for 
special remark. It is a fair average number, with a good 
medium mixture. 

AN EMPHATIC CONTRADICTION. 

The last page is devoted to the publication of a letter from 
Colonel Everett, commander of the Cameron Highlanders, 
which makes mincemeat of the most remarkable article by 
Sergeant Palmer which appeared in the last number of 
the Nineteenth Century. The letter is as follows :— 

The most conclusive evidence having been brought before me 
of the absolute falsehood of the stories related in the Wineteenth 
Century of this month, in connection with the battalion under 
my command, regarding the killing of men by their comrades 
for treachery, beating of men with rifle-slings, drinking of camel’s- 
blood, and wounded being left on the field for an extraordinary 
time at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, it only remains for me to 
request that you will be so good as to publish this, my most 
unqualified and emphatic denial of the same. 

MR. CHAMPION IN MASQUERADE. 


The first place is given to a dialogue in whieh Mr. 
Champion expounds his views in the guise of one Blake, 
who may be more accurately described as a cross 
between Mr. Champion and Mr. Maltman Barry. The 


- somewhat lame and impotent conclusion to which the 
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dialogue leads up is a suggestion that We should impose 
a tax on bread in the interest of the agricultural labourer ! 
The second paper on the Labour Movement is by J. A. 
Murray Macdonald, in which he pleads for the eight 
hours day asa means to secure the regularity of employ- 
ment. He would limit legislative action to the works 
carried on by railways and tramways, gas and water 
companies, and by government and local authorities. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES’ DISPUTE. 


Mr. Justice Pinsent, who is presiding judge of the: 


Supreme Court in Newfoundland, sets forth our colonists’ 
case against the French claims, especially against the pre- 
posterous demand that the French should be allowed to 
catch lobsters and build factories. Mr. Pinsent has no 
suggestion of his own to make for the settlement of the 
question, but he can only indulge in a pious hope that the 
time is not far distant when means shall have been de- 
vised for forever getting rid of the miserable anomaly of 
the French treaty rights in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé, in a brief article, entitled ‘Was I 
Hypnotised ? describes a séance at which he was present 
with Mr. Home and Alphonse Karr at Nice. A heavy 
rosewood table rose from the ground three or four feet in 
the air in the presence of eight persons. The phenomenon 
is familiar enough to all those who have paid any atten- 
tion to Spiritualism. Mr. Aidé’s obvious disbelief in 
Spiritualism generally will probably secure for his narra- 
tive more credence than is usually accorded to such 
articles. 

MR. SPENCER ON JUSTICE. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer concludes his paper on “ Justice” 
with the following characteristic protest against the 
tendency of the time in which he lives :— 

Sympathy which, a generation ago, was taking the shape 
of justice, is relapsing into the shape of generosity ; and the 
generosity is exercised by inflicting injustice. Daily legislation 
betrays little anxiety that each shall have that which belongs to 
him, but great anxiety that he shall have that which belongs to 
somebody else. For while no energy is expended ir so reform- 


ing our judicial administration that every one may obtain and 
enjoy all he has earned, great energy is shown in providing for 
him and others benefits which they have not earned. Along 
with that miserable /etssez-faire which calmly looks on while 
men ruin themselves in trying to enforce by law their equitable 
claims, there goes activity in supplying them, at other men’s 
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cost, with gratis novel-reading! Evidently, then, amid this 
chaos of opinions, the true idea of justice can be but partially 
recognised. The workman who, in pursuance of it, insists on 
his right of making his own contract with an employer, will 
continue to be called a ‘“ black-leg”; and the writer who 
opposes the practice of forcibly taking A’s property for B's 
benefit will be classed as an ‘2 priori bigot.” 

Mr. Fliirscheim states the case of Land Nationalisation 
against Professor Huxley with some vigour and consider- 
able smartness which sometimes degenerates into col- 
loquialism, as, for instance, when he says, “I do not care 
to follow Professor Huxley into the abstract philosophy 
of his arguments; I always had a kind of horror of 
abstract philosophy,” Mr. Flirscheim’s conclusion is that 
land nationalisation presents the only way to escape a 
catastrophe, the like of which the world never saw; 
socialism is the only alternative. 


THE OPTIMIST IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, the indefatigable, reels off an article 
on “Ireland Then and Now,” in which he contrasts once 
more the beatific state of Ireland to-day with the frightful 
horrors which prevailed before Mr. T. W. Russell was 
born. The net impression left after reading his article is 
that, of all the blessings that have overtaken Ireland in 
recent years, the potato famine of 1846 was about the best. 
Out of this great calamity, out of this great visitation, 
came a new life. From that day forward Ireland really 
began a national life, the people got elbow rbom, and 
were able to breathe freely. Since the famine Mr. Russell 
says the record of Great Britain is one of which no 
country need be ashamed. The number of mud cabins in 
Ireland has gone down from half-a-million to 50,000, the 


‘ peasantry is comfortably clad, they imbibe tea at 3s. 6d. a 


pound, and although they drink too much whisky, still 
things are immensely improved.- It is true that the 
housing of the poor stands much in need, in Dublin and 
Limerick, of improvement, but what Ireland requires 
above everything else is the introduction of enterprise 
that will take the pressure off life in the West and South. 

Mr. W. F. Lord sympathetically describes Sir Stamford 
Raffles’s Campaign, which resulted in the conquest of 
java, and Lord Ribblesdale in a few pages describes 

unting at Gibraltar. 

The articles on noticeable books are contributed by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who praises Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
“The First Three Gospels, their Origin and Relation,” 
Mr. W. J. Courthope criticises Mr. Walter Pater’s 
“Appreciations,” Mr. W. S. Lilly deals with Mr. Howell 
Collin’s “ Epitome of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy,” and 
Mr. H. G. Hewlett briefly criticises Mr. Morley’s 
“Walpole,” to which he gives the highest praise. 





aed 
MERRY ENGLAND. 

VERY close reading, but well repaying the attention 
given it, is “X. Y. Z.’s” continuation of the “Story of a 
Conversion.” In this chapter the writer has devoted 
himself chiefly to the order of the books of the Bible, and 
to the history of the Semitic tongues. The whole series 
of articles, of which this one forms a link, will be found 
all the more interesting in that it is no fiction of conver- 
sion to which we have grown rather familiar lately, but 
the real history of the real change in a man’s mind. 

Note, also, the short, admirably chiselled piece of verse, 
“A Dead Astronomer.” More suited to its subject, per- 
haps, than any of the very numerous thoughts that Father 
Perry’s death inspired. But, in all humility, whence came 
the word “ Amrist”? 

Another remarkable, if somewhat speculative, historica’ 
paper, is Monseigneur Gradwell’s “St. Patrick with St. 
Germanus in Britain.” 
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: FORUM. 

GENERAL ABBOT’S paper on War under New Conditions, 
in the Forum for March, deals with the necessary changes 
which will have to follow the introduction of the magazine 
rifle, smokeless powder, and high explosives. The 
adoption of the higher weapons, he thinks, will diminish 
casualties, owing to the effect of the nervousness and 
stupidity of the combatants. He also thinks that if 
Germany were to invade the United States the Americans 
would be as unable to resist a force armed with modern 
weaponsas the Red Skins were able to oppose the muskets 
of the Pilgrim Fathers with their bows and arrows. 
Professor A. B. Hart, who discusses the question whether 
the American people wish for civil service reform, thinks 
they do in a languid sort of way. They would like to 
see it brought about by somebody else, without the 
responsibility resting upon them or their legislators. 
Judge Tourgee discusses the right to vote from the Negro’s 
point of view, and Mrs. Caroline Earle White reproduces 
the usual objections to vivisection. For the other 
articles in the Forum, see pages 293, 296, 301, 303, 306. 


NORTH AMERICAN. 


In the North American for March, Senator Morrill 
takes up the cudgels on behalf of Protection in reply to 
Mr. Gladstone. Senator Morrill. avails himself of the 
opportunity afforded by Mr. Gladstone’s charge as to the 
Protectionist lack of morality, to laud the civilisation of 
. America in a passage in which he adduces as a proof 
of the superior morality of protectionist America— 


The evidence of the equality of their laws and citizenship, 
the uprooting of the inherited laws of primogeniture, the 
universal education through common schools, the liberal and 
spontaneous support of Christian churches, the extinction of 
human slavery originally planted by the mother-country, the 
free homesteads to the landless, disbandment of our vast 
armies at the close of the late war, and their prompt return to 
the peaceful pursuits of life, the national magnanimity exhibited 
after victory over rebellion, the payment of our public debt 
even betore it is due, the liberal pensions to those who have 
suffered in patriotic service (perhaps annually exceeding for 
like services all British appropriations for the last century), the 
higher dignity and respect accorded to women, the paternal 
care of the poor, as well as of the insane, the blind, and 
deaf-mutes, and the general absence of all beggars. We 
appeal finally from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. James Bryce, the 
author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth,” whose work has 
already placed him in the rank of Gibbon, Motley, and De 
Tocqueville, 


Colonel Ingersoll’s second paper on “Why I am an 
Agnostic” is thin and disappointing ; it is simply a re- 
statement of the old argument that no human testimony 
is able to establish the supernatural, and that the 
miraculous is always false. Mr. Max O’Rell contributes 
a characteristic paper on “ Lively Journalism,” in which 
he declares that a free country possesses the government 
it requires and the journalism it wants. The Americans 
want a journalism that will keep their interest awake and 
amuse them, and they get it. He also remarks that in 
England or America it is the monthly and weekly 
magazines that now take the place of the dailies of by- 
gone days as an influence on the public mind. 

Brigadier-General Nelson A. Miles, in a paper entitled 
“ Our Unwatered Empire,” describes the territory that is 
being reclaimed by irrigation in the far West. He thinks 
that the whole of the irrigation system will have to be 
taken under Federal control. 

The fierce discussion that raged last month concerning 
the authority of the Speaker consequent upon Mr. Speaker 
Reed’s grappling with obstruction, gives occasion for two 
articles, one by the Speaker, Mr. Reed, and the other by 
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the ex-speaker, Mr. J. G. Carlisle, on the “Limitation of 
the Speakership.” Mr. Carlisle takes a very strong view, 
contrary to Mr. Speaker Reed’s rules, which he says— 


These new rules go far beyond all precedent here or else. 
where, and confer upon the speaker the absolute power to 
refuse to entertain any motion whatever if he chooses to 
consider it dilatory, although the motion itself may be clearly 
in order and expressly authorised by the very rules under which 
he is acting. Reform should have commenced by curtailing, 
instead of extending, the authority of that officer, and the 
control of the House itself over its own proceedings should 
have been enlarged upon some plan which would have pre- 
vented unreasonable and factious obstruction and delay, but at 
the same time given ample opportunity for deliberate considera: 
tion and action. 

For other articles in the orth American Review, see 
pages 293, 296, 299, 304, 309, 312. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for March, Mr. Albert Shaw, 
whose paper on Glasgow we noticed at some length in 
the March number of the REviEw, has an interesting 
account of Belgium and the Belgians, which is based on 
a talk with M. de Laveleye, whom Mr. Shaw saw in his 
European trip. Mr. Oliver T. Morton sets forth in popular 
form six objections to Civil Service reform, and the 
answers thereto. 

Mr. Thayer, in an article entitled “Trial by Jury of 
things Supernatural,” gives an account of two cases 
of trial for witchcraft—one in England in 1664, and one 
in Scotland in 1696. Mr. Merwin contributes a pleasant 
little paper upon “ Road Horses in New England.” 

Professor Holmes, in ‘“ Over the Teacups,” in addition 
to the extract which we give elsewhere on Zolaism, 
contains many characteristic passages on Pyramids, 


‘ Obelisks, and Whimsical Brain Squibs, &c., finishing up 


with a reference to what Dr. Holmes describes as— 


The greatest bibliographical event that ever happened in the 
book-market of the New World is taking place under our eyes. 
Here is Mr. Bernard Quaritch just come from his well-known 
habitat, No. 15, Piccadilly, with such a collection of rare, 
beautiful, and somewhat expensive volumes as the Western 
Continent never saw before on the shelves of a bibliopole 


CORNHILL. 


In the Cornhill Magazine there is a charming paper 
entitled ‘‘ Nature by Night,” which seems to hold out a 
promise that Richard Jefferies may not be without a 
successor. The article on ‘Excavators’ Extracts” describes 
the adventures of some explorers on the Persian Gulf 
who were in search for Phoenician remains. The most 
interesting paper is the continuation of the “ Circuit 
Notes.” When the ideal newspaper is established, its 
editor will retain the gentleman who writes the “ Circuit 
Notes,” and let him report all the assizes from day to 
day. The Notes are admirably done, full of human feeling 
and keen insight. Here is the charming story with which 
they close :— 





Sometimes prisoners after acquittal make an admission that 
a few moments earlier would have effectually knotted the rope. 
Once a prisoner was being tried for murder, evidence against 
him purely circumstantial ; part of it, a hat found near the 
scene of the crime ; an ordinary round black hat, but sworn to 
as the prisoner’s. Counsel for the defence, of course, made 
much of the commonness of the hat. ‘‘ You, gentlemen, no 
doubt each of you possess such a hat, of the most ordinary 
make and shape. Beware how you condemn a fellow-creature 
to a shameful death on such a piece of evidence,”—and so on. 
So the man was acquitted. Just as he was leaving the dock, 
with the most touching humility and simplicity he pulled his 
hair and said, ‘If you please, my lord, may I ’ave my ‘at ?” 
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LIPPINCOTT. 


In Lippincott the new instalment from ‘A Dead Man’s 
Diary ” is disappointing, not to saysomewhat twaddly. To 
turn to a dead man’s diary, and findeulogies of Robertson, 
of Brighton, and extracts from Carlyle, is somewhat dis- 
appointing. The only new thing that the diarist tells us 
this month is that good and bad are not parted, and exist 
together as they existed here, and that heaven and hell 
as separate places have no existence :— 

The majority begin in this lower circle, and remain here 
until such time as they are fitted to move onward to a higher 
sphere. Others take their places in that higher sphere immedi- 
ately, and some few are led into the Holy Presence straight- 
way, although that, I believe, happens not more than once or 
twice in a generation. To become ‘‘ changed” (to ‘‘ die,” as 
you would call it) is not to close the eyes on earth merely to 
open them the next minute in heaven. It is not a sudden 
transition from darkness to light, or from light to darkness. 
No, it is a slow and gradual awakening, for no human soul 
could bear so sudden a shock. The diarist’s transition was, com- 
paratively speaking, an exceptionally rapid one, but I know 
some who have been “‘changed” for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and are only now becoming conscious of the fact. Of 
one thing you may be certain, and that is that God is never in 
a hurry in the education of a human soul. 


Professor Hertford contributes an article, appreciative 
but not very remarkable, upon ‘“ Mary Wollstonecralt 
Shelley, a woman in whose life fidelity was the key-note 
and central aspiration. Mr. H. Blackburn’s paper on 
“Some Recent Art Progress,” is too much of a catalogue. 
He remarks, however, that the attention now being paid 
to decoration and design, which is the most healthful and 
hopeful aspect of the art movement, is having an evil 
influence upon the painters of pictures. 

Speaking broadly, the wider the diffusion of taste in the 
interior of our homes, the more attractive the work of our archi- 
tects, decorators, and paperhangers, the worse for the painters 
of pictures who exhibit them in ordinary frames. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett, in a paper on ‘ Hamlet,” contends 
against the common delusion that Hamlet was a man of 
thirty. Dr. Bacon, in his paper on “ Things That May 
Any Day Turn Up,” holds out the hope that— 


The next stroke of the pickaxe may put the world into 
possession of a first-century Cicero or Virgil, of the lost Livy or 
Hortensius, of an inedited satire of Horace, or of an autograph 
epistle of Paul. They may turn up any day. 

Who will go dig for us at Debir, which is Kirjath.Sepher, in 
the land of Judah? And who knows but we may discover that 
“‘ Book of Jasher,” and that ‘‘ Book of Jehovah’s Wars,” that 
were classical authorities in the days when the Pentateuch and 
Joshua were written ? 

The chief interest in Prof. Haddon’s “Incidents in the 
Life of a Torres Straits Islander,” is the account given of 
the elevated standard of morality taught to young men on 
their initiation. Here, for instance, are some extracts 
from their teaching of their duty to parents, and neigh- 
bours, indicating an ethical high water-mark which many 
Christians have not reached :— 

If any one asks for food, or water, or anything, you give 
something ; if you have a little, you give a little; if you have 
plenty, give half. 

Look after your mother and father; never mind if you and 
your wife go without. 

Don’t speak a bad word to your mother. 

Give half of all your fish to your parents ; don’t be mean. 

Father and mother all along same as food in belly; when 
they die you feel hungry and empty. 

Mind your uncles, too, and cousins. 

Mr. Vaux’s ‘ Memories of England” have nothing to do 
with England, but with Ireland. He describes how he 
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heard Tom Moore sing his own melodies, and how a duel 
was averted between O'Connell and an American minister. 
The story is “A Cast for Fortune,” by Christian Reid. 
Next month the story will be written by Bret Harte, ard 
entitled ‘“‘A Sappho of Green Springs.” 


CENTURY. 

In the Cextury, M. George Berger, Director-General of 
the Paris Exhibition, makes suggestions for the World’s 
Tair in America, which are, in brief, first, that the 
organisers of the Exhibition should aim at novelty and 
at the extraordinary. He would give no prizes, charge 
no rentals, permit no sales, and raise the money by a 
lottery. The part of the article explaining the organisa- 
tion of the lottery is cut out by the editor of the Ceztury, 
who says, “his argument as to this is omitted, as the 
suggestion is, of course, out of the question.” Mr. 
Stillman describes the paintings of Giovanni Bellini, which 
is illustrated by two wonderful engravings by Timothy 


Cole. An elaborate archeological article by Mr. Putman 
describes the Serpent Mound in the Ohio Valley. 





y. Mr. 
Charles de Kay contributes a copiously illustrated but 
somewhat slight paper on the old poetic guild in Ireland. 
The Artist’s Letters from Japan are continued. The 
other topographical papers on the Non-irrigable Lands of 
the Arid Region, the Shoshone Falls, and the Fur Seal 
Islands, by Mr. Charles Bryant, who was the first special 
‘Treasury agent in that sea. He estimates that there are 
one million eight hundred thousand breeding females on 
the ground. On July 20 he calculated that there were 
no fewer than five million seals at one time upon the 
island of St. Paul. Myr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
ina brief paper of two pages, upon a World-literature, 





says :— 
First, that all advafices towards a world-literature must be 

2 ° . . o apy 

based on principles which have formed the foundation of every 
detached literature ; and, secondly, that these principles are 


something apart from the laws of science, or invention, or busi- 
ness, and not less worthy than these of life-long study. 








These principles, he thinks, are too little sought after in 
modern university education. He says :— 

If this world-literature be really the ultimate aim, it is some- 
thing to know that we are at least getting so far as to inter- 
chanze freely the national models. The current London litera- 
ture is French in its forms and often in its frivolity ; while the 
French critics have lately discovered Jane Austen, and are 
trying to find in that staid and exemplary lady the founder of 
the realistic school and the precursor of Zcla. During 
Centennial Exposition I asked a Swedish commissioner if 
Fredrika Bremer’s works were still read in Sweden. Tle said 
that they were not ; and when I asked what had taken their 
place, he answered, ‘ Bret Harte and Mark Twain.” Among 
contemporary novelists Mr. Howells places the Russian first, 
then the Spanish, ranking the English, and even the French, 
far lower. He is also said, in a recent interview, to have attri- 
bated his own style largely to the influence of Heine. But 
Heine himself, in the preface to his ‘‘ Deutschland,” names as 
his own especial models Aristophanes, Cervantes, and Moliere 
—a Greek, a Spaniard, and a Frenchman. Goethe himself 
thinks we cannot comprehend Calderon without Hafiz. 








HARPER'S, 

In Harper's, the most interesting paper by far is a 
very elaborate and copiously illustrated article, the ninth 
ot the series, on great American industries, describing 
the manufacture of a suit of clothes. There is an 
appreciative sketch of James Young, by the Rev. W. H. 
Milburn, of whom he says :— 

When we consider the grandeur of his genius, the multi- 
farious greatness of his works, the simplicity and sublim'ty of 
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his character, we are amazed at the indifference of mankind, 
which has suffered his name to rest in comparative obscurity. 

It is illustrated by a very fine portrait from Peacock’s 
“Life of Young.” Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice” are set off by one of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
dissertations set in large and leaded type. John Merritt 
describes “Three Campaigns against the Red Skins,” with 
some realistic illustrations. Mr. Howells gives us the 
second instalment of his new story, ‘The Shadow of a 
Dream.” Mr. Lukens describes the American comedians 
who have produced that product of Western civilization, 
American humour, and Mr. Wheatley gives an interesting 
account of the working of the New York Maritime 
Exchange. 





SCRIBNER. 


THE chief paper in Scribner is ‘The Electric Railway 
of To-day,” extracts from which will be found in another 
column. There is also an interesting paper by Mr. Bliss, 
on “Tadmor in the Wilderness,” an account of a visit to 
the ancient Palmyra. Mr. F. W. Whitridge begins a 
sees of articles on the “ Rights of Citizens” by explain- 
ing their rights as householders, with special reference to 
the infringements made upon them in New York. Mr. 
Martin concludes his interesting paper, “ In the Footprints 
of Charles Lamb ;” the illustrations are from drawings by 
H, Railton and John Fulleylove. Mr. Apthorpe criticises 
the extreme position of the Wagnerian fanatics in a paper 

on “ Wagnerianism and the Italian Opera.” 





ANDOVER REVIEW. 


‘Tue Andover Review for March, in addition to the 
sarticles upon creeds as tests for Church membership 
and the problem of pauperism, which are dealt with else- 
-avhere, contains an interesting article by Mr. Willard 
upon the modern preacher, Father Agostino, the Savona- 
rola of to-day, whose discourses continue to command 
immense congregations in all the Italian cities. There is 
a long review of Professor Allen’s “ Jonathan Edwards.” 
_In an editorial describing the progress of revision in the 
Presbyterian Church of America, revision, it says, is 
tolerably certain to be carried by a large majority. The 
book reviews and notices are very elaborate, 





Ot, 


e.. THE WELSH MAGAZINES. 


Y Geninen, which occupies with Y Traethodydd the 
“front rank amongst Welsh reviews, is not to be com- 
mended for devoting so much of its space to biographical 
sketches. Last month it published a special issue con- 
sisting entirely of such sketches, while fully half of the 
current number is devoted to the same class of literature. 
It may well learn a lesson from its rival Y Traethodydd, 
and devote more space to the consideration of some of 
the leading topics of the day. 
Cyvaill yr Aelwyd claims the honour of being the only 
‘family magazine published in the Welsh language. Its 
contents fully establish its right to its title “The Friend 
of the Hearth.” It has recently developed two features 
well worthy of notice. The first is a monthly review of 
tthe “Progress of Welsh Nationalism,” performing for 
Welsh readers in regard to purely Welsh matters a service 
somewhat analogous to “ The Progress of the World” in 
tke REVIEW OF REVIEWS, though necessarily on a much 
smaller scale. The second is a chatty and fairly compre- 
hensive review of current Welsh literature, a feature 
which the editor has succeeded in divesting of the dry- 
ness of an ordinary review and in investing it with inte- 
rest to the general reader. 
Cymru Fydd, which claims to be the organ of young 
Wales, necessarily gives prominence to purely Welsh 
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topics. While possessing considerable literary merit, it 
can hardly be recognised as the organ of any party inas- 
much as there will often be found in it articles enun- 
ciating totally opposite views on the same question. Its 
articles are, however, instructive, and seldom dry reading. 
In the current issue the article on the Union of Wales 
and England will command attention, as will also the 
remarkably interesting contribution of the History of 
Hymns. 
THE WELSH “ ACT OF UNION.” 


Now that the question of Home Rule for Wales is 
being pushed to the front, and the claims of the princi- 
pality to equal consideration with Scotland and Ireland 
are being urged, whatever may tend to throw light upon 
the historical relations of Wales and England will be 
welcomed. Professor Lloyd, of Aberystwith, has ren- 
dered excellent service in this direction by his interesting 
Studies in Welsh History. In the current number of 
Cymru Fydd, Mr. J. Arthur Price recalls “an important 
but: forgotten statute, which is, however, the Welsh 
equivalent to the Scotch and Irish Acts of Union of 1707 
and 1800.” The statute to which Mr. Price accords the 
dignity of ‘‘ The Welsh Act of Union” is that passed by 
Edward I. after the downfall of Llywelyn, and by which— 


He laid down a code of laws for the newly-incorporated 
province, which should at once reform and conserve their 
former customs. The centralised system by which the Norman 
Kings had gradually modified the old independent local life of 
Anglo-Saxon England, is solemnly introduced into Wales by 
statute law. A regular system of jurisdiction is established, 
and to carry it out the districts of Wales are recognised and 
grouped into counties. The Sheriff (vice comes), whoin Norman 
and Plantagenet times was the a//er ego of the King, and who is 
to preside at the gathering of the freeholders in the shire court, 
is created for each county. Had these clauses of Edward’s Act 
been worked out in the way in which the legislator intended, 
Wales would not have had to wait more than two hundred years 
before her right to Parliamentary representation was fully recog- 
nised, nor would she have possessed almost to our own times a 
separate system of judicature. . . . The eleventh section deals 
with the succession to landed property, and, while excluding 
illegitimate children and admitting daughters, confirms the old 
common law of Wales, by which an inheritance was divided 
among all the sons of a family instead of passing to the eldest 
son, as was the case under the feudal law of England. The act 
contains further proof of the desire of the Conqueror to con- 
ciliate the conquered. To view it fairly, I think it must be 
allowed that, if the absorption of Wales in England was a 
necessity of the political situation, Wales obtained terms as 
generous as she had any right to expect. It may even seem te 
many that, had the statute of Wales been carried out in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, it might have been for the ad-. 
vantage of Wales if it had never undergone any material modi: 
fication, It must be apparent that if its clauses still governe? 
Wales, many of the burning questions of the day would not 
trouble us ; peasant proprietorship would be the general rule, and 
so the present land question would not exist ; Welshmen would 
not have to complain of laws, judges, or magistrates out of 
touch with their national ideas; and it would have been im- 
possible for the aristocratic talent of the country to have shaken 
itself completely free from all national ideas.” 





THE IsoBATH INKSTAND.—Messrs. Thomas de la Rue 
& Company of London have sent me an excellent ink- 
stand, which, if more generally known, would come into 
more general use. It is called the ‘Isobath” constant- 
level inkstand, the essential principle of which is that the 
ink reservoir is completely enclosed, and the small 
dipping well is always maintained at the same uniform 
depth by the pressure of a float im the reservoir. Every 
dip of ink is automatically replaced in the well until the 
ink is exhausted. By this means the ink is always the 
right depth for dipping, and is always clear and fresh. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


TuE leading articles in the Revue Des Deux Mondes 
and the Nouvelle Revue will be found noticed under 
separate headings in the preceding pages. 


The most important article in this Revue for March is 
that concerning the neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland, 
which will be found fully summarized elsewhere. 


FRENCH CRITICISM OF GERMAN HISTORY. 


M. Von Sybel’s book on the “Foundation of the 
German Empire” is one of the most important which has 
lately appeared. M. Valbert reviews it in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and we can hardly do better than quote, 
without comment, a few passages of the review. Having 
begun by premising that it is not possible to give a 
definite judgment on a book of which the existing volumes 
are only a beginning, M. Valbert proceeds to give a 
judgment which, if wisely suspended, is none the less as 
definite and clear as his judgments usually are. ‘After 
having read the first three volumes of the ‘ History of the 
Foundation of the German Empire,’ it is not possible 
to doubt that this important work will be to the end 
very instructive and full of interest; but I must be per- 
mitted to add, that certain parts must be read with 
caution. M. de Sybel has all the qualities of a true 
historian, except the supreme one of impartiality, of a 
perfect detachment of mind. He is not one of those 
whose signature is an absolutely trustworthy guarantee. 
No one is more conscientious in research; no one 
can display more sagacity and penetration; but also 
no one is more prejudiced. He belongs to the new 
school of German historians who put history at 
the service of patriotism, and an experienced critical 
faculty at the ‘service of a foregone conclusion. 
He has a great deal of talent. He would have even 
more if he had less direct intention. His new book is a 
special pleading, and in it he devotes himself without 
deviation to the task of presenting the policy of Prussia 
in the most favourable light. His good faith is beyond 
doubt. He is incapable of altering a text, or of changing 
the sense of a document ; but he has a thesis to maintain. 
He is in love with it, and the evidence of lovers is always 
unreliable. They may be lynx-eyed, but they will see 
only what they wish to see.” 

‘'M. de Sybel has proved more than once that, when 
he chooses to give himself the trouble, he has the art of 
realizing and describing character; but directly there is 
any question of his thesis, he becomes a mere blunderer 
in his art. Historical special pleaders are too much 
disposed to divide their personages into sons of darkness 
and children of light. They have their sympathies and 
their aversions, and then take them for the rule of their 
judgment. For M. Sybel the restoration of the German 
Empire is not only one of the most considerable events 
>f the history of the nineteenth century; it is a holy, 
almost a divine. work. Whoever had laboured for it is a 
workman of the Lord; his heart must necessarily be 
pure, and his hands clean. He does not say so, but the 
conviction is apparent in every page. It may be read 
between the lines.” M. Valbert instances M. de Sybel’s 
condemnation of Napoleon, his glorification of Bismarck 
and the Emperor William. The criticism must be taken, 
of course, as French criticism of German political work. 
This is partly what gives it its special interest. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


CONSERVATIVES IN OPPOSITION. 

It is rather curious to find in an article written from 
the Conservative point of view on the relations of the 
Republican and Conservative parties in France, the fol- 
lowing justification of obstruction :— 

“Ts it certain that the country has really suffered by 
the sterile interpellations, the vainly irritating discussions, 
the lost sittings with which the Right is reproached ? The 
Right has often prevented the Chamber from achieving 
any result. Ah, why did it not prevent it oftener? Is it 
possible, for instance, to suppose that France and the 
army would have lost much if the military law had been 
voted two years later? It is difficult to regret that the 
authority of an ignorant and violent assembly has not 
been freely exercised. To force it to lose its time is to 
prevent the accomplishment of evil. Certainly, in theory, 
whether it is in Paris or at Westminster, in Pesth or 
Madrid, obstruction, to give it its British name, may 
seem both puerile and culpable, but if it is fault it must 
be sometimes called felix culpa. To paralyse a malevo- 
lent majority, to amuse it with vain subtleties, to weary 
it with incessant goading, to oblige it to consume pro- 
tracted sessions in useless debate, to allow it no leisure 
in which to vote bills that have originated in incompe- 
tent and incoherent minds, is one way of rendering a 
service to the country.” 

We recommend this passage to our Irish members. 
But the article has more in it than this, and ought not to 
be passed over by readers who are interested in French 
politics. 

The French magazines are happy in fiction. M. Cher- 
buliez has no sooner brought his very slight but read- 
able serial to an end than M. Octave Feuillet, whose 
satin and rose-leaf style excuses all his sins of conven- 
tional conception, is ready to take up the ball. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 
MRS. BURNETT'S NOVELS. 


M. Bentzon’s review of Mrs. Frances Hodgsor 
Burnett’s novels is an excellent and appreciative criticism 
of an author who is anything but French, and it strikes 
us as less tinged with particularism than his equally 
careful review of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” which was noticed in 
January. It is true that he attacks somewhat strongly that 
sacrifice of art to fireside sentiment which so frequently 
defaces British works of imagination ; but the criticism is 
just, and there is at present no danger of our writers 
falling into the opposite extreme of following art into its 
most unsavoury haunts. M. Bentzon agrees with what 
may be considered as the judgment of British and Ameri- 
can society, namely that “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” is the 
best of Mrs. Burnett’s works. The didactic tone of 
“Between Two Administrations” always appears to be 
a blot on what is in other respects a clever and thoroughly 
interesting production, and it certainly is unpleasant to 


tumble straight out of a well-drawn and exciting love: 


scene into the sordid wiles of speculators, and the painfu¥ 
corruption of politicians. 

To us the charm and the value of M. Bentzon’s work is 
that he takes the trouble thoroughly to know the authors 
he reviews, and so to mingle narrative with criticism as to 
enable a foreign public to know them too. The reader 
who had never looked at “ Robert Elsmere,” nor opened 
a volume of Mrs. Burnett’s, would yet, after following 


His new- 
story, ‘Honneur d’Artiste,” begins as a serial in the- 
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THE REVIEW 


M. Bentzon, have a very just and fairly complete idea of 
what—if he were so disposed—he might look for in each. 
The style is almost as simple as that ot good fireside 
talk, and the gain to the French reading public of having 
someone so competent to taste and report upon the light 
literature of their neighbours must be considerable. So 
far, M. Bentzon has shown an instinct of sympathy for 
what may be called our best mediocrity. It would be 
interesting for us, if he can rise higher, to see what he 
would do with Mr. George Meredith. And in the mean- 
time, his work stirs the wish that some English reviewer 
would do for us in French literature what he is doing 
for France in ours. 





REVUE DE FAMILLE. 


THE principal articles of the Revue de Famille are 
one, always ufder the heading of the Education of 
Women, by Jules Simon, which treats in a very per- 
functory manner the question of schools in France, and 
another, by Auguste Moireau, on Women and the Suffrage 
in the United States. They should be read together for 
the sake of the corrective which the facts of M. Moireau 
apply to the theories of M. Simon. M. Simon is of 
opinion that after the age of ten the education of the 
sexes must be certainly carried on apart. M. Moireau 
describes the excellent results which follow in the United 
States from the continued education of the sexes together 
up to the age of eighteen or twenty. “A different race!” 
M. Sitnon would perhaps reply. Possibly. But there is 
something to be said for the theory, that if liberty and 
self-respect are found continually in association, they 
may have the relation to one another of cause and effect 





THE REVUE HISTORIQUE. 


The Revue Historique, which appears every two 
months, has a fresh number. It begins with an article of 
thirty-five pages, by M. Waddington, on the relations of 
France and thé German Protestants under Charles IX. 
and Henry III., the drift of which is to show how France 
was stultified merely by the contradiction which existed 
between the external policy of leaning upon the German 
Protestant princes and the internal policy of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s days and persecution of the Huguenots. M. 
Waddington’s Protestant traditions put him in a position 
to treat the question from a somewhat different point of 
view from the ordinary French writer, and he considers 
the study of this period of diplomacy of France to be 
specially interesting because it throws out into clear 
relief the great political fault committed by Charles II. 
and his mother on the night of August 24th, 1572. 
France and Spain were naturally rivals at that time; the 
German Protestant Alliance was a necessity to France, 
and the curious thing is, as M. Waddington points out, to 
find Catherine nourishing the hope that after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew she could still continue her anti- 
Catholic policy in Europe. Articles in the Revue 
Historique are intended specially for students of history, 
but M. Waddington makes no call on previous special 
knowledge, his paper is eminently readable for the 
ordinary public. 

He is followed by M. Funck Brentano, whose name is 
so well known in connection with studies of the 
eighteenth century that it is enough to mention the fact that 
he finishes in this number his articles upon the Bastille. 

There is another article, by M. L. Farges, on the 
Temporal Power at the beginning of the Pontificate of 
Gregory XVI. And then we get what is really perhaps 
the most valuable feature in the Revwe—the “ Bulletin 
Historique.” This Bulletin consists of fifty pages of 
notices of al] the important contributions to the study 


OF REVIEWS. 


of history which have appeared in France since the 
publication of the last number. It is admirably done, 
and supplies a want which is felt by all students who, 
by the very fact of serious study, are often prevented 
from keeping count of contemporary work in the same 
field. After this Bulletin the Revue Historique contains 
about thirty pages of reviews, which include books of all 
European languages. About the same space is devoted 
to foreign periodicals and scientific societies ; and, under 
the head of “Chroniques and Bibliography,” another 
thirty pages are filled with notes and news likely to 
interest historical students. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 

IT is a disappointment not to find the continuation of 
M. Michel’s study of Rembrandt in this month’s Gazedéz ; 
but his distinguished fellow-critic, M. Mantz, gives the 
sixth and last of his articles upon Watteau. It is, as 
usual, delightfully illustrated, and is devoted chiefly to a 
work which is most useful now, and may easily become 
very valuable some day, giving, namely, a descriptive list 
of some of the best pictures of the master, and where 
they may be found. It is thirty years since M. Mantz 
first began his search after the many pictures which had 
disappeared, and he was told then that he might as well 
give up the vain attempt, as all the lost Watteaus were 
in England. The declaration was so often repeated that 
it became an accepted dogma in the history of art; but 
when M. Mantz and M. Lacaze—who was pursuing the 
same search after Watteau on his own account—met at 
the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, their disappointment 
was keen to find only one Watteau in the whole col- 
lection. It was the very beautiful Féte Champétre which 
was sent by Lord Hertford, and is now in Sir R. 
Wallace’s collection. Undaunted, however, by this 
first disappointment, M. Mantz continued to explore 
the galleries and private collections of England, and as a 
result he finds that a great many of Watteau’s masterpieces 
are indeed in England. He does not attempt to give a come 
plete list. Nowhere, he says, would this be more difficult 
than in England, where so many doors are shut. But he 
names many of the finest, and tells where they are to bt 
found. Sir Richard Wallace’s collection, of which the War- 
teaus were exposed at the Winter Exhibition of last years 
is one which M. Mantz qualifies as justly famous. Russia 
and Germany possess also a great many of Watteau’s 
pictures, and the late discovery of the Rembrandt at 
Vesinet which M. Mantz holds to be perfectly genuine 
has stirred hopes that the still missing Watteaus may yet 
be found. The works of that enchanter, who knew better 
than any one else how to teach the world what the 
“smile of France” was worth, can never, in the opinion 
of M. Mantz, be numerous enough. 

An illustrated catalogue of the Spitzen collection takes 
the next place in the Gazeffe, and the foreign corre- 
spondence this month is devoted entirely to the English 
galleries. The Tudor Exhibition, the New Gallery, and 
the Old Masters divide it between them. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 

M. FOoumLLEE continues his studies of the Idée Forcée 
M. de Roberty gives a first article on the Evolution of 
Philosophy; and M. Binet has an article which, though 
closely scientific, may be read with interest in many 
nurseries, on the ‘‘ Movements of Young Children.” 

The English books noticed in the review are Baldwin’s 
“Handbook of Psychology: Senses and _ Intellect ;” 
Hobbe’s “Elements of Law, Natural and Politic;” Hobbe’s 
“Behemoth on the Long Parliament.” 

The notice of foreign periodicals is given entirely to 
Russia. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVIEWS FOR MARCH. 


OF all Russian magazines this month, the new Russian 
Review, edited by Prince Tseretzeleff, of Moscow, offers 
the most varied and the most tempting pabulum to its 
readers, who, if success went arm in arm with merit, 
would outnumber those of the most popular monthly in 
the empire. If this ever does take place, it will not be 
for want of protests on the part of the contemporaries of 
the Russian Review, who, as was predicted in these pages 
months ago, bitterly attack the editor for introducing a 
politically colourless periodical to Russian readers, a 
magazine without a definite profession of faith, which 


admits with perfect indifference contributions from 
“Liberals” and “Conservatives” on condition that 
they are readable and enjoyable from a_ purely 


literary point of view. In this country magazines of the 
politically colourless type are the rule; whether the 
peculiar conditions of Russia render them undesirable 
there is a matter that had best be left in the hands of 
Russian journalists. 

In the last number of the Russian Review Bret Harte 
finishes his interesting story, “Sappho at the Green 
Springs;” the well-known philosopher, Vladimir Solovieff 
(whose articles in the Messenger of Europe lately got the 
editor of that review into serious trouble in the shape of 
a warning from the Government) begins a most interest- 
ing series of articles on “China and Europe,” which, 
though not written in the form of letters, remind one 
most forcibly of the epistolary effusions of that discon- 
tented wanderer, Lien Chi Altangi, who threw such a 
curious light (as of Chinese magic lanterns) on the civili- 
sation of Europe a century ago. 

HOW COUNT TOLSTOI DECLINED A DUEL. 

But what is most likely to prove interesting to Britishand 
American readers are the ‘‘ Souvenirs” of the poet A. Fate, 
who publishes quite a collection of most interesting letters 
from Turgenieff, Count L. Tolstoi, and Botkin. Among 
those written by the first-named novelist, there is one ad- 
dressed to A. Fate, and dated Paris the 8th November, 
1861, containing a reference to the quarrel between him 
and Tolstoi, which very nearly ended ina duel. After a 
few remarks on the private affairs of his correspondent, 
Turgenietf says: ‘“ Apropos, one other ‘last pronounce- 
ment’ about that unfortunate affair with Tolstoi. Passing 
through Petersburg, I was informed by ‘trustworthy 
people ' (a nice lot they are, these trustworthy people!) 
that in Moscow copies of Tolstoi’s letter were being cir- 
culated (the letter in which he ‘despises’ me) by Tolstoi 
himself. This enraged me so that I sent him a challenge 
from here, to take effect on my return to Russia. Tolstoi 
replied that the circulation of copies of his letter was a 
pure invention, and at the same time he sent me a letter 
in which, after having detailed once more the circum- 
stance and the manner in which | had insulted him, 4e 
asks my pardon and declines the duel. Of course, the 
matter will have to finish here. I would only ask you to 
inform him (for he assures me that he will consider any 
further communication from me as an insult) that I myself 
take back every challenge, &c., and trust that the whole 
affair will be buried for ever. I destroyed his letter (of 
apology). I never received the other letter which he says 
he sent me through the bookseller, Davydoff. And so de 
profundis to the whole thing.’” 

LETTERS FROM TURGENIEFF. 
In another letter to the same correspondent, bearing 
date of the 7th January, 1862, we find the following 


allusion to this quarrel:—‘Have you seen 
Only fo-day have I received the letter which 
me last September through the bookseller, 
{How delightful the punctuality of Russian 
merchants!} In this letter he speaks of the intention 
he had to insult me, asks pardon, &c. And almost at 
that very moment I—in consequence of other tittle-tattle 
that had come to my ears, about which I think I told 
you—-was sending him a challenge, &c. The inference 
to be drawn from all this is that our constellations are 
positively at war with each other as they move about in 
ether, and that it is best for him and me that we should, 
as he himself suggests, avoid meeting each other. But 
you may write to him, or tell him by word of mouth (if 
you see him) that, phrases and puns apart, I am exceed- 
ingly fond of him at a distance, and respect him and 
watch his career with interest; but that no sooner are 
We in proximity than everything assumes a wholly 
different aspect. What’s to be done? We two must 
live as if we inhabited different planets, or lived in 
different centuries.” 

Notwithstanding this magnanimous loving at a distance 
and burial of bygones with bygones, Turgenieff seems 
occasionally to dwell with what the Germans expressively 
term Schadenfreude (our lack of the name is unfortu- 
nately no proof that we are free from the vice it connotes) 
on the peccadilloes that chequer the unregenerate period 
of Count Tolstoi’s life. Thus, in a letter dated 5th 
March, 1862, he tells his friend Fate that “ Tolstoi has 
written to Botkin that he has lost money at play, and has 
taken 1,000 roubles (£100) trom Katkoff in advance on 
his Caucasian novel. God grant that in this way at 
least he may return to his proper work. His ‘Childhood 
and Youth’ has come out in an English translation, and 
I am told is liked. I asked an acquaintance of mine to 
write a review of it for the Revue des Deux Mondes. \t 
is no doubt indispensable to make oneself acquainted 
with the masses, but to make love to them hysterically 
like a woman is absurd.” ; 

IN PRAISE OF GERMAN CULTURE. 

Turgenieff’s views of the respective merits of Russian 
and German culture would not find much favour in the 
Russia of 1890. He expresses them very unmistakably 
in a letter to Botkin, dated the 28th August, 1862. “When 
you leave muddy Poland and arrive on German soil, youfind 
yourself, as it were, in a radiantland. The poor Slavonic 
race! We blame Hegel for having assigned to the Slavs 
a less illustrious mission than to the German family. Alas! 
every one can convince himself that Hegel was right. 
Civilisation is worked out, not by ideas, but by manners. 
Yes; here es wird mir behaglich zu muthe(my mind runs 
in a cheerful groove); this is mainly because my intellec- 
tual development is associated with Germany. Not to 
mention philosophy and poetry, even German humour is 
after my own heart. Alas! our Russian so-called educa- 
tion disposes us to imitate rather French morals, and the 
more is the pity. Moreover, what pleases us in French 
education are its bad sides, notably its licentiousness and 

its slipshod ways; it is mostly these things that the Rus- 
sian selects and assimilates. The German spirit, which 
is made up wholly of discipline, is not in harmony with 
our nature. What a pity that Russian tourists merely pas# 
through Berlin without entering into the spirit of the 

lace. Only good schools can cure us of this our super- 


ficiality.” 


further 
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AN ANECDOTE OF GENERAL IGNATIEFF. 


How discipline was tried and what came of it (Russians 
ot the last quarter of the nineteenth century are endowed 
with the gift of perseverance) some years ago, is the 
lesson which the Historical Messenger of this month 
endeavours to convey in an interesting paper by 
M. Zotoff, who occupied many years since the unenviable 
post of newspaper editor in St. Petersburg. One day he 
was called up before the Governor-General of the capital. 
“In the antechamber the governor walked quickly up to 
me and exclaimed: ‘How dare you, who are in the 
Government service, condemn measures taken by the 
Government?’ He paused a minute for reply; but 
seeing that I continued to look at him in mute astonish- 
ment, ignorant of what he meant, he went on: ‘You 
wrote in your paper that at the corner of the Nevsky and 
the Morskoy a ragged zzvoschtschik driving furiously 
knocked down an old woman and that the police could 
not catch him? Did you not?’ I did not answer at 
once; I was slowly calling to mind that something of the 
kind had been written in the /euzlleton of my paper. 
‘In the feuilleton, among other items of town news 
that case was mentioned,’ I said. ‘My contributor, who 
writes the feuilletons, was himself an eyewitness to it.” 
‘No such fact could possibly have taken place,’ ob- 
jected Governor Ignatieff, waxing angry. ‘ Izvostshiks 
are forbidden to drive not only furiously, even rapidly, 
and are also forbidden to appear in slovenly attire; and 
the police have orders to arrest every one who dis- 
obeys these regulations. By publishing the statement 
that the regulations are broken through, you are virtually 
accusing the supreme power of neglect of duty and lack 
of supervision; besides which you dare to advise the 
police to pay greater attention to order in the streets than 
to the occupants of the carriages and equipages. Who 
gave you the right to offer advice?” And, soon. Zotoff 
is hauled over the coals till he almost wishes the ground 
opened up and swallowed him. This interview converted 
him from the error he had laboured under theretofore, 
that among the things which it is more blessed to give 
than receive may be enumerated medicine and advice. 


THE RUSSIAN PRISON SYSTEM. 


Russian Thought publishes in its last number an 
interesting paper, by M. Remezoff, entitled ‘“ Punishment 
and Correction,” which passes in review the report of the 
Chief Prison Board for the ten years, 1879-1889, which 
has just seen the light. Among the many theses de- 
veloped, and seemingly demonstrated by the author, is 
the contention that the present system, whatever ad- 
vantages it may otherwise possess, labours under one 
grave defect : it makes prisoners of the educated classes 
feel that they are being punished, severely punished, 
vindictively punished, without the slightest attempt being 
made to reform them: their punishment being neither 
more nor less than the revenge taken on them by society 
“r its representative; whereas it should pursue a humani- 
tarian object—should be calculated to correct and im- 
prove. The author defends—and triumphantly it would 
seem—the deportation system which prevails in Russia ; 
but not as it prevails there. He proposes several im- 


portant ameliorations, and winds up with the expression 
of regretful surprise, that among the questions to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the International Prison 
Congress that will meet this year in St. Petersburg—and 
their number is legion,—not a single one deals with the 
highly important problem of penal settlements. 


E. J. DILLon. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


In the German periodicals for March, political articles 
are more conspicuous by their absence than ever. The 
only references to politics occur in the political survey of 
the Deutsche Rundschau, dated middle of February, which 
sets forth the chief points of the German Emperor’s Re- 
scripts in favour of the international regulation of labour. 
Drawn up undoubtedly in accordance with the views of 
Prince Bismarck, these manifestoes may in some measure 
be regarded as the first important step towards the reali- 
zation of those social reforms which the Emperor imme- 
diately after his accession sketched out to the Reichstag 
in his speech from the throne. Such personal declara- 
tions on the part of the Emperor are additional proof of 
his love for peace. In connection with this new depar- 
ture, which Cardinal Manning, in a letter to the editor of 
the Deutsche Revue, has declared to be “the wisest and 
worthiest act that has proceeded from any sovereign of 
our times,” it is satisfactory to see that the Revue is 
publishing zz exfenso a translation of Cardinal Manning's 
famous address on the Dignity and the Rights of Labour, 
which he delivered a few years ago before the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

The Gartenlaube gives an outline of the third instal- 
ment of the German Socialist law, dealing with compul- 
sory insurance against incapacitation and old age, which, 
however, will not take effect till January 1, 1891. The 
whole German scheme of practical State Socialism having 
been fully dealt with by Chambers’s Journal last month, 
repetition is unnecessary here. 

The late Empress Augusta has sympathetic biographers 
in the Gartenlaube, Nord und Sid, and Von Fels zum 
Meer. The centenary commemoration of the death of 
Joseph II. of Austria is observed by the Gartenlaube and 
Velhagen in suitable articles, with portraits, recounting 
the main events in the life of the Emperor. In the 
Rundschau, the third volume of the Memoirs of Duke 
Ernest II. of Saxe Coburg Gotha is reviewed; and by 
way of celebrating the eightieth birthday of the Pope 
(March 2), Von Fels zum Meer contributes a sketch of 
his life. The writer considers Leo XIII. one of the most 
serious and conscientious of popes, and he is satisfied 
that even the opponents of the Papacy feel constrained to 
acknowledge the eminent personal qualities of the 
present occupant of the chair of St. Peter. 

Articles on literary subjects are, as usual, very nume- 
rous. The disciples of Goethe should not miss the 
picture of Goethe at Sesenhein in Velhagen, which is 
charmingly reproduced; nor the love-story of Goethe 
and Friederike Brion, which accompanies it. Herr Otto 
Brahm is an indefatigable writer on matters relating to 
Schiller. This month he celebrates in Mord und Siid 
the centenary of Schiller’s marriage with Lotte von 
Lengefeld. Mord und Siid, which has for its editor the 
famous critic Paul Lindau, is indeed almost entirely 
devoted to articles on literary subjects. Besides the 
biographical and critical article, with portrait, in Velhagen 
on the late Ludwig Anzengruber, the Austrian people’s 
poet, and some unpublished letters by the humourist 
Fritz Reuter in the Gavtenlaube, Nord und Siid has an 
interesting monograph, with portrait, on Heinrich Kruse, 
the poet and dramatist, once tutor to the sons of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and later conductor of the Ké/nische 
Zeitung till 1872, when he became the representative of 
that paper in Berlin. Since 1884 the poet, who is now 
seventy-five years of age, has lived in retirement at 
Biickeburg. The Rundschau concludes its notice of 
Ernest von Wildenbruch as dramatist, while Vom Fels 
zum Meer publishes an autograph poem by Karl Gerok, 
the lyric poet and preacher. Those interested in tradi- 
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tional poetry will welcome the article on Nature in the 
Latin Songs of the Wandering Church Minstrels of the 
Middle Ages, to be found in Nord und Siid. 

In the way of travel papers there remains, after the 
account of the Portuguese colonies in Africa in Velhagen, 
noticed on another page, an interesting description, illus- 
trated, of Emin Pasha’sp rovince in Vom Fels zum Meer, 
with portraits of Emin and General Gordon. Capt. 
Jerrmann also concludes his visit to Hayti in the same 
periodical. R. W. Felkin writes on his first meeting with 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa, on October 8, 1878. 

Of the articles not yet referred to, a study of Orchids, 
with illustrations of several varieties, in Vom Fels zum 
Meer, is one of the best. From it we learn that the largest 
collection exists not in England, but in Silesia, and that 
it contains over 40,000 specimens. The owner of it is 
Herr Haupt, of Brieg. This magazine also describes, 
more by pictures than by words, the wood-cutting and 
wood-transport industry of the Bavarian Highlands. Herr 
Bohrdt supplies both letterpress and illustrations of the 
Ice Sport at Berlin in Velhagen, and the Gartenlaube 
gives a popular paper on the “Inhabitants of the Deep 
Sea,” also illustrated. Other articles in the Deutsche 
Revue are “Giordano Bruno and the Germans,” “ Military 
Service and Warfare among the Greeks,” and a further 
instalment of Dr. Edward Flegel’s Diary. 

Volkswehl is an excellent little weekly paper published 
at Dresden, and is the organ of a society which has for 
its object the welfare of the working classes. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE leading article—a very lengthy one—in the Nuova 
Antologia for March contains the first instalment of a 
somewhat severe attack on Mr. James Walter’s recent 
work, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s True Life.” 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF SHAKESPEARE, 


The writer, Signor Chiarini, who is evidently 
thoroughly familiar with Shakespearian bibliography, 
is very indignant at the presumptuous manner in 
which Mr. Walter lays down the law on the various 
points in Shakspeare’s domestic life, which have 
always been matters of conjecture to his biographers. 
Mr. Walter is an ardent believer in the poet's 
conjugal felicity and fidelity; and, according to his 
Italian critic, no point is so obscure but that he can draw 
from it a deduction favourable to his theory. ‘To put it 
frankly,” writes S. Chiarini, “he presumes a little too 
much.” And again: ‘As regards traditions and con- 
jectures, he has a most simple and convenient method. 
If they please him, he accepts them, and gives them as 
true and proven facts; if they do not please him, he 
rejects them forthwith as absurd legends.” 

The Italian writer specially makes merry over the fact 
that Mr. Walter, having discovered the existence of a 
private chapel in the Old Manor House at Shottery, 
jumps at the conclusion that, as there must have been a 
priest to officiate at the chapel, and as he must have been 
acquainted with Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway, it is 
obvious that a secret marriage according to the Catholic 
rite must have been celebrated there—thus saving the 
poet and his wife from the charge of pre-nuptial 
cohabitation. He also argues against accepting Shak- 
speare’s sonnets in too subjective a sense; but the 
personal opinions of this latest Shakespearian commen- 
tator are reserved for a future number. 


ARE CATHOLICS CLERICALS ? 


The Rassegna Nazionale, which, like most Italian 
magazines, comes out fortnightly, may be regarded as the 
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exponent of Liberal Catholic views in Italy, though, 
unfortunately for the lay reader, it is somewhat over- 
weighted with purely theological topics. There is 
an article in the first March number, which, being 
introduced by an editorial remark to the effect that, 
though anonymous, it is the work of a learned and 
respected ecclesiastic, may be regarded as a sort of Con- 
fession of Faith on the part of the magazine. It states in 
bold emphatic language the difference between “ Catholics 
and Clericals "—describing the latter as political, reac- 
tionary, and even anti-Christian, opposed to the Unity of 
Italy, and regarding the restoration of the Papal States 
as of greater importance than the welfare of their country. 
From holding such views the writer is most anxious 
to clear the main body of Italian Catholics, whom both 
the Free-thinking and the Clerical parties attempt, in 
their own interests, to identify with the latter. These 
opinions, which are accepted by the Rassegua, are, we 
imagine, more or less those of the main body of English 
and American Liberal Catholics, but will hardly commend 
themselves to the Roman confréres of the outspoken 
ecclesiastic, who acts, no doubt, with wisdom in main- 
taining his anonymity. 


FRANCE AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


This same highly controversial subject of the Temporal 
Power of the Holy See is as much a standing dish in 
Italian magazines as the question of Home Rule 
has been with us these last few years. Every number 
of every magazine invariably contains at least one 
article bearing on the question. The Mxova Antologia 
of last month demolishes—at least to its own satisfaction 
—the historical claims of the Papacy to the Temporal 
Power; but an article of more practical interest is that 
contributed to the Rassegua by Nerio Malvezzi on “France 
and the Papal Independence,” in which he maintains that 
the true interests of the Holy See have always suffered 
at the hands of France, that she is at present directly 
interested in fomenting the hostility between the Pope 
and the Italian Government, as an aid to her own political 
schemes, and hence that the King of Italy, for purely 
political considerations, if not from religious motives, 
ought to do his utmost to arrive at a friendly modus 
vivendl. 

But to turn to the lighter articles. The serial 
storyrunning at present in the Rassegua, is a translation 
of “The Violin Player,” by Bertha Thomas. There isan 
amusing and fairly accurate description, in the mid-March 
number, of London club-life, as it strikes the intelligent 
foreigner, though perhaps the view that English foreign 
policy is mostly shaped at the Pall Mall clubs is not 
quite so true in these democratic days as it used to be. 
English literature is, as usual, well to the fore in the 
literary record; Sir Henry Maine’s recent volume on 
International Law is reviewed in an appreciating spirit, 
and his suggestions as to a permanent International 
Council of Arbitration specially recommended. 

A new Rivista Internazionale dIngliec, under the 
editorship of Prof. Eugenio Fazio, was started at Naples 
at the beginning of the year, with an imposing array of 
Italian and foreign professors as contributors on the 
title-page. It treats of all the recent scientific discoveries 
and experiments under the various headings of biology, 
bacteriology, sanitary engineering, etc, and is written 
throughout in a cheerful, popular style which renders 
the articles agreeably intelligible to the uninitiated. 
The March number gives an interesting account of the 
latest speculation on the Genesis of Sex by Prof H. 
Kisch of Prague, and an explanation of Prof. Brown 
Sequards’ much-discussed experiments. 
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SOME SPANISH REVIEWS. 


THe Revista Contemporanea, February 28th, con- 
tains two highly interesting articles; one on the 
Biscayan Rebellions of the Seventeenth Century, and 
the other an account of Travels in Spain in the 
year 1679, by the Countess D’Aauluoy. In the first 
article one is forcibly reminded of the struggles in 
Ireland and of the more recent forms of socialism. 
“Here in Biscay,” say the people, “we are all equal; 
there is no reason why they, ‘the great landlords,’ should 
be rich and we poor, that they should eat chickens and 
we only sardines. Let them know that from henceforth we 
‘shall all eat, live, and dress ourselves alike.” “In 
order to travel in Spain,” she says, “it is necessary to 
provide a large stock of patience and of money, as is the 
case to-day. The people of San Sebastian were the most 
desalinadas — slovenly —that she had ever seen. At 
Hendaya she found women sailors who swam like fishes, 
and whose aspect was both agreeable and seductive. 
In Bilboa she found that one of the sights of the city 
consisted in the King of Spain uncovering when he came 
to make any demands of the citizens.” 

The March Revisfa continues her narrative. She ad- 
mired the brown-tinted ladies of San Sebastian, with their 
dark, lustrous eyes and pleasing manners. ‘Some of these 
carry a sucking-pig under their arms just as we do a lap- 
dog, and it must be confessed that the little pigs are very 
clean and prettily adorned with many-coloured ribbons. 
When the ladies wish to join in the dance, they put their 
pigs in a corner, and they set up a bigger row than could be 
made by a mob of little devils.” The Countess was pain- 
fully distracted by the street musicians, “who made 
frightful noises on their instruments and pertinaciously 
followed her about to extort money.” She found the 
market quite as dear as that of Paris, but food was good. 
She lived well, found the fish excellent, and all the fruits 
delicious, as well as beautiful. At Vitoria she went to the 
play, and was much struck by the free use of red paint by 
the actresses, who daubed their cheeks, ears, chins, and 
throats with this pigment. ‘I never saw boiled lobsters 
of such beautiful colour."—The other articles are “ The 
Artistic and Literary Year in Valencia,” ‘‘Loose Notes,” 
“ The Royal Power,” “ The End of Serpa Pimentel,” “ The 
Princes of Spanish Poetry,” &c. 

The March number of the Revista Ibero-Americana 
opens with a short story—“A Pontifical Fancy ”— by 
Emilia Pardo Bazan, a pretty little morsel of humour of 
the most innocent type :— 

Formal people, who think by rule and compasses, imagine 
the Popes to be retired men—formal, serious, stooping, and 
bent like so many living caryatides supporting the whole weight 
of entire Christendom on their shoulders ; men, in short, who 
are wholly given to prayer and stretching forth their hands to 
bless. But the truth is that Popes, as a rule, are men of gay 
humour, angelical joy, and of salt genius which they love to exer- 
cise in private life. The Popescome, and at the distance of a 
league you can perceive the grass to grow quicker for their 
coming; they see everything—and with what power of obser- 
vation! They laugh—and what a discreet and human laughter 
it is!) Why shouldn’t they laugh? Of a truth I say unto you, 
brethren, that systematic seriousness and solemnity are dis- 
tinctive qualities of the ass. Laughter is of the reason and of 
the soul of man, 

How the present Pope, “e/ Vicario de Cristo,” took a 
rise out of His Excellency Sefior Don Mocencio Pavén, is 
the cream of this little story, and must be read in the 
original to be enjoyed. The same writer supplies a 
review of the Duke de Riva’s poems. Other articles of 


interest are, ‘ Democracy in Europe,” by A. Canovas del 
Castillo; “First Love,” by Theodore de Bauville; and 
“Art in Spain,” by Sir Frederic Leighton; &c., &c. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE PORTUGUESE PERIODICALS. 


I HAVE experienced great difficulty in obtaining the 
Portuguese Reviews. They appear to be published very 
late in the month, and in London the latest number of the 
Revista de Portugal that has come to hand by the end of 
March is that supposed to be published in February. 

In this number Senhor Joao Gomez opines that although 
during the twelve hours deliberation in which the Portu- 
guese Government agreed to yieldto the ‘exigencies of the 
British Foreign Office,” Portugal lost, in one night, two 
considerable African possessions and the fruit of three 
years colonial policy it is useless to “call England 
names.” She deserves them, but the moment has not 
yetcometocry: Delenda Brittania. Servenda Lusitania 
is more to the point. He advises his countrymen not to 
lose time and breath in repeating and reiterating what 
the best, the most illustrious and the most impartial of 
England’s sons have, with superb eloquence, said and 
sung. Who better than English writers have flagellated 
the crimes of Britain? Byron and Shelley are followed 
by a legion of accusers, as genial as they are implacable. 
Dickens ridiculed her institutions; Thackeray, with cold 
ferocity, revealed her social conventionalism when he 
branded her with the name of the ‘“ Country of Snobs ;” 
Carlyle, with prophetic clamour, thundered against her 
egoism, her venality, and her materialism ; Ruskin over- 
whelms with irony the coarse materialism of her civilisa- 
tion; and Arnold reproaches her with her insipidity, her 
harshness and aridity; and after them come a whole 
cohort of essayists, artists, caricaturists, who expose her 
cant, her hypocrisy, her inhumanity. What is the effect 
upon England? England showers acclamation on those 
accusers whose genius make her illustrious; gives them 
when they die honourable burial in the regal Pantheon 
of Westminster, and continues to cultivate assiduously 
those very defects of conventionality, of egoism and 
venality, which maintain for her so vast, so potent and so 
wealthy a place in the world. Wherefore, let Portugal 
husband her strength, be united within herself and amass 
riches, so that when a new Barbarossa shall arise in the 
north (for to no less a person does Senhor Gomes com- 
pare Lord Salisbury, whom he accuses of sending men- 
of-war in silence and treachery to surprise Portuguese 
ports, just as his prototype sent galleys to Sicily in 
search of Christian prey), Lusitania will be ready. 

Senhor Anthero de Quental continues his disserta- 
tion on the “General Tendencies of Philosophy, in the 
Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century.” Hegelian- 
ism is the ultimate expression of dogmatism in modern 
philosophy. Senhor de Quental bids us look to other 
elements of the same philosophic spirit, at present latent 
and developed, to vitalise contemporary thought. 

“ How, Seeking fora Novelist, he founda Philosopher,” 
is pleasantly told by Senhor Jayme de Magalhaes Lima. 
After a description of Count Tolstoi’s retreat at Yasnaya 
Polyana, near Tula, he gives a resumé of the doctrines 
promulgated in Ma Religion and La Vie, followed by a 
critical essay on the essence of these works. 

Senhor Oliveira Martins continues his interesting 
historical study of the “ Sons of D. John I.,” the children 
of the fairhaired Lancastrian princess. This last number 
ends in a panegyric of the Infante D. Henrique, from 
whose potent brain, ~ays Senhor Martins, sprang full- 
armed the entire system of modern colonisation. An 
anonymous contributor furnishes an article on the pas- 
crisis in Brazil. It is lucid and, from the writer’s standt 

point, exhaustive. 

The Portuguese translation of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
“King Solomon’s Mines” continues its course in this 
Review. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


GERMAN. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. Berlin. 

The Campaign of the First Gerinan Army in 
the North and North-West of France, 1870-71. 
By Major Hermann Kunz. 

The New Field Exercise fer 
Infantry, VII 

Cavalry in Future Wars. 

On the process of Artillery Development, VI 

The Value to Military History of the Servo- 
Bulgarian War, VI.—a strategical and tactical 
study. 

The Military Energy of the Emperor Henry IV. 
A contribution to the Military History of the 
XI. Century. By Colonel Késtler. Part VII. 


Statistics of Modern Battles. 


the German 


Jahrbucher fur die deutsche Armee und 
Marine. Berlin. 


The Service—past and present. Being the Re- 
miniscences of a Russian Company Com- 
mander. 


The Field Exercise for the Italian Infantry 
(continued. ) 


The New Artillery Formations in France, and 
the New French and German Field Artillery 
Exercises (conclusion.) 


The Distribution of the French Army on a peace 
footing considered in regard to its readiness 
for War. 


Nelson as a Naval Commander (conclusion.) 
Military Matters Reviewed. 
Review of Military Literature. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens. Pola. 


The English Navai Manceuvres, 1389. 


On the Formation of Scale in Marine Boilers. 
Paper read by Mr. Vivian Lewes before the 
Institution of Naval Architects. 

Smokeless Powder. 

Captain Chapel’s Disc’ all ‘roject!'es. 

The Navy of the Un.cd States of North 
America. Report presented to Congress by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


The Skoda quick-firing Gun. 

a programme of the French Navy 
or 1891. A 

Experiments with a Torpedo Engine Regulator. 


ITALIAN. 


Revista Marittima. Rome. 2s. 6d. 
The Great Trade Routes and Ocean Steamers. 
(Illustrated) (conclusion.) By Captain S. 
Raineri. 


Resumé Jf Prof. Hertz’s experiments on Elec- 
trical indulations. By Lieut. Bertolini. R.N. 


Modern Naval Constructions and Considerations 
thereon. 


Navigation from the Economical Point of View. 
Continuation by C. Serpino. 


The Fortifications ot the German littoral. 


The Submarine boats: Gymnote, Goubet, and 
Peral Naval Chronicle. 


SPANISH. 


Revista general de Marina. Madrid. 
The English Protected Cruiser Blake. 
Spanish Marine Infantry. 
On the value of Superior Speed in Naval War- 
fare. 
International Marine Conference at Washington. 
Krupp quick-firing Guns, 
The English armoured cruiser Jwtperzeuse. 
Proposed Naval Yard at Cadiz. 





Tue first article of the Neue Militirische Blitter opens with a review of 
Major Kunz’s book on “The Campaign in the North and North-West of 
France.” Major Kunz does full justice to the great capabilities, as an 
organiser, displayed by General Faidherbe, and, as he appears to write in a 
temperate and impartial style, his work, especially when read in conjunction 
with Lehantcourt’s “Campagne du Nord en 1870-71,” should prove a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Franco-German War. “ Cavalry 
in Future Wars,” which is taken from the Russian Jnvalide, well merits a 
careful perusal. It is conceded on all sides that cavalry will be most ex- 
tensively used for s¢rategical purposes in any future Continental war; but the 
writer goes much further than this, and believes that it will regain much of 
its lost ground on the field of battle, and that its tactical value will be 
esteemed in the future as highly as it ever was by the great military com- 
manders of the past. The lessons taught to Germany by the small results 
obtained by the German cavalry in the war of 1866, led to its brilliant 
strategical employment in 1870-71; but the lesson was not all learnt, and the 
full moral value of cavalry in battle was still inadequately realised. To 
assert that cavalry, in the face of modern firearms, cannot attack on the field 
of battle is to ignore its tactical value. A cavalry charge is not to be weighed 
and tested by its grosser material effects in the number of killed and 
wounded, but by its moral effect. No amount of technical training, no per- 
fection of armament, will alter man’s nature, and as long as man is the 
principal factor in a fight, so long will cavalry, if handled with boldness and 
decision, count upon successes. The writer lays down some excellent 
maxims on the training of cavalry, in order to fit it for the réle which he 
anticipates for it. ‘Statistics of Modern Battles” gives full details of the 
number of combatants, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, engaged in eighty out 
the 400 battles fought since 1795, and of the losses sustained ; e.g., at Leipsig 
the combined armies numbered 362,616 infantry, 91,150 cavalry, and 1,825 
guns, the killed and wounded being 19°3 per cent., and the prisoners and 
missing 4’2 per cent. of the total number engaged. 

The Jahrbicher merits much more attention than the limited amount of 
our space enables us to devote toit. ‘The Service—Past and Present,” 
freely translated from the Russian, is an amusing and graphic account of 
the good old times in the Russian army. The Russian peasant-nature is a 
strange combination of fear and reverence, and the recruit will put up with 
much from his superiors without murmur, provided he is only spoken to in 
his own tongue, and that his tyrant shows occasional traces of a sympathetic 
character. The picture of the grey-haired old sergeant-major, who virtually 
ruled the company, officers, and all, is capitally drawn. In “ Military 
Matters Reviewed” will be found an excellent description of the new 
German magazine rifle, which in all essential points, it is asserted, is 
superior to any other military rifle. The Belgian, Swiss, English, and 
other rifles are also described. 

In Mittheilungen, ‘Smokeless Powder,” or, more correctly speaking, 
smoke-feeble powder, is a resumé of what is being done in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and England, to obtain a satisfactory smokeless powder. The 
“ Discoidal Projectiles,” invented by Captain Chapel, of the French Artillery, 
are so designed that after they attain their highest elevation they assume a 
retrograde motion in descending, and can thus strike an enemy, sheltered 
behind entrenchments, from the rear. The article on the “Skoda quick- 
firing Gun” is accompanied by plates showing the breech-closing arrange- 
ments and method of mounting the gun, &c. ; 

In the Rivista Marittima, an article on “ Modern Naval Constructions ” 
gives an account of the ships which were built by the various naval powers 
during the past year, and a sketch of the building programme for the present 
year. The highly successful trials of the Gymeote and Goudet (French), and 
of the Peraé (Spanish), submarine boats, which are described in this number, 
seem to leave little doubt that we are on the eve of very considerable modifi- 
cations in the method of conducting submarine warfare, and that ships, if 
they are to remain afloat, will soon have to be constructed with triple 
bottoms, and to discard torpedo nets as too cumbersome and ineffective a 
protection against submarine attack when under weigh. 

The best contribution to the Revista general de Marina is the article on 
“ Krupp quick-firing Guns,” which is accompanied by drawings, showing the 
breech-closing arrangement adopted, and by tables, giving full particulars of 
the various guns. The article on the “ Washington Conference” contains 
interesting diagrams of some of the proposals for judging the distance, as 
well as the position, of a steamer from the way in which her lights are dis- 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S NEW TALE. 
INTRODUCTORY. ' 


WO years ago, when I spent a week at Count 


Tolstoi’s country-seat in Central Russia, we had 


that love,—Christian love, the love of brother and sister— 
if the carnal love can be grafted, it is well; but the 


long discussions about the relations between men and former, not the latter, is the first condition of happy 


ordering of which 
is the foundation 
of every healthy 
society. In the 
course of these 
conversations, 
Count Tolstoi 
sketched in outline 
the story, a con- 
densed synopsis of 
which I am now 
in a position to lay 
before the English 
reading public. 

“TI wish,” - said 
Ceunt Tolstoi to 
me one night, “to 
write a novel, a 
romance, exposing 
the conventional 
illusion of romantic 
love. I have already 
written it, but it 
must be_ turned 
upside down and 
re-written. It is 
too much of a trea- 
tise as it stands, 
and there is not 
enough of action in 
it. In this story 
my object is to fill 
my reader with 
horror at the result 
of taking romantic 
fove au sérieux. 
The end to which the whole story will lead up will be 
the murder of a wife by her husband. It will exhibit 
the depravation of married life by the substitution of 
romantic love, a fever born of carnal passion, for true 
Christian love, which is born of identity of sentiment, 
similarity of ideal, the friendship of the soul. Upon 





married life. Here- 
in the 
teach us a lesson. 
They regard what 
we call 


peasants 


romantic 
love as a disease, 
temporary and pain- 
ful and dangerous. 
With them no mar- 
riage is made under 
{ts influence. Any- 
thing is better than 
that. The Herr- 
staten, who marry 
by the drawing of 
lots, are better than 
we. Our system is 
the worst possible, 
and the whole of 
our wedding cere- 
monial, and the 
honeymoon, and the 
feasting, and the 
incitement to car- 
nality, are directly 
calculated to result 
in the depravation 
of matrimony. Not 
in one case out of 
a hundred does 
romantic love result 
in lifelong happy 
union. The young 
people whose lives 
lie in different orbits 
are drawn together 
by this evanescent 
passion, They marry. For amonth they are happy— 
perhaps even for a year, or two years, never longer, 
when the only tie is the sensual passion. Then 
they hate each other for the rest of their lives, spending 
their time in paying homage to the respectabilities 
by concealing the truth from their neighbours, It must 


COUNT TOLSTOI, 
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THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


be so. If Anna Kareniua had married Wronsky she 
must have abandoned him likewise. Romantic love is 
the sensation is overpowering 
and delightful. But it passes. It is not in human nature 
not to wish to renew the experience; for this novelty 
So the wife betrays her husband, and 
ife, and the world becomes 


like opium or hashish : 


is indispensable. 
the husband is false to his w 
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Last November, when I had the pleasure of meeting 
Count Tolstoi’s eldest daughter at the house of Madame 
Helby—that Admirable Crichton of modern women—on the 
brow of Mount Janiculum, from which you enjoy one of 
the most magnificent views of the Eternal City, I inquired 
ogress made with the new story. 


anxiously as to the pr 
I was told, but just 


It had been all ready for the printer, 

















COUNT T 


I wish to open the eyes of all to the 


one wide brothel. 
neces of this substitu- 


real nature of the tragic conseque 
tion of romantic for Christian love. I see it clearly, oh ! 
so clearly; and when you see 4 thing which no one 
else seems to see, you feel you must gather all your 
forces, and devote yourself to setting forth the truth as 
This depravatton of marriage is all because 


you see it. 
d, and not a thing.” 


Christianity has been a wor 


OLSTOI’S ELDEST DAUGHTER, TATIANA. 









t off, the Count, on hearing it read over 


before sending i 
d it required radical 


to the family, suddenly discovere 
alteration, and the tale was accordi 
Count Tolstoi is the most fastidious 
of literary artists. His last book, “Life,” was so much 
cut about in proof that his wife had to write it out no 
fewer than sixteen times from end to end. How often 
this story has been re-written I cannot say, but as it has 


ngly once more cast 


into the crucible. 
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been on the stocks for years, it has probably been recast 
many times before it assumed the final shape in which 
we now see it. 

It gives me the greater pleasure to be able to present 
to the public of England and America this advance sketch 
of the latest work of the greatest novelist of our time, 
because the Review oF Reviews is in itself to some 
extent the off-shoot of a long conversation which I had 
with Count Tolstoi as to the possibility of establishing 
a universal world’s library at a place and in a form which 
would bring the best thoughts of the best men of all 
time within the range of the poorest peasant. He had 
long brooded over this idea, and when I was with him he 
had made some considerable progress towards carrying it 
out in Russia. In this REview I am humbly endeavouring 
to carry out as best I can the same principle, limited, 
however, in its application to the best thoughts of 
the best men of our own time. “To me,” said Count 
Tolstoi, speaking of his wider scheme, “this is a 
religious idea; for the best books of the world, what are 
they? They are the revelation of Reason to the Mind ot 
Man. The mind began in the Infinite ; that is, it began in 
God. It finds expression in all the highest thoughts and 
classic utterances of human genius.” Count Tolstoi also 
scouted the idea that it was impossible to condense even 
the classic masterpieces of human genius. “ If you elimi- 
nate all that is accidental and temporary and provincial 
and leave only that which is eternal and human, you can 
bring the canon of the Scripture of humanity into manage- 
able compass.” Hence I was somewhat anxious to know 
what he would think of the Review or REvIEws, and was 
much gratified to receive from his daughter, who does 
most of his correspondence, a kind message to the effect 
that her father had been much pleased with the first 
number, but she continued, ‘ My father desires me to tell 
you that his new story is not at all according to the rules 
laid down by the writers on ‘Mrs. Grundy as a Censor of 
Fiction’ (quoted from the Mew Review of January). It 
is not written for young girls; but nevertheless he thinks 
that it has a moral aim, although we hear that the Censors 
will not allow it to be published in Russia. Miss Hap- 
good has undertaken to translate it into English, for 
publication in America.” 

Miss Hapgood, an American lady whom I met in St. 
Petersburg, is now sojourning among the Alps, but Miss 
Hapgood has refused to translate it into English. “I 
have never read anything like it in my life,” she writes 
me, “and I hope I never shall again.” 

The story, however, in manuscript was read to so 
many friends and circles of admirers in St. Petersburg 
that it may be regarded as being already quasi-public, 
although its publication in serial form in the Russian 
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press has been forbidden. That it has a moral aim ig 
undoubted, for Count Tolstoi was driven to write it far 
more by the instinct of the moralist than by that of the 
artist. It was the sense of a responsibility for the gift 
of vision which revealed to him, and to him alone, the 
tragic consequences of the substitution of romantic for 
Christian love that would not let him rest. He felt, as he 
said, that he must gather up his forces and devote himself 
to setting forth the truth. Count Tolstoi, in all these 
matters, is a Puritan of the Puritans. He is almost a 
fanatical believer in marriage, and absolutely opposed to 
all divorce. 
age of manhood is monstrous and shameful,” but for a 
man to put away his wife—and to Count Tolstoi any 


“Fora man to remain unmarried after the 


woman with whom you have conjugal relation is zJso 
facto your wife—is cruel and inhuman. The union of 
male and female once consummated can never again be 
dissolved without the violation of the will of God. “! 
cannot make a difference between amours sanctioned, as 
it is said, by marriage, and those which are not.” But 
while thus levelling up illicit unions to the matrimonial 
level, he is resolute to insist upon monogamy. 

“That stage of human development has cost us too 
many sacrifices to be abandoned. We shall go on making 
further progress in the same direction. First, by the 
growth of the conviction that it is shameful for any man 
to have to do with any woman but her with whom he is 
united for life. Among our young men the number who 
hold this doctrine and practise it is greatly increasing. 
It is the true doctrine, and it will prevail. Secondly, in 
the discontinuance of divorce. And thirdly, by much 
greater continence in the married state.” 

It is the intense Puritanism of the man revolting at the 
extent to which refined cesthetic life ministers to the 
lawless passions, that drives him into the fields to seek in 
a rude labouring life a triumph over these enemies of the 
soul. 

Yet this uncompromising moralist, who unites what 
M. Flaubert described as the gerius of Shakespeare 
with the moral fervour of a Hebrew seer, has seen the 
publication of the latest and ripest fruit of his genius 
condemned as too improper for publication. 

So far had I written when, alas! the translation of the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” reached me from St. Petersburg. Then 
I understood the condemnation, and I understood also 
another thing which had not been clearly manifest before, 
and that is, that while Count Tolstoi is in one sense a 
Puritan of the Puritans, he is not a Western. His 
philosophy, his aspirations, his ideas are not Occidental, 
but Oriental. The spirit that breathes in the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” is not Christian somuch as Buddhist. The aspi- 


ration is not so much for the coming of the kingdom of 
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THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


God on earth as for the Nirvana which he thinks will 
thereupon immediately ensue. The conquest over 
passion he rejoices to believe will lead to the extinction 
ofthe race. This may be Puritanism, but it is Puritanism 
of the Asiatic variety; a Puritanism that is ‘ofo celo 
removed from the Puritanism of the only other great 


artist who was Puritan. I sent the proof sheets to an 


‘ esteemed friend of mine who is, perhaps, more familiar 


with the intimate thought of India than any other person 


in my acquaintance. She at once detected the Asiatic 


note. She wrote me :— 


“Count Tolstoi seems to me to have a mind that has 
never got out of the Asiatic groove, and seems unable to 
assimilate some of the more representative phases of 
Western thought. He talks of love and courtship, &c., 
very much as some of my Bengalee friends do, knowing 
nothing of the very A B C of the matter. His notion is 
that what he calls romantic love is a mere disguise of 
physical passion, and ought not to dictate the marriage 
choice. But his knowledge of human nature, though 
extensive in quantity, is evidently very restricted in 
quality. He has no idea of that noble Anglo-Saxon 
type of love in which the physical attraction is hallowed 
and consecrated by all that is holiest and purest in 
imagination and in faith, and soul and body blend in one 
full chord to form the marriage tie—a lasting tie, and not 
the quite different tie of brother and sister which he 
wants to substitute for love. Let him look at such love 
as Robert Browning’s, for instance, tested by twenty-eight 
years of faithful widowhood, or the love of Dante for 
Beatrice, and many others which also would certainly 
come under the head of ‘romantic love.’ The relation 
of this love to life is splendidly described by Emerson in 
his ‘Essay on Love,’ and is surely well known to all 
honest hearts that have any depth. But Count Tolstoi 
simply ignores it, and thus shows himself unfitted to deal 
with the subject as a whole.” 


This, no doubt, is largely true. When I was in Russia 
one who knew the Count well, after listening to my 
account of his anathema on romantic love, said simply: 
“But the Count has never been inlcve. He does not know 
what love is.” I thought it 2 cruel sentence at the time 
but after reading his description of courtship and honey- 
moon in the “Kreutzer Sonata,” I am constrained to 
admit that it was not unjust. 

Love, as we know it, was quite unknown to the ancient 
Greeks. They regarded it much as the Russian peasants 
still seem to do, as a kind of insanity or frenzy. No 
doubt there is a great deal of what is called love which is, 
as Count Tolstoi says, the mere disguise of physical 
passion, and as evanescent as the animal instinct in which 
it takes its rise. But to confound all love under the 
anathema which is hurled against lust is blasphemy indeed. 
If, indeed, the human race be but, in Jeremy Taylor's 
striking phrase, a “mere herd of talking cattel,” then the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” may be accepted as a faithful rendering 
of the relationship between man and wife. But to most 
decent people, who have never wallowed in the slough of 
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lawless passion in which Pozdnischeff spent his early life, 
the whole of the conception which inspires the “Kreutzer 
Sonata” must appear as revolting and as unreal as a 
theory of diet which assumed that we all were cannibats 
and only dined because we wished to recall the toothsome 
delight of a human spare-rib or roast baby. 

There is much in Count Tolstoi’s story that is pro- 
foundly true, and much that is boldly and truly said. 
His denunciation of the infernal conventionalities which 
assume that immorality is the normal condition of men’s 
lives, and his invective against the hideous superstructure 
of hell which is based upon this in the shape of “ tole- 
rated houses,” Jolice des meurs, and all the other enginery 
of the devil, is admirable. But, unfortunately, he is so 
consumed with wrath against the abuse of passion, that 
he rages equally against the institution by which alone 
there is any hope of introducing some order into this 
disordered chaos. He seems to deny the very possibility 
of the existence of that marital love which our o!d divine 
well said is “a thing pure as light, sacred as a temple, 
lasting as the world.” 

How different this from the noble enthusiasm with 
which our own great poet pays homage tothe divine side 
of true marriage :— 

“ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety. 

In paradise of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother first were known. 
Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting honest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced 
Present or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 
Here Love is golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels.” 

“T love love,” said Mrs. Browning. “ Truth’s no cleaner 
thing than love.” 

“O Art, my art, thou’rt much, but love is more ; 
Art symbolises heaven, but Love is God, 
And makes heaven.” 

All this Count Tolstoi ignores. In his pessimistic 
Orientalism he sees nothing but the purely animal, carnal, 
brutal, and, in his own words, “ hoggish,” in passionate 
love. Hence I cannot reproduce, as I had intended doing, 
his latest story. It is not only that his expressions are often 
coarse and brutal, but because I profoundly dissent from 
This 


pathway 


the whole strain and tendency of his teachings. 


road is not the way of life. Itis rather the 
that leadeth downwards to death. 
But at the same time, while deploring what seems to 


be the sacrifice of a great opportunity, we must gratefully 

















- physical passion. 


»corruption in which modern society is sunk. 


recognise the vigour of Court Tolstoi’s protest against 
the “ fleshly lusts that war against the soul,” and thank 
him for his stern rebuke of the false views which are so 
widely accepted as to the exception of one sex from the 
obligations of the moral law that press equally on both 
sexes, but are recognised only by one. 

His story is a terribly realistic delineation of the 
Nemesis that dogs the feet of those who, in place of true 
marriage, substitute a union for the mere gratification of 
As such the latter portion can be 
printed as a psychological study by the first literary 
artist of our time. Here is the doom that awaits those 
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who, being spiritual, make themselves animal, and 
degrade the sacrament of matrimony into a mere 
sensual indulgence. The curse of maddening jeal- 
ousy of the baser sort has seldom been more terribly 
depicted. Jealousy, not as in Othello, where the Moor 
most truly loved Desdemona, but jealousy of one who, 
never having really loved his wife passionately, revolts 
against the possibility of losing that monopoly of her 
person which alone he ever possessed. I pass then with 
a few hurried steps over the introductory part of the 
story, and then let Count Tolstoi tell the rest in his own 
words. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


SELECTING as his text Matthew v. 28, and declaring 
that the sin therein condemned is committed equally 
whether the woman in question is married to you or is 
not, Count Tolstoi presents us with a sermon in the 
-shape of a story. . 

The hero of the story is Pozdnischeff, a wealthy 
Russian landowner, a man who might with much greater 
truth than Lermontoff’s creation, Petschorin, be called 
a hero of our own times, so utterly prosaic are his 
philosophical virtues, so hopelessly selfish his conduct of 
life. This typical individual, after some preliminary 
-.small talk with three or four passengers in a train during 
a railway journey of some days, singles out one of them 
to whom he narrates the history of his very uneventful 
life, endeavouring to convince him that his painful ex- 
periences are in the main those of most married men. 
His tale, though a sad one, is made up almost exclusively 
of the record of mental suffering, which finally unhinges 
his mind to such an extent that he murders his wife in a 
fit of jealousy. The connection between his crime and 
the ignoble views of the relations of the sexes, which 
society inculcated upon him from his youth upwards, is 
sought to be established in the first half of the story; 
the murderer endeavouring to lay bare what he believes 
to be the roots of the crime hidden deep in the foul 
In the 
‘second half, which is descriptive rather than discursive, 
nthe author finds scope for his wonderful artistic gifts, and 
presents us with a piece of psychological analysis which 
Yor truth and delicacy and graphic power Dostoieffsky 
himself has seldom matched and never surpassed. 

Pozdnischeff’s contention is that society’s share in his 
créne is quite as large as his own, and possibly the con- 
sciousness of this induced the jury, who represented 
society during his trial for murder, to acquit him in spite 
of his plea of guilty. Lack of respect for the female sex, 
and a base view of the woman’s mission here on earth, 
is really in last analysis the origin of his sufferings and 
his crime. Hence his life before marriage gives the clue 
to everything that follows. 


AN ILL-STARRED MARRIAGE. 


Pozdnischeff expounds this theory in the shape of an 
autobiographical confession of a dissolute youth, the 
abominations of which he recalls with unutterable horror, 
and fiercely upbraids the conventional ethics of Russian 
society which teaches that such a mud bath is the natural, 
proper, and necessary initiation of a young man into life. 
After spending some years in this slough of selfish in- 


dulgence, he believed that he “ fell in love,” at the age of 
thirty, with the daughter of a landowner in Penza, whose 
curls looked bewitching in the moonlight, and whose 
jersey was most becoming. She was pure and innocent; 
and he recalls the horror and despair and stupefaction 
which she experienced when, after betrothal, he gave her 
some insight into the life which he had been leading. 
When she knew and understood, she wanted to break off 
all relations with him there and then. Unfortunately for 
her, she did not carry this intention into effect. The 
life which Pozdnischeff had led seems to have utterly 
sapped his moral nature. They quarrelled on the honey- 
moon; they went on bickering. Her features, he says, 
combined to express perfect coldness and hostility, and 
a peculiar bitter hatred sprang up between the two. 
They did not, however, cease to live together. Children 
were born to them, and he flattered himself that because 
he was not unfaithful to her he was living a pure family 
life and was leading a perfectly blameless existence. 
Love had long since died out of the hearts of both. 
When his first child was born the doctors forbade his wife 
to nurse the infant, and from that time jealousy awoke. 


THE BIRTH OF JEALOUSY. 


My wife’s exemption from the cares and duties of a 
mother manifested itself in the awakening of that female 
coquettishness which had previously lain dormant in her; 
while I began to be tortured with the agonies of jealousy, 
which had never given me a moment’s rest during my 
married life, but now grew unbearably excruciating. This 
feeling of jealousy is no peculiar characteristic of mine; 
it is the common lot of all husbands who live with their 
wives as I lived with mine. Having seen with what a 
light heart she set at nought the moral obligations 
of a mother, I naturally, if unconsciously, concluded 
that she might with equal facility trample upon the 
duties of a wife, especially as she was in the enjoyment 
of perfect health. 

But the presence of children did not prove a peace- 
giving factor in the lips of the Pozdnischeffs. They 
constituted a new element of discord ever since the birth 
of the first child ; they were the subject and also the in- 
strument of disunion. We quarrelled, as it were, through 
the children. Each of us specially favoured one child, 
which was our pet instrument in the quarrel. Thus I 
generally employed Vasa (the eldest); she made use of 
Liza. Later on, when the children grew up and their 
characters unfolded themselves, they gradually became 
our allies, which we sought to enlist on our side by every 
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means at our disposal. The results told terribly on their 
bringing up, poor things ! but we had no time or leisure 
during our endless warfare to give this a thought, 


AFTER SOME YEARS. 


And inthis manner we continued to live, our relations 
growing gradually more and more hostile, until at last it 
was no longer difference of views that produced enmity, 
but settled enmity that engendered difference of views. 
No matter what opinion she might advance, no matter 
what wish she might express, I always dissented in 
advance, and she treated me in the same way. In the 
fourth year of our marriage we jointly came to the con- 
clusion that there was no hope of us ever being able to 
understand each other, to agree with each other, so we 
ceased to make any further attempt to come to an agree- 
ment. Each of us held his or her opinion about the most 
matter-of-fact subjects, about anything connected with 
the children, for instance. The views that I advocated 
were not by any means so dear to me that I could not 
sacrifice them; but she was of the opposite way of 
thinking, and to give up my opinion would mean to 
yield to her, and whatever else I might agree to. 
This I could not think of doing. It was the same 
with her; she looked upon herself as having acted 
rightly and justly by me, and I in my own eyes was in- 
variably immaculate. When together we were reduced 
to something like silence, or such conversations as the 
very brutes, Iam convinced, can carry on among them- 
selves: “What o'clock is it?” “Is it time to go to bed ?” 
“What shall we have for dinner to-day?” ‘ Where shall 
we dine?” ‘What is inthe newspapers?” “ Shall I 
send for the doctor ? Mary has a sore throat.” 


THE HELL OF AN UNHAPPY MARRIAGE, 


A single step beyond the bounds of this circumscribed 
circle of conversational topics was enough to provoke the 
renewal of hostilities. Skirmishes and expressions of 
hatred were called forth by the coffee, the table-cloth, the 
carriage, the card played at whist—in a word, by things 
and incidents that could not possibly be of the slightest 
importance to us. Speaking for myself, I can say that I 
was boiling with hatred towards her. I would watch her 
pouring out the tea, waving her foot to and fro, lifting up 
the spoon to her mouth, smacking her lips, and drawing 
in the liquid; and I hated her for all that, as if she had 
committed a really bad action. It would have been 
terrible to live thus had we realised and understood our 
position, but we did not understand it. And herein lies 
the salvation as well as the punishment of men who lead 
irregular lives, that they can always raise a cloud before 
their eyes, which hides from them the misery of their 
situation. It was thus that we acted. She sought to 
forget the dreadful reality by giving her attention to 
absorbing and always urgent occupations, household 
cares, the furniture, her own dresses and those of the 
children, their schooling and their health. As for me, I 
had my own ways of intoxicating myself ; there was the 
intoxication of my service, the intoxicatfon of the chase, 
the intoxication of cards. Thus we were both of us 
always occupied, and both of us felt that the more 
assiduously we were occupied the more spiteful and 
malicious we could be to each other. “It’s all right for 
you to go on making your grimaces,” I would say of her 
to myself, “but you worried me to death all last 
night with those scenes you made, and here now 
I've got to go to the meeting of the committee.” ‘ You 
have no reason to feel uneasy,” she on her side would not 
only think but say aloud to me, ‘but I have not slept a 
wink all night with the child.” 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 
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And thus we lived in a perpetual fog, unable to see and 
realise the position in which we were. And if the episode 
which occurred later on had not taken place at-all I 
might live to be an old man without once ceasing to 
cherish the belief that I had led a good life, not a remark- 
ably good one, but not a bad life. I might never have 
got a glimpse of that abyss of misery and odious lying 
in which I was floundering hopelessly. We were two 
prisoners hating each other, and chained together; we 
poisoned each other's lives, and tried to shut our eyes to 
what we were doing. I did not know at that time that 
99 per cent. of all married people are plunged in just such 
a hell as mine. I was not aware then that I was in such 
a hell, and consequently never imagined that others 
were. 


A PRETTY WOMAN WITHOUT A CURB. 


We left the country and came to settle in the city. In 
a city unhappy people breathe much more freely than in 
the country. A man may live a hundred years in a city 
without the fact ever once dawning upon him that he has 
been dead and rotten for ever so long. He has no leisure 
to take stock of himself; he is always occupied; and 
his life is a hollow sham. It was thus that we lived, 
growing less susceptible to the sufferings caused by 
our daily intercourse. Moreover, at first we had 
the pleasing pastime of settling down in the city, 
establishing ourselves in our new lodgings, and the 
consequent journeying to and fro between the city 
and the country. The second winter after our arriva} 
an incident occurred, without which none of the sub- 
sequent episodes of my life would ever have taken place. 
She was delicate in health, and the scoundrelly doctors 
forbade her ever again to become a mother. I set my 
face against it; but she insisted on obeying the doctors, 
stubbornly refusing to yield to my representations. She 
had her way. Two years more rolled by ; my wife’s appear- 
ance improved; she grew more attractive than ever—the 
last mellow beauty, as it were, of summer. She felt this, 
and thought a deal about herself. Her beauty was ofa pro- 
voking, perturbing kind, such as would naturally charac- 
terise a pretty woman of thirty, well fed, irritable, and no 
longer fatigued by the cares and responsibilities of mother- 
hood. Wherever she passed she was sure to attract the 
looks of men, to magnetise them as it were. She re- 
sembled a well-fed horse that has long stood inactive in 
the stables, and from whom the bridle has been suddenly 
removed. There was no curb of any kind, as there is 
no curb of any kind to hold in 99 per cent. of our women. 
I felt this, and I was seized with horror. 


THE ABUSE OF THE WORD LOVE, 


Yes, she seemed to have recovered her senses after a 
drunken fit; to have awoke to the fact that there was a 
whole God’s world full of joys and happiness which she 
had somehow forgotten, in which she had not known 
how to live. “I must endeavour not to let this slip from 


my grasp; time will fly by very quickly, and it will be 


too late.” This at least is what I fancied she thought, or 
rather felt, and I do not see how she could have thought 
or felt otherwise, seeing that all her education had had 


but the one object of persuading her that there is only \ 


one thing worthy of attention in the world—that thing 
being so-called ‘love.’ Marriage, instead of being 
for her the ideal paradise of which she had longed 
for, had brought with it a cruel disenchantment. She 
had met with many disappointments, disillusions, suf- 
ferings in marriage, among them the torture of which 
she had never even dreamt—children. This species of 
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suffering had wearied and harassed her until the obliging 
doctors came along and informed her how to shirk the 
duties of motherhood. So she rejoiced, and acted on 
their advice. 

But love with a husband whom jealousy and hate 
rendered odious was not what she yearned for; and she 
began to dream of another love, pure and new—at least, I 
thought so—looking about her in vague expectations as 
it were of something. I saw this, and could not but feel 
uneasy in consequence. Especially as about this time 
she would lose no opportunity of expressing such thoughts 
in conversation with others, intending them, of course, 
for my ear; and this, notwithstanding the fact that only 
an hour previously she might have said just the opposite. 
Thus she would often maintain, half seriously, half in 
jest, that maternal solicitude is a delusion; that itis a 
pity to sacrifice one’s youth for one’s children, instead of 
taking one’s share of the joys of living. She cared less 
for her children then and more for herself, attending to 
her personal appearance—though she tried to conceal 
this—to her pleasures, and even seeking to perfect 
herself in certain accomplishments. Thus she set 
herself again to practise music—she had formerly 
played the piano with a certain technical skill and 
delicacy—and this was the visible beginning of the 
catastrophe. . . 


THE RIVAL. 


Yes, it was then that that individual appeared on the 
scene. . A vile fellow he was in my eyes. This I 
say, not because of the important part he played in my 
life, but because it is really so. But the fact that he was 
a sorry character only shows what an irresponsible being 
she was; had it not been this man, it would have been 
another. Itwas necessary that this thing should come to 
pass. . . . He was a musician, a violinist, partly a 
professional, partly a fashionable amateur. His father, a 
landowner, had been my father’s neighbour, and had 
ruined himself financially years ago. He had three 
children, all boys, who were provided for in one way or 
another; the youngest being sent to his godmother in 
Paris, where he had studied in the Academy of Music, as 
he had a gift for music; and he came out a violinist and 
took part in public concerts. He was a man who” 

. . Wishing to say something bitter, Pozdnischeff made 
an evident effort to restrain himself, and speaking very 
rapidly continued, I don’t know how he lived then ; 
I only know that he came back to Russia that year and 
called upon me. He had almond-shaped eyes, rosy, 
smiling lips, waxed moustaches; his hair was cut and 
dressed in the latest fashion ; his face was of the insipidly 
agreeable kind which women term “not bad-looking” ; 
he was of weak build, but not misshapen, with very deve- 
loped hind parts, such as are said to characterise Hottentot 
women. They are also said to be musical. He was in- 
clined to strike up a tone of familiarity to the full extent 
which the circumstances seemed to justify; but he was 
at the same time peculiarly sensitive, and always prepared 
to stop short if he met with the slightest check or dis- 
couragement, not, however, without a due regard for his own 
outward dignity. His boots, of the approved Parisian shade, 
were with buttons; his neck-tie always of some crying 
colour,—in a word, he had adopted all those little peculia- 
rities which take the attention of all foreigners in Paris, 
and by their originality and novelty catch the eye of a 
woman and prepossess her in favour of the wearer. Out- 
wardly, he was always good-humoured. He had a way 
of speaking about everything by means of allusions and 
fragmentary expressions, just as if you knew all about it, 
and remembered it vividly, and could finish his phrases for 


him. This was the man who, with his music, was the 
cause of all that followed. 


SEPARATION OR MURDER? 


On my trial all the facts of the case were dovetailed 
together in such a manner as to make it appear as if I had 
killed my wife from jealousy. This was not so; at least, 
I mean, it requires to be considerably modified before it 
can be to be true. No doubt was entertained in court 
that my wife had sinned against me, and that I had killed 
her to avenge my outraged honour (that is what they call 
it), and I was acquitted in consequence. I endeavoured 
on my trial to put the facts in their true light, but my 
efforts were interpreted as the result of a desire on my 
part to rehabilitate my wife’s good name. But, in truth, 
her relations to that musician, whatever they may have 
been, mattered really very little to me or to her either. 
What did matter very much is what I have already related 
to you,—my sensuality. It was all caused by the 
fact that there was that yawning, bottomless abyss be- 
tween her and me because of the terrible strain of mutual 
hatred whereby the slightest touch, the least impulsion, 
was quite sufficient to precipitate the crisis. Quarrels, 
too, had grown vety frequent between us at that time. 

So that if he had not come upon the scene, some onc 
else would have played his part as effectually. If one 
pretext of jealousy had not been forthcoming, another 
would have been unearthed. What I mean to affirm is 
that all husbands who live as I lived must, sooner or later, 
give themselves up to debauch or separate from their 
wives, or else must kill themselves or their wives as I 
killed mine. If there are people to whom none of these 
alternatives has proved a necessity, they are very rare 
exceptions. Before I ended as I did, I was several times 
on the point of committing suicide, and more than once 
my wife had attempted to poison herself. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE, 


Things had come to a pass in which the only issue 
seemed murder or suicide a short'time before the end. 
We had been living for a little while during a cessation 
of hostilities a kind of informal truce; and in the absence 
of grounds for violating it, we began to talk about a 
certain dog at the Exhibition which had, I said, obtained 
a medal. Not a medal, she replied, but an honourable 
mention. And then the dispute began, during which we 
jumped from one topic to another, reproaching each other 
at every step: “Ah yes! dq knew that long ago, it’s 
always so with you.” ‘You said so yourself.” ‘No, I 
said nothing of the kind.” “I ama liar, then, I suppose,” 
and soon. And you feel that a minute more a terrible 
struggle will begin, in which you would like to kill your- 
self or your antagonist. You know that it will begin 
presently, and you are in terror of it, and would like to 
restrain yourself, but hatred takes possession of your 
whole being. Her state was, if possible, still worse ; she 
deliberately put a wrong construction upon everything I 
said, and every word that she uttered herself was 
saturated with venom, and she was careful to prick 
my tender spots and re-open old sores, with every one of 
which she was perfectly familiar. As the dispute ad- 
vanced matters grew worse. ‘ Silence!” I thundered, at 
last, or some such exclamation to this effect. She rushes 
out of the room in the direction of the nursery, I follows 
ing and striving to stop her in order that she should hear 
me out; as I seize her by the sleeve she pretends that I 
have hurt her and screams out, “Children, here’s your 
father beating me!” On which I roar out, “ Don’t tell 
lies!” To which she replies in the same high key: 
“This is not the first time you've done it.” The children 
run up to her and she calms them, while I continue, 
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“Don’t make believe!” “It’s all make believe in your 
eyes. You are quite capable of killing a person and then 
saying that she only pretends to be dead. Oh, I’ve 
found you out by this time. This is what you are 
longing for.” 

“T wish you were dead, like a dog!” I shouted out in 
reply. I remember how surprised and horrified I was 
when I uttered those terribly coarse words; I cannot 
explain how they could have passed my lips. As soon as 
I had pronounced them I ran out of the room into my 
study, sat down and began tosmoke. From there I could 
hear her in the ante-chamber making ready to go out. I 
called out, ‘Where are you going?” but she made no 
reply. ‘ The devil speed her!” I said to myself, as going 
back to my study I lie down again and smoke. A 
thousand different plans of revenge crowded into my brain, 
and ingenious combinations, by means of which I was to 
make everything good again and repair what had been 
said and done. I ponder upon all this, smoking the 
while with all my might. It occurs to me to run away 
from her, to conceal myself, to emigrate to America; I 
actually go so far as to consider how I can best rid my- 
self of her altogether, and please my fancy with the 
thought that after that consummation everything will 
again be as it should be. I shall then link myself to 
another lovely woman, fresh and pure. And the way of 
getting rid of her will be her natural death, or else I shall 
sue for a divorce, and then I mentally discuss with my- 
self the best means of bringing this about. Then I 
become aware of the fact that I am wandering from the 
main point at issue, that my thoughts are not what they 
should be, and in order to cloud my clear consciousness 
of this I smoke. 


WILL SHE COME BACK ? 


Meanwhile things at home were taking their usual 
course. The governess arrives, and inquires, ‘ Where is 
Madame? When will she return?” ‘The lackey asks, 
“Shall I serve the tea?” I repair to the dining-room. 
The children are there, and they look at me interroga- 
tively, reproachfully; especially Liza, who is already 
beginning to understand the meaning of these things. 
We drink our tea in silence ; ske is not come yet. The 
whole evening passes away, and still she has not returned. 
Meanwhile two different feelings alternately take pos- 
session of my soul: anger that she is torturing the chil- 
dren and me by her absence, the upshot of which will be 
that she will come back in the end; and fear that she 
will never return—that she will lay violent hands upon 
herself. I would go and fetch her, but where is she? At 
her sister's? But it would look so silly forme to go 
there and make inquiries; and besides, I don’t care. If 
she wants to pain me, then let her torment herself too. 
If I were to worry myself and run hither and thither to 
look for her, I should be merely playing into her hands 
—for that is just the end she had in view when she left 
the house—and she would thus be encouraged to do 
worse next time. But what if she be not at her sister’s, 
but has in some way made away with herself? Eleven 
o'clock has struck. Twelve o’clock. I do not go into the 
bedroom. It would be stupid of me to lie down by 
myself there and wait. But even here in my study I do 
not lie down. I wish to undertake some kind of work 
that will occupy me—to write letters or to read, for 
instance—but I find that I am incapable of doing any- 
thing, and so I watch and wait by myself in my study, 
tormenting myself, boiling with rage, listening to every 
sound, real and imaginary. It is already three o’clock. 
It has struck four, and she is not yet come. Towards 
morning I fall asleep. When I awoke she had not 


returned. Meanwhile everything in the household went 
on as before, only every one had a puzzled, dissatisfied 
air, and they all looked at me interrogatively and re- 
proachfully, as if they felt that all this had been caused 
by me. And all this while my soul was the arena in 
which the same struggle for the mastery went on as 
before, between anger at her having left me, and fear lest 
something had happened to her. At eleven o'clock her 
sister drove up as her envoy, and the* old procedure was 
gone over again as if it were new. ‘She is in a terrible 
state; what's it all about?” “Nothing has happened.” 
I emphasize her impossible character, and affirm that I 
did nothing to her. “Yes, but things cannot remain as 
they now are, at all events,” her sister exclaims. ‘“That’s 
her affair, not mine,” I answer. “I will not make the 
first advances. If we are to separate, then let us 
separate.” And so her sister returned without having 
accomplished anything. I had said boldly that I would 
not move first in the matter; but as soon as she had 
gone, and I went out and saw the sad and frightened 
faces of the children, I was perfectly willing to take the 
first step. I began to walk to and fro as before, and to 
smoke. I drank whisky and wine at lunch, and attained 
thereby the object I had in view, which was to hide from 
myself the infamy of my own position. 


HER ATTEMPTED SUICIDE, 


About three o’clock she drove up herself. As she 
made no remark when she saw me, I inferred that 
she had resolved to make peace, and I told her that it 
was she who had provoked me with her reproaches, 
and thus originated the quarrel. She turned to me 
with a harsh, uncompromising look in her face, which 
bore traces of profound suffering, and intimated that 
she had come, not to ask for terms, but to take 
away the children, as it was impossible for us to live 
any longer together. On this I began to explain that 
I was not to blame, that it was she who had lashed me 
into fury with her stinging reproaches. She again fixed 
her harsh, triumphant gaze upon me, and exclaimed, 
“Say no more, you have repented.” To which I made 
answer that I hate comedies. She then screamed out 
something which I did not catch and rushed off to her 
room, and turned the key in the door. I pushed the door 
several times, but elicited no reply. I then went off 
infuriated. Half an hour later Liza ran up to me in tears, 
“What has happened? I cannot hear mamma.” We go 
together to her room; I push the door, and the bolt being 
badly drawn, both of the folding-doors open at once, and 
I walk up to the bed. She is lying in an uncomfortable 
position on the bed, dressed in her petticoats and high 
boots; on the table by the bedside there is an empty 
bottle that has had opium in it. We bring her to herself; 
tears follow closely on the first signs of returning con- 
sciousness, and everything winds up with a reconciliation. 
In our hearts, however, we foster the same hatred for 
each other, to which is superadded the feeling of exaspera- 
tion caused by the pain and suffering that accompanied 
this quarrel, which each of us puts down to the account 
of the other. But it was indispensable to end this in one 
way or another, and life moves forward again in its old 
groove. 

And such quarrels as these, and still worse ones, were 
continually occurring, now once a week, now once a 
month, now every day, and always the same old story, 
without variations or modifications. Once, things went 
so far that I applied for a foreign passport. That quarrel 
lasted two days, but it, too, finished with a half-hearted 
explanation and reconciliation, and I did not go abroad. 
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This is the sort of life we led, these were the relations 
in which we stood to each other when that man, Trook- 
hatschevsky was his name, made his appearance. He 
came to Moscow and called upon me one morning. I 
bade the servant show him in. 

TROOKHATSCHEVSKY. 
. In former times he and I had been on terms of 
familiarity; mow he felt his way carefully before 
venturing to treat me on the old footing himself, 
and employed expressions and spoke in a tone 
equally far removed from distant formality and the 
familiarity of comrades. I quickly solved his doubts by 
_treating him as a mere acquaintance; he took his cue 
readily, without a moment’s hesitation or awkwardness. 
I disliked him exceedingly from the first moment I looked 
upon him. But some strange fatal force moved me not 
only to refrain from repelling him, but to draw him 
nearer tome. What could be simpler than to exchange 
a few words with him, to bid him good-bye, chillingly, 
and not to introduce him to my wife. But no; I must 
talk about his play, and tell him that I had heard he had 
given up music. He said it was not so; that he had 
never practised more assiduously all his life than at that 
moment, and passing from himself to me, reminded 
me that I, too, had played in times gone by. To this 
I replied that I did not play now, but that my wife was a 
good musician. It is very curious. From the very first 
day, from the very first hour I saw him, my relations 
towards him were such as they could only have been 
subsequently to everything that occurred later on. There 
was something very strained in my intercourse with him; 
I took note of every word, every expression uttered by 
him or by myself, and invested them with a significance 
justified by nothing that I then knew. I introduced him 
to my wife; the conversation at once turned upon music, 
and he proffered his services to accompany her on the 
violin, That morning, as during all that later period, my 
wife looked extremely elegant, seductive, and provokingly 
beautiful. It was evident that he pleased her from the 
very first; moreover, she was also delighted at the pros- 
pect of playing along with a violin, a pleasure which she 
relished so highly that she had hired a musician of one of 
the theatres to accompany her. This satisfaction was 
reflected in her looks, but as soon as her eyes met mine 
she guessed my feeling, and instantaneously changed 
the expression of her face. Then began the game of 
mutual deception all round. I smiled winsomely 
and looked as if I were delighted. He, eying my wife 
pretended to be interested exclusively in the topic under 
discussion, that is to say, in the very thing that was 
utterly devoid of interest in his eyes. She endeavoured 
to seem indifferent, but was disconcerted somewhat by 
the false smile on my face, which denotes the jealous 
man, and was quite familiar to her, and by his wistful, pas- 
sionate gaze. I saw that her eyes gleamed with a peculiar 
brightness from the moment she first saw him, and that, 
owing perhaps to my jealousy, an electric current seemed 
to connect them and establish uniformity in their looks 
and smiles, so that when she would blush he would 
blush, and as soon as she smiled he smiled also. We 
chatted a little about music, Paris, and various trivial 
commonplaces, and then he rose to leave, and smiling, 
with his hat pressed against his trembling thigh, stood 
looking now at her, then at me, as if waiting to see what 
we should do, 
THE FATAL INVITATION. 

I distinctly remember that moment, because during 
those short-lived seconds it lay in my power not to 
invite him to our house, and then that episode would 
never have occurred. But I glanced at him and at 
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her: “Do not for a moment delude yourself with the idea 
that I am jealous of you,” I mentally said to her, “or that 
I have any fear of you,” I mentally said to him; and 
I thereupon asked him to come and see usin the evening, 
and to bring his violin with him, to play along with my 
wife. She looked at me in astonishment, blushed, was 
fluttered and frightened as it were, began to decline the 
offer, saying that she could not play well enough for that. 
I well recollect the strange feeling with which I looked at 
the back of his head and his white neck set off by the 
black hair which was carefully combed back on both 
sides of his head, as with frisky, saltatory motion, 
suggestive of the hopping of a bird, he walked out. I 
could not disguise from myself the fact that this 
man’s presence was a torture to me; it is in my power, 
I said to myself, to act in such a way that we shall 
never be troubled by his visits any more. But to act 
thus is to admit that I go in fear of him, and I have not 
the slightest fear of him. That would be too degrading, 
I said to myself. And in the antechamber, as he was 
preparing to go, I insisted, knowing that my wife would 
hear everything I was saying, on his coming again in the 
evening, taking his violin with him. This he promised to 
do, and left. In the evening he came, and they played 
together ; but for along time their play was inharmonious. 
They had not the music that my wife wanted, and she-was 
unable to play, without preparation, the music they had. 
I was very fond of music myself, and I rather liked the 
idea of their playing together; and I arranged the music- 
stand and turned over the leaves for him. They managed, 
at last, to execute a few pieces: some songs without words 
and a sonata of Mozart. He played magnificently, for he 
possessed in the highest degree what is termed Zon, over 
and above which he was endowed with a delicate, refined 
taste, which seemed wholly out of harmony with his 
character. He played much better than my wife, of 
course, and assisted her, at the same time respectfully 
praising her play. She seemed interested only in the 
music, and behaved simply and naturally. As for me, 
although I pretended to be interested in the music, I was 
suffering indescribable torture from jealousy all the 
evening. 
THE NEMESIS OF A DISSOLUTE PAST. 


From the first moment that his eyes met my wife's, I 
could see that the wild beast dormant within them both 
roused in spite of all the conventionalities of the 
world and the exigences of their position, I could 
also see that he never expected to find in my wife, who 
was a Moscow lady, an attractive woman; and he was 
delighted that he was so agreeably disappointed. As to 
doubts whether she would consent, he had evidently none 
whatever. The pivot of the whole question was the 
necessity of hoodwinking the odious husband. Now, had 
I been pure myself, I should never have understood all 
this ; but as I, like most men, had harboured exactly such 
thoughts of women before my marriage, I could read it all 
just as if it were written in so many words. And yet, in 
spite of this, or rather perhaps by reason of it, an invisible 
power compelled me against my will to be not only ex- 
tremely courteous, but affectionate towards him. I am 
unable to specify the motive which prompted me to act 
thus—whether it was to prove to my wife and to him that 
I was not actuated by fear, or to deceive myself, I cannot 
say. I only know that from the very first my relations 
with him were not natural and unaffected. In order not 
to give myself up to the desire to kill him on the spot, I 
felt compelled to treat him caressingly. I entertained 
him at supper with costly wines, went into ecstasies over 
his musical talent, spoke to him with a peculiarly affec- 
tionate smile, and invited him to dinner on the following 
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Sunday, and to play along with my wife in the evening. 
{ said that I would ask some musical friends of 
mine to come and tear him. And so that day came to 
an end. 

THE GREAT-COAT IN THE PASSAGE, 

Here Pozdnischeff was overcome with emotion, and 
changing his position he again made that peculiar noise. 
“It is surprising how I was affected by the presence of 
that man,” he resumed, manifestly putting forth a strong 
effort to compose himself. I was returning from the 
exhibition three or four days after this, and on entering 
the house I suddenly felt oppressed at heart, as if a heavy 
stone were weighing me down ; and at first I saw nothing 
to account for the feeling. Then I remembered that it 
originated in my having descried something, as I was 
passing through the ante-chamber, which reminded me of 
him. It was only when I was in my study that I was 
conscious of what that something was, and I immediately 
returned to verify the discovery. Yes; I was not mis- 
taken, it was his overcoat. You know—a fashionable 
great-coat. 

I was extremely sensitive to everything relating in any 
way to him, noticing it at once, even though I was not 
always distinctly conscious of it. 

I then asked the servant. Yes, he was there. I then 
went to my room, not through the parlour, but through 
the children’s class-room. My daughter Liza was reading 
a book, and the nurse at the table with the youngest child 
avas spinning the cover of some vessel. The door leading 
into the drawing-room was open, and I could hear the 
measured arpeggio and the sound of her voice. I listened, 
but could not distinguish any words. It was evident 
that the notes of the piano were evoked merely for the 
purpose of drowning theii conversation—their kisses, 
perhaps. Good God! what a wild beast was roused up 
within me! What horrible imaginings thronged my mind. 

THE MADNESS OF JEALOUSY. 


Even now I am filled with horror at the mere recollec- 
tion of the fury that then took possession of mysoul. My 
heart contracted, stopped, and then suddenly thumped 
against my breast like a sledge hammer. The predomi- 
nating feeling in this, as in all rage and hatred, was pity 
for myself. ‘Before the children, before the nurse,” I 
said to myself. There must have been something terrible 
in my face; for Liza looked at me with terror reflected 
in her eyes. ‘What am I to do?” I asked myself. ‘To 
goin?” I cannot. God only knows what I shall do if I go 
in. And yet I cannot go away! The nurse looked at me as 
if she understood my position. “I cannot but go in,” I 
said to myself, and quickly threw open the door. He was 
seated at the piano practising the arpeggio with his 
Jarge white fingers turned upwards; she stood at a corner 
of the piano, some open music spread out before her. 
She was the first to see or hear me, and she turned her 
eyes upon me. Was she frightened, and her external 
composure only simulated, or was she really composed ? 
2 cannot say; but certain it is that she did not start or 
move in any way when I entered; she merely blushed, 
and even that was not till afterwards. ‘Iam so glad you 
have come; we have not yet decided what to play next 
Sunday,” she said in a tone of voice that she would never 
have employed, had we been alone. This and the “we,” 
referring to him and herself, incensed me. I saluted him 
in silence; he shook me by the hand and immediately 
went on to explain to me, with a smile, that I considered 
derisive, that he had brought some music in order to pre- 
pare for Sunday, but that they were not agreed what to 
play; whether it was to be something difficult and 
classical—namely, one of Beethoven’s sonatas, with the 
violin—or light, trivial pieces? All this was so simple 
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and natural that I could not find anything to cavil at ; and 
at the same time I saw and was convinced that it was 
wholly untrue, and that they had been concerting 
measures to play me false. 

DISSEMBLING. 


It was clear that I disconcerted the pair by my own 
embarrassment; for a longtime I could say nothing; I 
resembled a bottle turned upside down, from which the 
liquid cannot escape owing to the bottle being too full. I 
wanted to load them with reproaches, to expel him from 
the house ; but I felt, on the other hand, that I ought to 
appear amiable and affectionate towards him. And I 
appeared so; I pretended to approve of everything, in 
obedienceto theimpulse that made me increase my outward 
civility and affection towards him, in proportion as the 
mental sufferings caused by his presence grew more acute. 
I said that I felt perfect confidence in his taste, and I 
advised her to follow my example. He remained just as 
long as was absolutely necessary to remove the dis- 
agreeable impression which I had caused by suddenly 
walking into the room with a terrified face, and con- 
tinuing to preserve an awkward silence after I had 
entered ; then he left, pretending that now they had fixed 
what pieces they would execute on the morrow. I was 
persuaded that in comparison with the thoughts and 
plans that were uppermost in their minds, the question of 
the musical programme was utterly indifferent to them. 
I accompanied him with marked obsequiousness to the 
ante-chamber (how could I treat less courteously the man 
who had come to disturb the peace and ruin the happiness 
of the family ?), and I pressed with unwonted warmth his 
soft white hand. 

AN OUTBURST OF FRENZY. 


All that day I did not speak to my wife. I could not. 
Proximity to her provoked such an upheaval of hatred 
within me that I was frightened of myself. At dinner 
she asked me in presence of the children when I in- 
tended to go to the country (I was obliged to go to the 
country the following week to attend the District Sittings 
of the Zemstvo.) I mentioned the date. She asked me 
whether I needed anything for the journey. I said not, 
and sat on in silence tiil the end of the dinner, and 
in silence rose up from the table and went to my 
study. Of late she never used to come to my room, 
especially at that time of day. I had lain down in 
my study and was giving myself up to a horrid and 
absurd suspicion when I heard her footsteps approaching. 
The door suddenly creaked on its hinges, and there on the 
threshold stood her tall, well-proportioned, handsome 
figure, her face and eyes expressive of timidity, of a desire 
to ingratiate herself with me, a desire which she endea- 
voured to conceal, but which did not escape my notice. 
I held my breath so long that I was nearly suffo- 
cated, and continuing to regard her I caught hold of 
the cigarette-case and began to smoke. ‘How can 
you now? A person comes to sit down and have 
a quiet chat with you, and here you take out your 
cigarettes and smoke!” and she seated herself on the 
sofa beside me, leaning gently up against me. I 
moved a little farther off, so as not to be in contact with her. 
“T see that you are annoyed that I am going to play on 
Sunday,” she said. “I’m not annoyed in the least,” I 
answered. “Do you think I don’t see it?” “I can only 
congratulate you, if you do. The only thing that I can 
see is that you conduct yourself like a cocotte.” . . . . 
“Oh, if you want to abuse me in Billingsgate language, I 
will go.” “Go, but mark this; if the honour of the family 
is not dear to you, it is not you who are dear to me (the 
devil take you), butthe honour of the family is.” “‘ What 
do you mean?” “Leave the room; leave the room, for 
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God’s sake!” I do not know whether she only made 
believe that she did not understand me, or she really did 
not understand me, but she took offence. She rose, but did 
not go, and continued standing in the middle of the room. 
“You are making yourself positively unbearable. You have 
a character that makes it impossible even for an angel to 
live with you,” and bent, as usual, upon stinging me in the 
most sensitive place, she reminded me of how I had once 
treated my sister. (I had once lost my temper and spoken 
very coarsely to my sister, and the recollection of this was 
always extremely painful to me. Hence she chose this 
sore place to prick me.) “If you treat your own sister in 
that way, nothing that you could do would surprise me,” 
she concluded. ‘“ Yes, she is not content with offending 
me, humiliating me, disgracing me; but she must make 
it appear that I am to blame for it all,” I said to myself, 
and I conceived such a consuming hatred for her as I had 
never in my whole life felt before. For the first time I 
longed to give my hatred physical expression. I started 
to my feet and moved towards her, but just as I was doing 
so, I remember I became conscious that I was moved by 
angry passion, and I asked myself whether I was doing 
right to abandon myself to its power, and instantaneously 
came the answer that it was right, because that would 
terrify her, and so instead of withstanding, combating 
my rage, I began to fan it into a still more powerful flame, 
taking a peculiar delight in the contemplation of its rapid 
spread and growing intensity. ‘Leave me, or I'll kill 
you!” I screamed, and going up to her I caught her by 
the arm. When pronouncing these words I deliberately 
pitched my voice in a higher key to express my anger ; 
and, no doubt, I did look terrible, for she was so awed and 
terror-stricken, that she had not the force to leave the room. 
She only said, “Vasa, what’s the matter with you?” 
“Leave me,” I vociferated still louder, “only you can 
drive me mad; I can’t answer for what may happen!” 
Having let loose my angry passion, I drank it in with 
inebriating delight, and I felt a desire to do something 
extraordinary, something which would mark the cul- 
minating point of my insane rage. I conceived an almost 
insuperable desire to beat her, to kill her, but I was 
aware that this could not be; therefore, in order to give 
loose reins to my rage, I seized the Aresse-fafier that lay 
on the table, and screaming out once more “ Leave me,” 
I dashed it to the ground close to where she stood. I had 
carefully aimed so as to miss her. Thereupon she left the 
room, but remained standing on the threshold; and while 
she was still looking at me (I did it expressly that she 
should look) I snatched up various articles that were on 
the table: the candlestick, the ink-bottle, &c., and flung 
them to the ground, continuing to cry out— Leave me, 
take yourself off. I cannot answer for what I may 
do!” She left and I instantaneously ceased. An hour 
later the nurse came and said that my wife was in hysterics, 


RECONCILIATION. 


I went to her room; she was sobbing, laughing by turns. 
She could not speak a word, and her whole body trembled 
violently. She was not making believe, but was really 
ill. Towards morning she grew calm, and we made up 
the quarrel. In the morning when, after the reconcilia- 
tion, I confessed to her that I was jealous of Trookhats- 
chevsky, she was not at all confused, but laughed in the 
most natural way conceivable; so queer did it seem to 
her, she said, that an attachment on her part for such a 
man should be deemed a possibility. ‘Can such a man 
as he cause any other feelings in a respectable woman 
than pleasure at his musical performances? If you like, 
I am willing to refuse to see him any more. Even on 
Sunday—although all the guests have been invited—write 
and say I am unwell, and there’s an end to the matter. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


There is only one thing irritating about it, that is, that 
any one, especially that he himself, should for a moment 
suppose that he is dangerous. Apd I have too much 
pride to let anything of the kind be imagined.” And this 
was not a lie. 


She honestly believed what she was | 


saying ; indeed, she hoped by those words to evoke within | 


herself a feeling of contempt for him, and by means of it 
to defend herself from his attacks. But she failed, 


Everything was against her, especially that accursed | 
In this way the incident was wound up, and on | 


music. 
Sunday the guests gathered together, and the two per- 
formed again. 


THE SOIREE MUSICALE. 


I deem it superfluous to say that I was extremely vain, | 


Life without vanity is become almost an impossibility, 


ea a 


perpen 
See cite 


On Sunday I endeavoured, to the best of my power, to is 


give a vecherché dinner, and to arrange the sozrée musicale | 
I even went out, myself, to pur- 


with taste and success. 
chase certain things for the dinner, and personally called 
on the guests. 
he also was there in evening dress with diamond shirt- 
studs of questionable taste. He seemed perfectly at his 


By six o'clock the guests had come, and © 


- os ee 


Rens 
nies: 


ease, replied to all questions hurriedly, with a smile of 7 


assent and approval, and with that peculiar expression 
which is meant to suggest that everything you say or do 
is precisely what he had been expecting. All his 
unfavourable traits and characteristics were noted by me 
with unusual satisfaction that evening, because they were 
calculated to tranquillise me and prove to me that the 
level on which he stood was too low for my wife, who 
could not degrade herself to stoop down to it. I did not 
permit myself to be jealous now. In the first place, I had 
suffered from the pangs of jealousy till the farthest limits 
of endurance were reached, and I now needed repose ; 


and in the second place, I desired to put faith in my wife’s fs 


assurances, and I did put faith in them. But although I 
was not at all jealous, yet, do what I would, I could not 
be natural in my intercourse with him and with her during 
the dinner and all the first half of the evening until the 
music began. I was continually watching and scanning 
theirmovements and theirlooks. The dinnerwasasdinners 
generally are, tedious, conventional. The music began at 
an early hour. Ah, how I remember all the circum- 
stances, even the most trivial incidents, of ‘that sozrée/ 
How he brought in his violin, opened the box, removed 
the covering (which had been worked for him by a lady), 
took out the instrument, and began to tune it; how my 
wife took her place at the piano with a look of indif- 
ference, beneath which I could see she concealed con- 
siderable diffidence, chiefly diffidence in her own powers ; 
how, as soon as she was seated, the usual preparatory 
notes were extracted from the piano and the violin, the 
usual rustling sound of the music was heard as it was 
spread out on the stands; then how they looked at each 
other, glanced rapidly at the guests who were seating 
themselves, and began. He took the first accords, his 
face instantaneously becoming serious, severe, sym- 
pathetic; and, as he listened to the notes he was pro- 
ducing, he drew his fingers cautiously along the chords. 
The piano answered him, and the concert began.” 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 

Here Pozdnischeff stopped, and uttered that peculiar 
sound of his several times in succession. He was about 
to resume his story, but merely snuffled, and lapsed 
again into silence. After a pause, he went on: “ They 
played the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven. Do you know 
the first presto? Eh? Ah!” he exclaimed. It is a 
strange piece of music, is that Sonata. Especially that 
first part of it. And music generally is a strange thing. 
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I cannot comprehend it. What’s music? What effect 
does it bring forth? And in virtue of what does it 
produce the effect that we see it produce? Music, they 
say, acts on one by elevating the soul. That is absurd. 
It acts upon us, it is true—acts with terrible effect; at 
least, | am speaking for myself—but is far from elevating 
the soul. It neither elevates nor depresses the soul, but 
jrritates it. How shall I make my meaning clear? 
Music forces me to forget myself and my true state ; it 
transports me to some other state which is not mine. 
Under its influence I fancy I experience what I really do 
not feel, that I understand what I do not comprehend, 
that I am able to do what is completely beyond my power. 
I explain this by the supposition that music acts like 
yawning or laughing. Thus, although not sleepy, I yawn 
if 1 see others yawning; although I see nothing to laugh 
at, I burst out laughing simply if I hear others laughing. 
Music instantaneously throws me into that state of 
feeling in which the composer of it found himself when 
he wrote it. My soul blends with his, and along with 
him I am transported from one frame of mind to another. 
But why I am so ravished out of myself I know not. He 
who composed the piece—Beethoven, for instance, in 
the case of the Kreutzer Sonata—knew perfectly well 
why he was in that mood. It was that mood that deter- 
mined him to do certain things, and therefore for him 
that state of mind has a meaning. For me it has abso- 
lutely none. This is why it is that music only causes 
irritation—never ends anything. It is a different thing if 
a military march is played; then the soldiers move 
forward, keeping time to the music, and the end is 
attained. If dance music is played, people dance to it, 
and the object is also accomplished. If a Mass is sung, 
I receive Holy Communion, and here too the music is 
not in vain. But in other cases there is nothing but 
irritation, and no light how to act during this irritation. 
Hence the terrible effects that music occasionally pro- 
duces. In China music is a state business, and this is as 
it ought to be. Could it be tolerated in any State that 
any one who takes the fancy may hypnotise any one else, 
and then do with him whatever he has a mind to?— 
especially if this magnetiser is—Heaven knows who! 


THE MAGIC AND THE MYSTERY OF MUSIC, 


It is indeed a terrible weapon in the hands of those 
who know how to employit. Take the Kreutzer Sonata, 
for example ; is it right to play the first Aves¢o in a drawing 
room and then to applaud it, and immediately afterwards 
to eat ice creams and discuss the latest scandal? Such 
things are only to be executed in rare and solemn circum- 
stances of life, and even then only if certain important 
deeds that harmonise with this music are to be performed. 
It is meant to be played and then to be followed by the 
feats for which it nerves you. But to call into life the 
energy of a sentiment which is not destined to manifest 
itself by any deed, how can that be otherwise than 
baneful ? 

Upon me, at least, this piece produced a terrible effect ; 
it seemed as if new feeling were revealed to me, new 
possibilities unfolded to my gaze, of which I had never 
even dreamt before. _‘‘It is thus that I should live and 
think, and notas I have hitherto lived and thought,” a voice 
seemed to whisperin my soul. What that new object and 
knowledge was, I could not satisfactorily explainto myself; 
but the consciousness of its existence was most delightful. 
All the people whom I knew, my wife and he among the 
number, appeared to me in an entirely new light. After 
this Zresto they executed the splendid but traditional 
andanie, which has nothing new in it, with commonplace 
variations and a very weak fiza/e. Then, at the request 





THE KREUTZER SONATA. 
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of the guests, they performed an elegy of Ernst, and 
several other light pieces; all of them excellent in thei 
way, but they did not make even the one-hundredth par? 
of the impression on me which the first piece produced. 
I was cheerful and good-humoured for the rest of the 
evening. I had never before seen my wife as she 
appeared to me that evening: those gleaming eyes, that 
severity and gravity of mien while she played, that 
dissolving languor, that soft, melting, blissful smile that 
played over her features when they had finished. I saw 
all that, but put no other construction upon it than that 
she was undergoing the same experience as myself: that 
feelings new and never-before experienced were revealed 
to her—brought dimly within the range of her memory, 
as it were. The soxée, which was a complete success, 
came to an end at last, and the guests took their leave. 
Knowing that 1 should have to leave for the Interior in 
two days’ time, Trookhatschevsky said, as he was 
bidding me good-night, that the next time he came he 
hoped to renew the pleasure he had experienced that 
evening. I inferred from this that he did not see it pos- 
sible to visit my house in my absense, and this gave me 
satisfaction. It was clear that as I should not return 
before his departure from Moscow, we should not see each 
other any more. For the first time I shook his hand with 
unfeigned pleasure, and thanked him for the treat. He 
also took a kind leave of my wife. And their leave-taking 
appeared to me in the highest degree natural and correct. 
My wife and myself were both quite delighted with the 
soirée. 
THE WILD BEAST ROARS IN HIS DEN. 

Two days afterwards I departed for the country in the 
calmest and happiest frame of mind, after having taken 
leave of my wife. Inthe country I had always found plenty 
of work awaiting me, and a new life—an original little 
world, different from the one in which I usually lived. I 
worked for ten hours a day, two days in succession, in the 
Department. The day after my arrival in the country 
I was sitting in the Department, engaged in my work, 
vhen a letter from my wife was delivered to me. I 
opened and read it there and then. She wrote about the 
children, about her uncle, the nurse, about various pur- 
chases which she had made, and among other things— 
and, as it were, a trivial circumstance—she wrote that 
“Trookhatschevsky called and brought the music that he 
promised, and offered to play again, but I declined.” I 
had no recollection of his having promised to bring any 
music; I had the impression that he had taken leave for 
ever, and this piece of news was consequently extremely 
disagreeable to me. But I had so much to attend to just 
then that I had no spare time to think the matter over, 
and it was only in the evening, when I had got back to 
my lodging, that I read the letter over again. Besides 
the circumstance that Trookhatschevsky had called in my 
absence, the whole tone of the letter appeared to me 
enigmatical. The furious wild beast of jealousy roared 
in his den, and endeavoured to escape thence; but, 
fearing it, I made haste to shut the door. “What an 
odious feeling this jealousy is,” I said to myself, “ and 
what could be more natural than what she writes?” And 
I went to bed and commenced to think about the affairs 
that I should have to take in hand the next day. During 
these sittings of the Zemstvo, I never could go to sleep 
very soon, owing, partly no doubt, to the unfamiliar place ; 
this night, however, I very quickly fell asleep. 


SELF-TORTURING COGITATIONS. 


And as often happens in such cases, I felt something in 
the nature of an electric shock, and awoke. I awoke 
thinking of her, and of my passion for her; of Trook. 
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hatschevsky, and that the worst had taken place between 
them. Horror and rage crushed my heart between them, 
but I strove to listen to the promptings of reason. 
“What absurd suspicions!” I said to myself; “ there’s 
not a shadow of foundation for them ; nothing of the kind 
has taken place. And how can I degrade her and myself 
by supposing such abominations. On the one hand a 
fellow who might almost be described asa hired fiddler, 
known to be an immoral man, and on the other an esti- 
mable respected mother of a family—my wife. How 
preposterous!” This was one current of ideas. There 
was also another; and the thoughts that composed it 


- qere very different: ‘Why should it not happen? What 


incongruity is there in supposing that such an in- 
telligible thing may have occurred. Heis not married, he 
is in exuberanthealth and not only devoid of principle, but 
by the rule that one must take whatever pleasures 
one finds in one’s way. And between these two 
deings there is the connecting bond of music—the 
most refined lust of the senses. What considerations 
are likely to keep him in bonds? None. On the 
contrary, everything conspires to lure him on. And 
she? What is she? She is the mystery that she 
ever was. I do not know her. She is only an animal; 
and nothing is capable of restraining an animal.” 
it was only at this moment that I called to mind their 
faces as I saw them that Sunday evening when, after 
they had executed the Kreutzer Sonata, they played some 
little piece, I forget by whom; I only remember that it 
was grossly passionate. ‘How could I have been 
foolish enough to leave the city?” I asked myself, as I 
called their faces to mind. Was it not as clear as 
daylight that on that evening not only was there no 
barrier subsisting between them, but that they both, 
especially she, felt some little shame at the recol- 
lection of what had taken place between them. I 
recollect how she smiled feebly, tenderly, and _bliss- 
fully, wiping the perspiration from her flushed face, 
as | approached the piano. Already then they avoided 
looking at each other, and it was only at supper, when 
he was pouring her out some water, that they glanced at 
each other and smiled almost imperceptibly. I now 
shuddered when the look that I caught on their faces 
came back to my mind, accompanied as it was with that 
feeble smile. ‘Yes, they are plainly guilty,” one 
voice whispered into my ear. ‘You are half demented ; 
don’t you know that that cannot be?” exclaimed 
the other voice. There was something very weird 
and ghastly, it seemed to me, in my lying there in 
the darkness, a prey to these thoughts; so I struck a 
match, and all at once a feeling of indescribable dread 
came over me, as I looked around me in that little room 
with the yellow wall-papers. I lighted a cigarette, as it 
always occurs to you when you are moving round and 
round in the same circle of insoluble contradictions to 
smoke, so I smoked cigarette after cigarette for the pur- 
pose of clouding my reason and avoiding the sight of the 
contradictions. I did not fall asleep any more that night, 
and at five o’clock, having come to the conclusion that I 
should no longer remain in that state of mental tension, 
I got out of bed, called the doorkeeper who usually 
waited upon me, and sent him for the horses. I scribbled 
a note to the Department, to say that I had been sum- 
moned to Moscow on very urgent business, and to 
request that my place be temporarily taken by another 
member. At eight o’clock I took my seat in the favantass* 
and drove off. 





* A Russian vehicle, without springs, in which one’s bones 
are shaken out of joint, and one’s head makes holes in the 
canvas roof, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE DRIVE IN THE TARANTASS, 


I had to drive thirty miles in the ¢avantfass and then 
travel eight hours by rail. The drive was magnificent, 


It was a frosty autumn morning with bright, cheerful [ 


sunshine ; the roads were smooth, the rays of the sun 
brilliant, and the air bracing. The riding in the ¢arantass 
was pleasant. As soon as day broke and I set out, I felt 
eased at heart. Looking at the horses, the fields, the 
pedestrians we met, made me forget whither I was bound. 


At times it seemed as if I were only out for a drive, and | 


that none of the circumstances that had combined to make 
me undertake the journey had ever had any existence in 
fact. And I felt a peculiar pleasure in thus forgetting 
myself. Whenever I did recollect on what errand I was 
bound, I said to myself, ‘Don’t think about that now; 
we'll see then what's to be done.” When we had got half 
way to the station, an incident occurred which stopped 
my progress and distracted me still more from my 
thoughts,—the ¢avantass broke down and had to be 
mended. This accident was of still greater importance 
than was at first apparent, inasmuch as it occasioned the 
delay on the road which prevented my catching the ex- 
press, and so I had to wait some hours and go on wit’: 
the passenger train, thus getting into Moscow not, as I 
intended, at five o'clock, but at midnight, and reaching 
my own house towards one o'clock. The drive over for 
the waggon, the work of repairing, the payment, tea at the 
inn, and my conversation with the door-keeper,—all these 
things diverted my thoughts from what might otherwise 
seem their natural channel. By twilight everything was 
ready, and I resumed my journey, which was still more 
pleasant after dark than during the day. There was a 
young moon, a slight frost, a splendid road, a jovial driver, 
and I drove forwards, scarcely once reverting in thought 
to what was awaiting me ; or was it that I enjoyed myself 
so thoroughly precisely because I knew what I had to 
expect, and was taking leave of all the joys of life? At 
all events, the calm state of mind and the power of con- 
trolling my feelings came to an end with the drive in the 
tarantass. 
IN THE TRAIN. 


The moment I entered the train the conditions changed 
completely. This eight hours’ journey in a railway 
carriage was a terrible experience for me, something | 
shall never forget to my dying day. Whether it was that 
having once taken my seat in the train I realised ina 
more lively manner than before that I was nearing the 
goal of my journey, or that railway travelling in general 
produces feverishness and unrest, I cannot decide, I only 
know that from the moment I entered the compartment 
I lost all control over my imagination, which went on 
without cease, painting in the most vivid colours an 
endless series of pictures one after the other, one more 
cynical than the other, and all of a nature to inflame 
my jealousy, all treating the one theme,—the doings 
that were going on at home in my absence, and hew 
she was proving false to me. I was consumed with 
indignation, hatred, and a strange ‘feeling of inebria- 
tion, produced by my very dishonour, as I contemplated 
these pictures, powerless to tear myself away from them, 
unable to avoid looking at them, impotent to rub them 
out, too passive to hinder them from rising up before 
me. Nay, more, the longer I looked at them the more 


firmly did I believe in theirreality, The life-like brightness 
with which these pictures presented themselves to my 
mind seemed to stamp with the impress of truth the 
scenes they delineated, and thus the phantoms of my 
brain succeeded in assuming all the appearance of reality. 
It seemed as if, against my will, some devil was employed 
in fabricating and suggesting to me the most horrible 
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THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


fancies and conjectures. A conversation that I had had 
many years before, with Trookhatschevsky’s brother, re- 
curred to me now, and applying it to Trookhatschevsky 
himself, and my wife, I employed it to lacerate my heart. 

“No, this thing is impossible,” I would then say 
to myself, terrified, “it cannot, cannot be! Nay, there 
was not the slenderest grounds for supposing anything of 
the kind. Did she not herself assure me that she regarded 
the very possibility of my being jealous of her, as dis- 
honouring? She did; but then she lies; yes, she is 
always lying,” I exclaimed, and thereupon everything 
began again da cafo. There were only two passengers 
in the compartment, an old woman and her husband, 
both of them very close-tongued, and when they got out 
at one of the intermediate stations and I remained alone, 
I was exactly like a wild beast in a cage; now I would 
suddenly jump up and run to the window; then reeling 
to the middle of the compartment I would begin to pace 
rapidly forward, as if trying to overtake the railway 
carriage ; and the carriage with all its seats and windows 
went on shivering and shaking, just as ours is doing at 
this present moment.” And here Pozdnischeff started to 
his feet, paced up and down for a few seconds, and then 
sat down again. ‘Oh, how I fear, how I fear these 
railway carriages. They fill me with dread! Yes, it was 
a terrible time,” he resumed. “I would say to myself, 
come, I must think of something else; let it be the pro- 
prietor of the roadside inn, where I drank tea to-day.” 
And then before the eyes of my imagination, I would see 
the doorkeeper rising up, with his long beard, and his 
grandson, a little boy of the same age as my Vasa. My 
Vasa! My Vasa will see how a musician kisses his 
mother! What will take place in his poor soul, at the 
sight? But what does she care? She is in love for- 
sooth... . And the whole thing began again. No; no! 
Let me think of the inspection of the hospital; yes, 
yesterday, I recollect, a patient complained of the 
doctor. The doctor with the moustaches like Trook- 
hatschevsky’s. How shamelessly, how impudently, 
he deceived me—they both deceived me—when he 
said that he was going to leave Moscow. And then 
the same racking thoughts began again. There 
was no subject that I could think of that was not in some 
way connected with them. I suffered terribly. What 
tormented me most was the uncertainty, the doubt, the 
vacillation, the ignorance I was in, whether I ought to love 
or hate her. My anguish was so excruciating that, I 
remember, it occurred to me to go on tothe line, lie down 
on the rails, let the train pass over me and end my pains. 
And the idea pleased me, for then at last, I reflected, I 
should be troubled no more with torturing doubts. The 
only consideration that prevented me from acting on this 
impulse was pity for myself which, in turn, instan- 
taneously called forth hatred towards her. Towards him 
I had a very strange feeling ot hatred, mingled with the 
consciousness of my humiliation and his triumph, but for 
her my hatred was terrible. “I cannot make away with 
myselt and leave her behind me,” I said to myself; “it is 
only right that she should suffer somewhat, that she 
should at least feel that I have suffered.” I got out at 
every station on the way to seek for distractions. At one 
station I saw people drinking in the refreshment-room, 
and I at once went up and poured myself out some 
whisky. A Jew stood beside me at the counter and 
entered into conversation with me; andin order not to be 
quite alone in my carriage, I followed him to his third- 
class compartment, filthy though it was, reeking with stale 
tobacco smoke and littered over with the husks of sun- 
flower seeds, and I sat down on the wooden bench beside 
him. He was relating a number of anecdotes to me, 
which I did not understand nor even hear, because I con- 
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tinued to think of what was absorbing my own mind. He 
noticed this and began to demand my attention to what 
he was saying, and then I got up and went back again to 
my own carriage. “I must think it all over again,” I said 
to myself; ‘I must sift and compare all the Zvos and cons, 
and see whether there is really any ground for the anguish 
I am causing myself. And I sat down with the intention 
of weighing the matter calmly in my mind, and that very 
instant, instead of a calm analysis, the old train of 
thoughts was started afresh, and in lieu of arguments I 
saw the old pictures and imaginings. ‘How often have 
I tortured myself,” I then thought, “ exactly in the same 
way before (I here called to mind my former paroxysms 
of jealousy) and all for no reason, as it afterwards 
proved. It may be that my present suspicions are equally 
groundless—indeed, I am sure they are ; when! get home 
I shall find her asleep, and by her words and looks I shalt 
feel that nothing wrong has taken place, and that it was 
all a phantom of my brain. Oh! how delightful that 
would be!” ‘ But no, it has been so too often; this time 
it will assuredly be otherwise,” an interior voice seemed 
to say... . andthe flood of bitter corroding thoughts 
rushed in upon me again. Yes, that was in truth a 
torture! If she has not sinned, but is bent upor 
sinning—and | know perfectly well that she is so bent— 
the situation is still worse; it would be much better if 
she did what she wanted to do, so that I should know for 
certain what to think, and get rid of all these horrid 
doubts and fears.” I could not formulate what I wanted 
or desired. I wished her not to desire that which she 
must necessarily desire. This was madness pure and 
simple. At the last station but one, when the guard 
came in to collect the tickets, I got all my things together 
and went out on the platform where the brake is worked; 
and standing there, the consciousness that the consum- 
mation was near only intensified my feverishness. I felt 
a sensation of extreme cold, which was soon followed by 
the chattering of my teeth. We reached our destination 
at last, and I left the station mechanically with the crowd, 
called a droschky, took my place, and drove home, 


HOME! 


During the drive home I gazed at the rare passers by, 
the door-keepers, and the houses, and the shadows pro- 
jected by the vehicle, now before, now behind, thinking 
of nothing the while. When we had gone about half a 
mile from the station my feet became extremely cold, and 
I remembered that I had taken off my woollen stockings 
in the train and put them in my travelling bag. Where 
was my travelling bag? Was it here in the droschky ? 
It was, and where was the trunk? Then I became aware 
that I had forgotten all about my luggage; but having 
searched for and found the receipt for it, I decided that it 
was not worth my while to go back for it now, and I 
drove on. I have never been able since then to reach the: 
state of mind in which I was during that drive home from 
the station. What were my thoughts? What were my 
wishes? All that now is an utter blank. I only re- 
member that I was conscious that something terrible was. 
brewing, an event of extreme importance in my life im- 
pending. Whether that important thing took place be- 
cause I thought thus, or because I foreboded it, I cannot 
say. It may be that after that which subsequently 
happened all the moments that immediately preceded it 
were tinged with dismal hues inmy memory. I drove up 
to the door. It was near one o'clock. A few carmen 
were stationed before the street door waiting for fares, a 
reasonable expectation enough, to judge by the lights in 
the windows (in our lodgings the windows of the 
drawing-room and parlour were brilliantly lighted up) 
Without attempting to explain to myself why there 
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was light in our rooms at such a late hour, I walked 
up the door-steps in that same state of expectancy, 
foreboding something terrible, and having rang the 
bell, George, the lackey, a good, zealous, but ex- 
tremely stupid man, opened the door. 


THE GREAT-COAT AGAIN! 


The first thing that struck me in the antechamber was the 
great-coat hanging from the clothes rack, along with other 
articles of clothing. I ought to have been astonished at 
this; but I did not feel the least surprise, because I 
expected it. “Just what I thought,” was the mental 
commentary I made, when in reply to my question who is 
here, George mentioned the name of Trookhatshevsky. 
« Any one else?” I asked. ‘‘ No, no one else.” I remember 
the tone of voice in which he said this, as if he were 
desirous of giving me pleasure, and dispelling my appre- 
hensions that there might be somebody else there. 
“Exactly,” I muttered, as if aloud to myself; “and the 
children?” “The children, thank God, are well; they 
have been asleep ever so long, sir.” I could not breathe 
out freely, nor could I stop the chattering of my teeth. 
“So,” I said to myself, “it is not there, as I thought it 
might be. Hitherto I used to imagine misfortunes, and 
always found that I had been mistaken, and that all was 
well. This time it is not as of yore; here I am face to 
face in grim reality with all that existed in my imagina- 
tion, and, as I believed, only in my imagination. Here I 
find it is all lifelike and real. I was on the point of 
sobbing aloud, but at the moment the devil whispered: 
Whine and growl, give yourself up to sickly sentmentality, 
and give them time to separate, and then pass your life in 
heart-corroding doubts and torments. And all at once 
tenderness for myself disappeared, and was succeeded 
by a strange feeling, you will scarcely believe it—a 
feeling of joy that my torture was about to come to an 
end, that I could punish her now, rid myself of her, give 
reins to my hatred. And I did let loose my hatred, and 
it metamorphosed me into a wild beast, a malignant, 
cunning, savage beast. “Stop! stop ;” I cried to George, 
who was about to go into the parlour, “look here! take 
a droschky, and drive over to the station as quickly as 
ever you can, and get my luggage. Here is a receipt, 
lose no time.” He went along the corridor to get his 
overcoat. Apprehensive lest he should disturb the pair, 
1 went with him to his little room, and stood by while he 
was putting his great-coat on. Through the parlour, 
from which I was separated by another room, came the 
sound of voices, and the noise of knives and plates. 
They were eating, and had not heard the bell. “I pray 
Heaven they may not leave the room yet,” I mentally 
ejaculated. George at last put on his coat, and departed. 
I let him out, and shut the door behind him; and I was 
seized with a weird, eerie feeling, when I saw myself 
quite alone, and bound to act quickly. To act how? 
{ did not know yet, I only knew that it was all 
over then, that there could be no longer any doubts 
about her guilt, that I would punish her presently, 
and break off all relations with her for ever. 
Therefore I had had hesitations; I had said to myself: 
“Perhaps it is not true; perhaps I am mistaken.” 
I did not say or think so now; everything was decided 
once for all, irrevocably. ‘Alone with him, without my 
knowledge, and at night! This argues complete forget- 
fulness of everything.” Or still worse: “this audacity 
was adopted as the result of cool calculation; this assur- 
ance in Committing crime was relied upon as a proof of 
innocence. It is all perfectly clear. There can be no 
manner of doubt about it.” The only thing I felt any 
uneasiness about was that they might escape, might hit 
upon some new way of deviceto baffle and decive me, 


OF REVIEWS. 


and might thus deprive me of the evidence of my senses, 
the possibility of proving their crime. And in order to 
lose no time in coming upon them, and catching them, | 
went to the drawing-room where they were sitting, not 
through the parlour, but along the corridor and through 
the nursery, walking on the tips of my toes. In the first 


of the two rooms occupied by the nursery the boys were & 


sound asleep. In the second the nurse stirred and moved | 
as if she were about to awake, and I had a very vivid pre- § 
sentment of what she would think if she knew what was 


going on. 
THE PITY OF IT. 


I was filled with such profound pity for myself that i 
I could not hold back my tears, and in order not to | 
wake the child I ran back along the corridor on the tips 


of my toes to my study, where I flung myself on the sofa 
and sobbed aloud. 


‘I, an honest man, the son of such respectable parents, | 


—I, who all my life cherished the dream of domestic hap- 
piness in the bosom of my family,—I, her husband, who 
was never unfaithful to her. I have lived to see this thing! 
The mother of five children, and to throw herself shame- 
lessly into the arms of a musician, because he has rosy lips! 
No, she is not a human being, And all this in the room next 
the nursery where the children are,—the children whom 
she has all her life been pretending to love. And then, 
again, to send me such a letter as she sent me; and to 
throw herself so shamelessly into his arms! Nay, how 
do I know, possibly this has been going on for ever so 
long. Had I come to-morrow instead of to-night, she 
would have met me, her hair tastefully done up, her 
slender waist becomingly set off, with her languid, graceful 
movements, and the wild beast of jealousy imprisoned 
for ever within me would have torn my heart to pieces. 
What will the nurse think? and George? and poor 
little Liza? (she was already of an age to understand 
something of what was going on). And this shameless- 
ness! And this hypocrisy! And this sensuality, which 
I know so well,” I exclaimed to myself. 

I wanted to rise, but I could not. My heart beat so 
violently that I could not stand on my feet. “I shall 
have a stroke of paralysis and drop down dead,” I 
thought. “She will indeed be the death of me. That's 
what she wants. Killing would be nothing to her. But 
no, my death would be too much of a godsend to her; I 
must not give her this pleasure. Why, here am sitting in 
my room, while this very moment they are eating and 
laughing and. And why did I not strangle her 
then?” I asked myself, as I called to mind the moment, 
a week ago, when I thrust her out of my study and 
smashed the things on the table. I hada most lively 
recollection of the state of mind I was in at that time; 
and not merely a recollection, but I experienced the very 
same desire to beat, to destroy, that animated me then. 
I remember how I wished to do something, to act, and 
how all considerations, except those that were indispen- 
sable for action, vanished from my mind in a twinkling, 
and I was left in a mood identical with that of a wild 
beast, or of a human being under the influence of physical 
excitement, in time of danger when a man naturally acts 
with precision, not hurriedly, and yet without losing a 
single moment, and all with a single, definite object in 
view. 

SURPRISED ! 


The first thing I did was to take off my boots; and 
then in my stockings I went to the wall, where my guns 
and daggers were suspended above the sofa, and took 
down a crooked Damascus blade that had never been 
used, and was exceedingly sharp. I unsheathedit. The 
scabbard slipped from my hands and fell down behind 
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THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


the sofa ; and I remember saying to myself, ‘I must look 
for it afterwards, or it may get lost.” Then I divested 
myself of my great-coat, which had remained on me all 
that time, and, stepping out softly in my stockings, I went 
there; and, stealing up inaudibly, I suddenly threw open 
the door. I remember the expression of their faces. 
I remember it, because it afforded me an excruciating 
pleasure. It was an expression of terror, and that was 
precisely what I desired. To my dying day I shall not 
forget the regard of mingled despair and terror that was 
visible on their faces the first moment they beheld me. 
He was seated, I think, at the table, and as soon as he 
saw me, he started to his feet and stationed himself with 
his back leaning against the cupboard. His features 
weie expressive of unmistakeable abject terror. Her 
face wore the same expression, but there was something 
else there besides ; and had it not been for that something 
else, had I discovered no trace of anythfng but terror, 
perhaps that which happened a little later would 
have never taken place at all. For an instant, and 
only for an instant, her looks betrayed —to my 
thinking at least —the disappointment, the vexation 
she felt at being disturbed in her love-making, at 
having her happiness in his society broken in upon. 
She seemed to have but one thought, but one wish— 
namely, to be left alone to enjoy her happiness un- 
molested. Both of those expressions lingered but a 
second on their faces; his was instantaneously replaced 
by an interrogative glance at her which said: ‘Is it 
possible to right things by lying? If so, then it is time 
to begin. If not, something else will take place; but 
what?” Her look of vexation and disappointment was 
succeeded, I fancied, the moment her eyes met his, by 
solicitude for him. For an instant I stood on the thresh- 
old, holding the dagger behind my back, and that instant 
he smiled and began to speak in a tone of voice so 
studiedly unconcerned, that it seemed positively comical. 
“And we were at our music...” he began. ‘“ Well, 
this is a surprise,” she exclaimed, the same moment, 
following up the cue he had given her. But neither he 
nor she finished what they were going to say. The 
insane frenzy that I had felt a week previously had again 
taken possession of me; once more I experienced the 
same mania for destroying, for using violence, for assuring 
the triumph of madness, and I gave myself up to it, body 
and soul. 





MURDER ! 

They never finished the sentences they had commenced. 
That other alternative happened which he was so greatly 
afraid of, and it swept away in a trice all that they were 
going to say. I threw myself upon her, hiding, all the 
time, the dagger, lest he should hinder me from plunging 
it into her side, under her breast. I chose this spot from 
the very first. Just as I was flinging myself upon her, he 
saw what I was about, and—what surprised me very much 
from him—caught me by the arm, and shouted out at 
the top of his voice: “ Bethink you of what you are 
doing! Help!” I freed my arm and rushed upon him 
without uttering a word. His eyes encountering mine, 
he all at once turned as pale as a sheet, his very lips 
became bloodless and white, his eyes glistened with an 
unwonted lustre, and—what likewise surprised me very 
much—he dived under the piano and fled from the room. 
I rushed after him, but felt a heavy weight suspended 
from my left arm. It was she. I struggled and tried to 
tear myself from her, but she weighed me down still 
more heavily, and effectually prevented me from moving. 
This unlooked-for hindrance, the dragging weight, and 
her touch, from which I shrank as from a loathsome thing, 
served only to inflame me still more. I felt that I was per- 
fectly raging, and that | could not but strike terror into her, 
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and I exulted in the thought. Istruck backwards with my 
left arm with all the force I could gather, and I hit her 
with my elbow in the face. She screamed and let go my 
arm. I was on the point of running out in pursuit of 
him, when I reflected that it would be ridiculous to rush 
off in my stockings after the lover of my wife, and I did 
not wish to be ridiculous, but to be terrible. Notwith- 
standing the irrepressible fury that was driving me, I was 
conscious all the time of the impression I produced on 
others. At times, indeed, that impression served to guide 
me. I turned round to her. She had fallen on the couch, 
and, pressing her bruised eyes with her hands, was look- 
ing at me. Her face was expressive of terror and of 
hatred for me, her enemy; it was just such a look asa 
rat might give when the trap in which he has been caught 
is being raised up to the light. At least, I saw nothing 
but fear and hatred in her features, just such fear and 
hatred for me which love for another would inevitably call 
forth in her. Still I might, perhaps, have restrained 
myself yet, and might not have done what I did, if she 
had only remained silent. But she all at once began to 
speak and to clutch at my hand, the hand that held the 
dagger. “Think what you are doing. Nothing has 
passed between him and me, nothing. I swear to you, 
nothing.” I might still have wavered, had it not been for 
those concluding words, from which I inferred that the 
opposite was true, viz., that everything had taken place. 
These words required a reply. And the reply wonld have 
to correspond to the state of frenzy up to which I had 
lashed myself, and which went on crescendo, and would 
still go on gaining in intensity. Fury has its laws as well 
as other mental states. “Do not lie, hell hag!” I 
screamed, seizing her arm with my left hand. But she 
wrenchcd herself away from my grasp. Then, without 
relinquishing my hold of the dagger, I caught her with 
my left hand by the throat, threw her over on her back, 
and began to strangle her. How tough her neck seemed! 
She seized my arms with both her hands, tearing them 
away from her throat ; and, as if I had only been waiting 
for this, I struck the dagger, with all the strength I could 
muster, into her left side and undertheribs........- 
Whenever people assert that in a paroxysm of madness 
they do not remember what they are doing, they are 
talking nonsense, or lying. I knew very well what I was 
doing, and did not for a single second cease to be con- 
scious of it. The more I fanned the flame of my fury, the 
brighter burned within me the light of consciousness, 
lighting up every nook and corner of my soul, so that I 
could not help seeing everything I was doing. I cannot 
affirm that I knew in advance what I was going to do, but 
the very moment I was doing anything, andI fancy some 
seconds beforehand, I was conscious of what I was doing, 
in order, as it were, that I might repent of it in time, that 
I might afterwards have it to say that I could have 
stayed my hand. Thus I was aware that I was striking 
her below the ribs, and that the blade would penetrate. 
The very momert I was doing this I knew I was doing 
something terrible, a thing I had never done before, an 
action that would be fraught with frightful consequences. 
But that consciousness was instantaneously like a flash 
of lightning and the deed followed so close upon it as to 
be almost simultaneous withit. My consciousness of the 
deed and of its nature was painfully distinct. I felt and 
] remember the momentary resistance of the corset, and 
of something else, and then the passage of the knife 
cutting its way through the soft parts of the body. She 
seized the dagger with both her hands, wounding them, 
but without staying its progress. 
Afterwards, in prison, when a moral revolution had 
already worked radical changes in my being, I would 
ponder for hours at a time on the thoughts and sensations 
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that had filled my mind during that fatal instant, recalling 
all possible details. I remember that a second, but 
barely a second, before the act was accomplished, I was 
terribly conscious that I was killing, that I had killed, a 
woman, a defenceless woman, my wife. I recollect the 
indescribable horror of this state of mind, and I infer 
from it, and in fact I may add that I have a dim remem- 
brance, that having plunged the dagger into her body, I 
instantaneously drew it out again, anxious thereby to 
remedy what I had done, to stay my hand. I then stood 
motionless for an instant, waiting to see what would 
happen, and whether it was possible to remedy it. 
AFTER THE BLOW. 

She suddenly sprang to her feet and screamed out: 
“'Nurse,he has murdered me!” The nurse, having heard 
the noise, was already onthe threshold. I was still stand- 
ing motionless, expectant, incredulous. Suddenly the 
blood welled forth from under her corset, and then I saw 
that what I had done was past remedying, and the same 
instant I decided that it was not desirable that it should 
be remedied, that this very thing was what I wanted and 
what ought to have been done. I lingered on still, till 
she fell, and the nurse exclaiming ‘‘Good God!” ran to 
her assistance; it was only then that I flung away the 
dagger and quitted the room. “I must not get excited: 
I must think of what I am doing,” I said to myself, not 
looking at her or the nurse. The nurse screamed and 
called the maid, I walked along the corridor, sent the 
maid to her mistress, and went to my room. ‘What 
must I do now?” I asked myself, and at I once knew what. 
Going into my study I went up to the wall, took down the 
revolver, examined it—it was loaded—and placed it on 
the table. I next picked up the scabbard from behind 
the sofa, and then seated myself on the sofa. I remained 
thus seated for along time, thinking of nothing, recollect- 
ing nothing. I was conscious, however, of a consider- 
able stir in the other rooms. I heard a vehicle driving 
up to the door with someone; then another. Then I 
heard and saw George coming into my study with my 
lugguge—as if anyone wanted it! ‘Did you hear what 
had happened?” I asked him. “Tell the dvornik to go 
and inform the police.” He went out without making 
any reply. I rose from the sofa, got out my cigarettes 
and the matches and began to smoke. Before I had 
smoked one cigarette, I was overcome by drowsiness and 
fell asleep. 

I slept for about two hours. I dreamt that she and I 
were living on terms of affection, that we had quarrelled, 
but were making it up, and that there was some little 
obstacle in the way, but that at bottom we were friends. 
I was awoke by a knocking at the door. ‘That’s the 
police,” I thought; “I fancy I murdered her. But perhaps 
it is she herself who is knocking, and that nothing at all 
has happened.” The knocking at the door was continued. 
I did not answer it, but strove to decide the question, 
Mad all that really taken place, or not? Yes, it had. I 
remembered the resistance of the corset and the passage 
of the blade through the body, and the recollection sent 
an icy cold chill along my back and made my flesh creep. 
...+.+ Yes, it had taken place. There was no mistake 
about that. Now it’s my turn, I thought ; but even while 
I was still saying that to myself, I knew that I would not 
kill myself. And yet I rose and took up the revolver 
again. It seemed strange; I remember how many times 
before that I had been on the point of committing suicide 
—the night before, in the train, for instance—and it had 
always seemed to me such an easy thing to do; it had 
seemed easy because I considered that to be the most 
effectual means of striking terror into her. But now, not 
only could I not only take my own life, but I could not 
even harbour the thought. ‘Why should I kill myself?” I 


THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


asked, And no answer was forthcoming. The knocking 
at the door continued. ‘ Ah, yes, I must first see who is 
at the door. There will be always time enough for this,” 


I thought, as I laid the revolver down on the table and F 


covered it over with a newspaper. 
door and drew back the bolt. 
a well-meaning, silly widow. 


flowed abundantly. “What do you want?” I asked, 
gruffly. 
hit upon any other tone. “ Vasa, she’s dying, Ivan 
Zakharievitch said so.” Ivan Zakharievitch was the 
doctor —her doctor, and adviser. “Is he here?” | 
enquired, and all my hatred for her revived. “ Well, 
and what if she is?” I continued, ‘Vasa go to her. Ah! 
this is dreadful!” she sighed. “Shall I go to her?” |] 
asked myself. And I at once decided that it was my duty 
to go to her, that it was the correct thing to do in such 
cases; that when a husband kills his wife, as I had done, 
he is bound to go to her. 
soned, then I suppose I must go. 
prove needful—I said to myself, thinking of my intention 
to commit suicide—I shall have plenty of time to do it 
afterwards, and I followed my wife's sister. Now I shall 
have to prepare for grimaces and phrases, I said to my- 
self, but I must not let them affect me. ‘ Wait a mo- 
ment,” I exclaimed to my sister-in-law, ‘it is so stupid to 
go without boots, let me just draw on my slippers.” 


DEATH. 


Strange as it may seem, as I left my study and passed 
through the familiar rooms, I once more conceived a hope 
that all this had not really taken place, but the pungent 
smell of the abominable drugs, of iodine, of carbolic 
acid, overpowered me, and I knew that it had really 
taken place. Passing along the corridor by the nursery, 
I saw Liza; she gazed at me with a terrified look in her 
eyes. I fancied the whole five children were there and 
were steadfastly looking at me. I went up to the door of 
her room, and the maid opened it and went out. The 
first thing that struck me was her light-grey dress lying 
on the chair, all black with blood. She was in bed, in 
my bed, which was easier of access than her own, lying 
on pillows in a very sloping position, her knees upraised, 
her camisole unbuttoned. Something had been laid on 
the place where the wound was. A nauseous smell of 
iodine pervaded the room. What impressed me in the 
first place, and more profoundly than anything else, 
was her swollen bruised face, the eyes and part of the 
nose being of a bluish-black colour: these were the 
effects of the blow I had struck her with my elbow when 
she was trying to hold me back. No trace of beauty was 
left; but instead of it I noticed something repulsive in 
her. I stopped at the threshold. “Go up to her; go up 
to her,” exclaimed her sister. ‘“ Yes, she probably wants to 
repent,” I thought. Shall I forgive her? ‘Yes, as she is 
dying I may forgive her,” I decided within myself, striving to 
be magnanimous. I then went up close to her bedside. 
With difficulty she raised up her eyes to me, one of 
which was greatly bruised, and said falteringly, stammer- 
ing over the words: “You have your way now; you 
have killed me.” And I noticed on her face the expres- 
sion which was struggling with physical pain for the 
mastery; in spite of the nearness of death, it was the 
old, familiar, cold, animal hatred. ‘ The children—you 
—shall not—have; I will—not give—them—to you! 
She (her sister)—will take them.” As to that which was 


the most important point of all, for me—her guilt, her 
faithlessness—she did not consider it deserving of even 
“Yes; admire what you've done!” 


a passing allusion. 





I knew that I ought not to be rude to her,.§ 
that I had no reason to be rude, but I could not | 


I then went to the 
It was my wife’s sister~ F 
“Vasa, what's all this?” & 
she exclaimed, and the tears—always ready with her~ © 





If it is always done, I rea- | 
Yes, if it should 
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THE KREUTZER SONATA, 


she exclaimed, slowly turning her eyes in the direction 
of the door, and sobbing. On the threshold stood her 
sister with the children. ‘‘ Yes ; see what you have done!” 

I looked at the children and then at her bruised, blue 
face, and for the first time I forgot myself, my rights, my 
pride ; for the first time I saw in her a human being; 
and so frivolous and mean did everything appear that 
had wounded me, even my jealousy, and so grave, so 
fateful the thing that I had done, that I was ready to fall 
at her feet, take her hand in mine, and say, “ Forgive 
me!” But I did not dare. She closed her eyes and 
remained silent, evidently too weak to speak. All at 
once her distorted face quivered, a frown passed over it, 
and she pushed me feebly away from her. ‘ Why has all 
this happened? Oh, why?” “Forgive me,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Forgiveness; all that is rubbish. Oh, if I 
could only keep from dying!” she ejaculated, raising her- 
self up a little and fixing on me her eyes, that gleamed 
with a feverish lustre. ‘ You have worked your will. I 
hate you! Oh, ah!” she exclaimed, evidently frightened 
of something, as her mind began to wander. “ Kill me 
now; kill me! I’m not afraid. Only kill them all; kill 
him too. He’s gone; he’s gone!” The delirium con- 
tinued to the end. She recognised no one. The same 
day at noon she passed away. 


Before this, at eight o’clock in the morning, I was taken 
to the police station and transferred from there to the 
prison, where I remained eleven months awaiting my 
trial. It was there that I meditated upon myself and my 
past life, and succeeded in getting a true insight into its 
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meaning. Three days afterwards they took me over to 
the house. . . . . He was going to say something more, 
but he could not muster strength enough to repress his 
sobs, and he was obliged to stop. Making an effort, he 
continued : ‘I only began to see things in their true light 
after I had looked upon her in her coffin.” He sobbed 
again, but went on hurriedly: “It was only when I had 
gazed upon her dead face that I realised what I had 
done. I then felt and realised that it was I, I who had 
killed her, that through my instrumentality it had come to 
pass that she who a little while before was living, moving, 
warm, was now still, wax-like, cold, and that this could 
be righted nowhere, never, by no one. He who has not 
experienced this is not capable of understanding. ... . 
Oh! Oh!” he ejaculated several times, and lapsed into 
silence. 

We remained seated in silence for a long while; he 
sobbing and shivering, opposite me. “Good-bye,” he 
called out at last, and turning his back to me lay down om 
the seat, covering himself up with his plaid. 

When we came to the station where I had to get out 
(it was eight o’clock in the morning) I went up to where 
he lay, to take leave of him. Whether he was asleep 
or only pretended to be asleep, I could not tell, but he did 
not move. I touched him with my hand. He uncovered 
himself, and then I saw that he was not sleeping. “ Good 
bye,” I exclaimed, holding out my hand to him. He 
stretched out his hand and smiled almost imperceptibly 
but so piteously that I had like to cry. 

“Yes, good-bye,” he said again, repeating the words 
with which he had finished the story. 





SOME ART MAGAZINES. 


The Art Journal. 1s. 6d. Art Review. 1s. 


“Wolf! Wolf!” Etched by J. Dobie, from a 
picture by E. A. Waterlow. 
Ernest A. Wateriow, A.R.A. 

Blackburn. (lllustrated.) 
The Mandolin Player. (Illustrated ) 
An Old English Homestead. By Richard 
Keene. (lllustrated.) 
The Royal Academy in the Last Century. By 
J. E. Hodgson and F. A. Eaton. (Illustrated.) 
The Lyons Museum. By Henry Wallis. {Illus- 


Illustrations— 
The Doom of Loki. 
By Vernon 

By Holman Hunt. 
Bourgeois de Calais. 


Articles— 


Miller. 


By John D. Batten. 
The Golden Prime of Good Haroun Alrashid, 


By Auguste Rodin. 


Bust of Victor Hugo. By Rodin, 


New Movements in German Art, by Dr. Hans 


Home Art Work.—con#. 


Design for a Stole. By Oswald Fleuss. 


Design for Needlework or Painting. By R» 
Cooper. 


Feeding the Doves. By Helena Maguire. 
Cretan Vase and Bird Border. 


Designs for Cut Leather. By Fraiilein Char 
lotte Nédel. 


Medizval Designs. By Aymer Vallance. 
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trated.) 

Landscape Painting in Japan. By W. Ander- 
son. (Illustrated. 

Art in the Provinces: Art in Glasgow. 





Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 


E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. By Walter Armstrong. 


The British Seas. IV. Down Channel (conz?.). 
By W. Clark Russell. 


The Highlands of West Somerset. III. Between 
the Hills and the Sea. By. J. H. W. Page. 


Doulton’s Marquetry Ware. By A. H. Church, 
A Modern Marine Painter. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Art Chronicle. 


Illustrations— 
The Dance. E. Onslow Ward, A.R.A. 
Waves of the Start Light. Hy. Moore, A.R.A. 


Dunster Castle, Minehead. Etched by Alfred 
Dawson, 
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Auguste Rodin. By Esmé Stuart. 


The Mosque of Sultan Achmet at Constanti- 
nople. By David R. Clarke. 


Beyond the Verge. By Walter Crane. 


Lost Journal of Pierre de Cosimo—II. By 
William Sharp. 


Ostrovsky and the Russian Drama. By Stepniak. 





Home Art Work. 1s. 


Designs— 
**Marina.” Designed by Hamilton Jackson. 
The Continents—Four Decorative Heads. By 
Marion Reid. 
Design for a Cushion. Arranged by Ethel Hall, 
from an Old English Design. 
Three Groups of Figures. 
Townsend. 
Design for Needlework. By Aymer Vallance. 
Lyre Pincushion, 
Sir Giles Daubeny’s Hollybush Crest. 


By Miss Annie 





Magazine of Art. 1s. 


Lord Heathfield. By Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Etched by Rajon. (Frontispiece.) 

Portraits of Robert Browning. L. by W. M. 
Rosetti. (Six Illustrations.) 

Misnamed Pictures in the Uffizi Gallery. By 
Miss C. A, J. Ffoulkes. 

Nameln: The Town of the “ Pied Piper,” or 
der Battenfanger. By Mrs. Katharine M. 
Macquoid. (With Six Illustrations.) 

“Lady Selina Meade.” By Sir Thomas Law. 
rence. (Engraved by A. Knesing.) 

Newlyn and the Newlyn School. By W. G 
Symons. (Nine Illustrations.) 

Modern Venetian Glass and its Manufacture. 
By Miss M. A. Wallace-Dunlop, (Five 
Illustrations.) 

** The Passion of Our Lord,” as depicted at the 
National Gallery. By J. E. Hodgson, R. A 
(Four Illustrations.) 


The Chronicle of Art: Art in the Month. 














THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE NEW BOOKS AND BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ERHAPS the most striking thing in connection with 
the current literature of the past month is the 
number of books about Browning which have come from 
the press. It is but a few months ago that the poet died, 
and already the reading public has been favoured with 
three or four studies of his writings, and with one 
biography. Mr. William Sharp’s “Life of Robert 
Browning ” has been very hurriedly put together, and can 
scarcely hope to be more than what he himself calls it, a 
Mémoire pour servir. The ascertainable facts of the 
poet’s life are clearly enough set forth, and his works are 
criticised with insight. Probably the next few months 
will see other biographical sketches of Browning; for, to 
adapt a stanza from Lord Tennyson,— 


. » « Now the poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music as of old ; 

But of him—ere he scarce be col l— 
Appears the “‘ brief biogray hy.” 


The number of novels published during March—of which 
a selection only is given in the following list—shows that 
the spring publishing season has already commenced, 
The more important books promised, however, are yet to 
come. 

ART. 

PERROT, GEORGES, end CuArLes Cuiriez. History of 
Ancient Art in Sardinia, Judza, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. (Chapman & Hall.) Two vols. Imperial 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 36s. 

Translated from the French, and edited by Mr. J. Govino. The book 
contains nearly 400 illustrations. 

Photogravure of the Boat Race, 1890. 
graphic Etching Co.) 

A reproduction, in artistic form, of a view from nature, executed entirely in 
three hours. 


(Topo- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BESANT, WALTER. Captain Cook. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp.1g0. Portrait, Price 2s. 6d. 


A volume of the ‘‘ English Worthies” series. Mr. Besant possessed three 
qualifications for the task of writing this book—knowledge of the 
eighteenth century, a traveller’s acquaintance with the Pacific, and the 
novelist’s art of telling a story. He has produced a pleasant biography. 


Gower, Lorp Ronatp. Rupert of the Rhine. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) Cr. 8vo. Buckram, Pp. x, 
130. Price 6s. 


A biographical sketch of Prince Rupert. Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke 
of Cumberland, &c. The book contains three portraits after Kneller, 


Dobson, and Vandyke. 
Hunter, Sir WILLIAM Witson. The Marquisof Dal- 


housie, and the Final Development of the Com- 


pany’s Rule. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. London: 
Frowde.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Portrait and map. Price 
2s. 6d. 


The first volume in a new series entitled ‘‘ Rulers of India,” about to be 
issued under Sir William Hunter's editorship. ‘They aim at ‘‘ presenting 
the history of the Indian Empire in a carefully-planned successien of 
political biographies.” 





Lowz, Cartes, M.A. Prinee Bismarek: an ® 
Historical Biography. (Cassell & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, E 
Two volumes. Portraits. 

Mr. Lowe has seized an opportune moment for the issue of a popular 


, 
edition of his book on Bismarck. ‘The work is largely historical. Vol. 1, & 


extends from Waterloo to the Declaratioa of King William I. as En peror 
of Germany at Versailles in 1871; Vol. II. deals with Bismarck iu con. 
nection with the united German Empire. 


SHARP, WiLLiaAM. Life of Robert Browning. 
(Walter Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 220 and xxii. Price 1s, 
A volume of the Great Writers series. Mr. John P. Anderson, of the 

British Museum, appends a full and useful bibliography. 

STEPHEN, LESLIE, AND SIDNEY Lee (Editors). Dictionary 
of National Biography. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 449. Price 15s. 


The twenty-second volume of this valuable work of reference. It extends 
from Glover to Gravel, and is chiefly remarkable for the large number 
of comparatively unimportant names which it contains. The Glovers, 
Goddards, Goodalls, Goodwins, Gordons, Grahams, and Growls occ upy 
most of one volume. Goldsmith (Leslie Stephen), General Gurdon 
(Colonel Veitch), and Gower (Sidney Lee) are articles worthy of 
mention. 


WILLARD, FRANCES E, 


(Chicago: Women’s Temperance Publishing Association.) 


Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 698, 

An interesting autobiography, written by order of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, with which Miss Willard has for many 
years been connected. Introduction by Hannah Whitell Smith. [he 


book is excellently “‘ got up,” and is adorned with numerous portraits 
and illustrations. 


Woop, THE REv. THEODORE. 
His Life and Work. 
Pp. xvi., 318. -Portrait. 
An account of the popular raturalist’s life, prepared by his son. It will 

doubtless be read with interest by the late Mr. Wood’s many admirers. 

GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 

BARTHOLOMEW, J. G., F.R.G.S. The Pocket Atlas 
and Gazetteer of the Dominion of Canada. (John 
Walker & Co.) Small 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xxiv. 276. 36 
plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


This excellent little work of reference comprises a statistical and descriptive 
introduction and a complete index and gazetteer, together with thirty-six 
carefully-executed maps, The whole work has been revised by Dr. Harper, 
of Quebec. 


BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN, F.R.G.S. 
the World. 


72 maps and plans, 


The Rev. J. G. Wood: 
(Cassell & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 


The Pocket Atlas of 
(John Walker & Co.) Small 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged. The maps—now seventy-two in 
number—are accompanied by a complete index of names, and useful 
Statistical notes, 


BENNETT, ARTHUR. John Bull and His Other 
Island. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. 
Pp. vii. 152. Price 2s. 


An attempt to describe Ireland from an English standpoint—the record of 
three holidays in ‘‘ that realm of mingled beauty and misfortune.” 


London of To-day: Al 
(Simp- 
Illustrations. 


Pascor, CHARLES EYRE. 


Illustrated Handbook for the Season, 1890. 
kin, Marshall, & Co.) 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


An account of London, with especial reference to the Society of the 
Metropolis. It isan annual publication—being revised and brought up 
to date every year—and ought to “rove as useful to the visitor as it is 
interesting to the Londener bred and born. 


Cloth. Pp. 414. 
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New Books oF THE MONTH. 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
CESARESCO, Countess E. Martinetco. Italian 
Characters in the Epoch of Unification. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 396. Price 16s. 


Sketches of the lives and careers of sundry Italian patriots—including, 
among others, Bellino Ricasoli. Constance d’Azeglio, Ugo Bassi, Daniel 
Manin, The Caviolis, Luigi Settembrini, and the Poerios. 


Fercuson, Ricuarp S., M.A., F.S.A.. A History 
of the County of Cumberland. (Elliot Stock.) Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price 7s. 6d. 

A volume of the “ Popular County Histories’ series. Mr. Ferguson (who, 
by the way, is Chancellor of Carlisle) sketches the history of the early 
inhabitants of the county, of the Roman occupation, of the Baronies, the 
city, and the church, and of the Scottish war, and also describes the 


country in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen ituries, and the ill-fated insur- 
rection of’ 15 and ’45. The book i is an attempt to discharge the functions 


of the ‘‘ general introduction ” to the old fashioned County History, and 

is supplied in a bibliography and index. 

PARKINSON, THE Rev. Tuomas, F R.Hist.S. York- 
shire Legends and Traditions. (Elliot Stock.) 8vo. 


Cloth, Pp. x. 260. 


Asecond series of legends, historical and apocryphal, ditawn from wide and 
often dissimilar sources. They are for the most part} given in the words 
of the original narrators. z 


Ross, Davip. Mnemonie Time Charts of English 
History. (Edward Stanford.) 8vo. Cloth. 14 charts, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

These charts profess to ‘‘ show at a glance” in chronological relation the 
variou$ kings, Parliaments, and Ministries of England, as well as the 
civil and foreign wars ; toge ther with a selection of the leadin ig men and 
important general events. We are bound to confess that we have not 
found Mr. Ross’s mnemonic system by any means so simple as it might 
well have been. 

RUTLAND, JOHN, DUKE oF (Editor). Correspondence 
between the Rt. Hon. William Pitt and Charles, 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1781-1787. (Blackwood & Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 186. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

An interesting contribution to the history of England’s relations with Ire- 
land towards the close of the eighteenth century. 


LAW, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 
BuxTON, SYDNEY, M.P., and GEORGE STAPLETON BARNES. 
A Handbook to the Death Duties. (John Murray.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 109. Price, 3s. 6d. 


In this little handbook, a Radical Member of Parliament of some reputa- 
tion in finance, sketches ina popular style the history of the so-called 
Death Duties. The duties are also described, and certain fiscal reforms 
in connection with them are advocated. 


Promotions and Prospectuses. 
Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 84. Price 


Forp, DoucLas M. 
(Argus Priuting Co.) 
Is. 6d. 

This little book consists for the most part f articles contributed to the 
leading columns of the Financial News. It sets out the law on the 
subject in popular language, and will no doubt prove useful to the com- 
pany promoter and his possible victims. 


DowsetTt, C. F. Striking Events in Irish History. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 451. Price 
2s. 6d. 


A barch of newspaper extracts, invzriably culled from Unionist journals, 
and thrown into volume form without the slightest attempt at arrange- 
ment. Mr. Dowsett’s skill as a bookmaker may be represented by a 
minus quantity; while his general intelligence stands condemned in the 
fact that he still thinks some of the Pigott forgeries may be genuine. His 
book is a not unworthy successor of a sometime successful pamphlet 
called ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,”—but a comparatively expensive one. 


Scott, Benjamin, F.R.A.S. A State Iniquity: Its 
Rise, Extension, and Overthrow. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 401. Price 


The City Chamberlain. an honoured worker in the noble cause of which he 
has become the historian, describes his book as ‘‘a concise history of 
the system of ‘State-regulated and licensed vice,- its Pagan origin; its 
introduction into and extension in Christendom; its adoption by the 
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British Legislature; the struggle for its suppression, and the final over- 
throw in Great Britain and her Colonies.” Four appendices contain (1) 
a list of workers ; (2) literature of the repeal movement ; (3) specimens of 
appeals addressed to the Legislature; and (4)—saddest of all a ‘‘ regis- 
tration ticket.” An excellent work, none the less welcome because ‘the 
great battle against vice and tyranny which it describes has been fought 
and won. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
I.—POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


AuTHOR OF “CHARLES Lowber.” The Passion Play 










at Ober-Ammergau. (W.H. Allen & Co.) 4to. Cloth. 

Pp. xiii., 128. Price 2s. 6d. 

A translation of the whole drama, together with an introductory description. 
he songs of the chorus are given both in Ge and in metrical 


English. The translation is crude in pacts, but will prove useful to the 

tourist unacquainted with the German tongue. 

EpMonps, CHARLES (Editor). Poetry of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin.” (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) Cr, 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

It was tothe Axti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner (1797-8) that Canning 
contributed his famous poem on the ** Friend of Humanity and the Needy 
Knife Grinder.” Other contributors of political a rical verse and of 
jeux d’esprit were Wellesley, J. H. Frere, E “_ . rd, Carliste, and 
Pitt. The present edition of the book contair enti new matter, and is 
embellished with six plates by James Gillray, 


Ghosts: An Enemy of the People: 
(Walter Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. v., 


Pp. xxviii., 342. 






InsEN, HENRIK. 
The Wild Duck. 
382. Price 3s. 6d. 
The second volume of the authorised English edition of Ibsen’s Prose 

Dramas, containing some of his most re entative work. ‘The transla- 

tions are from the pen of Mr. William Archer, «hich means that the best 

possible rendering has in every case been secured. 

James, Ivor. The Source of the “Ancient Mari- 
ner.” (Cardiff: Owen & Co.) 12mo. Paper covers. Pp. 88. 
Price 2s. 

An interesting brochure. 
got the idea and many of the incidents of the ‘* Ancient Mariner 
** The Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas James” 
His arguments are plausible if not quite convincing. 


KINGSLAND, WiLLIAM G. Robert Browning: Chief 
Poet of the Age. (Jarvis & Son.) 12mo. Portrait. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





Mr. James endeavours to prove that Coleridge 
from 
(1633). 


This excellent little Browning ‘‘ primer” first appeared two or three y ears 
ago. Mr. Kingsland has J the opportumity of the poet’s death to 
issue a new anc d revised edition. Among the biographica additions are 


several letters from Browning to the author, one of which is reproduced 
in facsimile. 

M.A. The Ober-Ammergau 
8vo. Cloth, Pp. ix. 98. 


MacCo.Li, MALCOLM, 
Passion Play. (Rivingtons.) 
Price 3s. 6d. 

A seventh edition, Canon MacColl supplements his account of the Ober- 
Aimmergau performance by some remarks on the origin and development 
of miracle-plays. 

Comedies 

Cloth gilt. 


by 
Pp. 521. 


MATTHEW, CHARLES (Translator). 
Moliére. (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 8vo. 
Price 2s. 

A new translation, revised by Mr. G. T. Bettany, the editor of the *‘ Minerva 


Library of Famous Books.” A portrait of Moliére and a biographical 
introduction are prefixed. 


Moore, EpDwarD, 
Biographers. (Rivingtons.) 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

A reprint of some valuable lectures delivered in 1889 at University College, 

Londen. Dr. Moore dea's with the two lives of Dante attributed to 


Boccacio, and with the hves written by Villani, Bruni, Manelli, Filelfo, 
and others. No better introduction to the earlier biographers of Dante 


could be desired. 
“Lady of 
(Walter 


D.D. Dante and His Earlier 
Cloth, Pp. viii. 182. 


SHARP, FARQUHARSON (Editor). The 
Lyons” and other Plays, by Lord Lytton. 
Scott.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. xxx. 322. 


A volume of the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets” series. Contains ‘‘The Duchesse 
de la Valliére,” ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” and “‘ Richelieu,” together with a 
critical Introduction, 














II.—FIcTION. 
The following list is believed to contain all the more 
important works of fiction published during March :— 


THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


The Emancipated. By Gerorce Gissinc (Bentley). 
By Woman’s Favour. By Henry Errot (Bentley). 
The Nugents of Carricona. By TicHe Hopkins 
(Ward & Downey). Without Love or License. By 
HAWLEY SMART (Chatto & Windus). One Another’s 
Burdens. By Mary E, MANN (Bentley). 


Two-vOLUME NOVELS. 

Joshua. By Gzorcz Esers (Sampson Low—Tauchnitz). 
The Lloyds of Ballymore. By EpitH RocHrForT 
(Chapman & Hall). Briars. By A. M. Munro (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co). 


ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


Mumford Manor. By J. Apamson (Fisher Unwin). 
The Ogilvies. By Dinan H. Craik (Macmillan). Olive. 
By the Same (Macmillan). The Pariah. By F. ANstry 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) Vanity Fair. By W. M. 
THACKERAY (Smith, Elder, & Co., 1s.). Agnes Surriage. 
By E. L. Bynner (Sampson Low). Paul Patoff. By 
F. M. CRAwForD (Macmillan). The Sanctity of Con- 
fession. By the Hon. StrEPHEN COLERIDGE (Kegan Paul). 
A Society Seandal. By “Rita” (Trischler), The 
House of the Wolf. By S. J. Weyman (Longmans). 
Davide Cortis. Translated by L. S. SIMEON (Remington), 
Dollis Brooke. By Carrer HArRIsoN (Remington). 
The Holy Rose, &c. By WALTER BEsANT (Chatto & 
Windus). Six to One. By Epwarp BELLamy (Putnam’s 
Sons), A Waif of the Plains. By Brer Harte 
(Chatto). Lothair’s Children. By ‘‘ H.R.H.” (Reming- 
ton). The Mynn’s Mystery. By Grorcre MANvILLE 
FENN (Warne). A Lover of the Beautiful. By Lapy 
CARMARTHEN (Macmillan). A Queen of Roses. By 
BAYNTON FosTeR (Ward & Downey). 

III.—Booxs oF REFERENCE. 

ANNANDALE, CHARLES, M.A. (Editor). Blackie’s 
Modern Encyclopedia of Universal Information 
(Blackie & Son). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 512. 


The fifth volume of an excellent book of reference for the general reader. 
Extends from ‘* Image” to *‘ Momus.” Some of the illustrations seem 
superfluous—the pictures of the telegraph insulators, for example, give no 
idea of their peculiar construction, nor does the text afford any informa- 
tion on the point. 


IV.-—MISCELLANEA, 
E.uis, Havetock. The New Spirit. 
Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 242. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Ellis thinks that we are on the eve of a new era, the ‘new spirit” of 
which has already manifested itself in the writings of Diderot, Heine, 
Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi. These manifestations are discussed in the 
book before us. 


GARNETT, EpWwWArD (Editor), The Adventures of a 
Younger Son. By Epwarp Joun TreLawney, (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) Cr.8vo. Cloth. Pp. 521. Price 5s, 


The initial volume of the ‘‘ Adventure Series.” Mr. Edward Garnett, son 
of the distinguished Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum, 
contributes a biographical and critical introduction of twenty-five pages, 
and there are numerous portraits and illustrations, The work, as a 
whole, is a fair specimen of the better class of cheap reprints, 


Hopcetts, Epitu M. S. (Editor). Tales and Legends 
from the Land of the Czar. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 324. 

A collection 9f interesting stories, translated from the Russian 


(George Bell & 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Howe, WALTER (Editor). The Garden as Considered 
in Literature by Certain Polite Writers. (Putnam; 
Sons.) 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 1 dollar. 


A “Knickerbocker Nugget,” comprising extracts from Bacon, Sir Wiliam 


Masson, Davin (Editor). 
Thomas de Quincey; Vol. VI. (A. &C. Black.) 8v0,) 
Cloth. Pp. 448. Price 3s. 6d. i 


The latest volume in the standard edition, comprising the ‘ Historica’ 5 
Essays.” 
Homeridz,” ‘‘ Philosophy of Herodotus,” ‘The Theban Sphinx,” the 


The Collected Writings of 


BES 


Temple, Addison, Pope, Lady M. W. Montague, Goldsmith, Horace 4 
Walpole, and others. ; 


i 


Among the articles contained in the book are ‘‘ Homer and the ; 


“Toilet of the Hebrew Lady,” “Cicero,” the ‘‘ Czsars,” “ Elius Lamia,” 


and the ‘‘ Philosophy of Roman History.” 


oe. 


WILKins, A. S., Litt.D. Roman Literature. 
millan & Co.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 130. Price 1s, 


Though but a primer, this little book is a most excellent work of its kind, 
It constitutes a brief, concise, and scholarly introduction to the subject |” 
with which it deals ; and supplemented by the use of good translations, it 7 


ought to enable any intelligent person to obtain a working knowledze of 
the Latin classics. 


RELIGION. 

CARPENTER, J. ESTLIN, M.A. 
Gospels: Their Origin and Relations. 
Association.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xv., 398. Price 3s. 6d. 


An attempt to set before the ordinary English reader some of the results of 


The First Three | 
(Sunday Schoo} | 


(Mac: | 


ane e, 





recent critical study of the Synoptic Gospels. 


FARRAR, FREDERIC W., D.D. (Editor). 
According to St. Luke. 
Press.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 160. Price 1s. 


A volume of the “‘ Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools,” edited with map, 
introduction, and notes. The notes are printed at the bottom of each | 
page, and there are three excursuses and a useful index. An excellent 
book for Sunday schools and youthful readers generally. 

Kitcutn, Rev. J.G., M.A. The Bible Student in the 

British Museum. (Cassell & Co.) Sm. 8vo. Pp. 80. | 

Price Is. 


The Gospel | 
(Cambridge: at the University | 


‘ 
* 


An excellently-arranged little guide to the principal antiquities at the British | 


Museum which illustrate and confirm the sacred history. 


Mac tear, Rev. G. F., D.D. The Gospel According 
to St. Mark. 
Sm. 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 127. 


Uniform with the preceding volume. 


MARTINEAU, JAMES, LL.D. The Seat of Authority 
in Religion. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 14s. 


An attempt to make clear the ultimate ground of pure religion in the human 
mind, and the permanent essence of the religion of Christ in history. ‘lhe 
book is addressed to the requirements of educated persons interested in 
the vesudts of modern knowledge. 


Price 2s, 


ScuEenck, F. S. The Ten Commandments in ths 
Nineteenth Century. (Funk & Wagnalls). 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 140. 

The Commandments are taken one by one, and their utility and force at the 
present time lucidly set forth. 


SCIENCE. 


Bryan, BenjAMIN. The British Vivisectors’ Direc- 
tory. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. vii., 
120. Price Is. 

‘fA Black Book for the United Kingdom,” with a preface by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe. Several hundred vivisectors (including not a few distin- 
guished scientists) are put in Mr. Bryan’s pillcry. 

Fernikz, W. T., M.D. Influenza and Common Colds. 
(Percival & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x., 129. Price 2s. 


A discussion in non-medical language of the causes, ~haracter, and treat- 
ment of the ailments mentioned. 


(Cambridge: at the University Press.) | 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

, I.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ArmeL, Henrt. Chansons et Chansonniers, 
(Paris: Marpon et Flammarion.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. Soc. 


An interesting and readable history of ballad music an! popular song from 
Anacreon to the café concert. 


BARINE, ARVEDE. Princesses et Grande Dames. 
(Paris, Londres : Maison Hachette.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Sir Willian 
th, Horace 7 






‘ Historica: A work likely to prove of real value to the historical student, who will find 
ee and the some hitherto unpublished details on Marie Maucini, Christina of Sweden, 
a, the H =the Duchesse du Maine, the Margravine of Bayreuth, and an extra- 
jus Lamia,” & 


ordinary picture of Eastern life as teld in the authentic memoirs of an 
Arab princess married to a German merchant of the name of Ruete. 


L’Art du Relieur. (Paris: Librairie 


, (Mac. : BosquET, Em. 
Bound. Illustrated. Price 


3 F Polytecnique, Baudry et Cie. ) 

f its king, § 12 fr. 50.c. 

a Reming | Practical and thorough history and guide to bookbinding in all its branches. 

owledze of FrANCKE, Ap. (Professeur). Nouveaux Essais de 
Critique Philosophique. (Paris, Londres: Hachette et 

Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 





eS 


Three! Thoughtful review of contemporary philosophical literature, by a well- 
- is oh member of the French Institut. Among the works which will be 
y School | here found carefully analysed may be mentioned Vacherot’s Nouveau 


Spiritualism, Guyau's ('[rreligion de 7 Avenir, Baussire’s Principes de 

la Morale, and Ludovic Carrau’s La Philosophie religieuse en Angle- 

terre. 

G.G. Essais de Critique Militaire. (Paris: Librairie 
dela Nouvelle Revue.) 400 pages. Price to fr. 


Reprints of a series of remarkable articles by anonymous writer in the 
Nouvelle Revue. With appendix, and numerous maps and plans. 


6d. 


2 results of & 





Gospel ‘ 


niversity | 


with map, GAUCHER, Maxime. Causeries Litteraires. (Paris: 
S | Armand Colin et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Collection of articles on French contemporary writers, including Renan, 

in th Daudet, Dumas fils, de Maupassant, Pierre Loti, &c., &c. 

n 8 : : - 

Pp. So. Goperroy, Frépfric. Histoire de la Littérature 
* Franeaise. (Paris: Gaume et Cie.) Ten vols. 8vo. Price 

he British | 65 fr. 
© Work commended by the French Academy, Survey of French literature 
yrdin ‘ from the sixteenth century to the present time. 
1 ; —_ 

a | HeENNEQUIN, Emre. Quelques Ecrivains Francais. 
| (Paris: Librairie Académique Didier.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Collection of clever critical essays on the modern French school of fiction— 
f Flaubert, Zola, Hugo, de Goncourt, and Huysmann, by a sometime 

h ority disciple of Zola. 

Cloth. Henrion, Baron. Histoire des Missions Catho- 

liques. (Paris: Gaume et Cie.) 4 vols. 4to. Price 40 fr. 
i f R Catholic missionary enterprise from the thirteenth cen- 
“= .< peng pono woe Work post Sie with the aid and approval of 
saad as the College of the Propaganda in Rome. Numerous curious illustrations. 
Lecouvk, E. Fleurs d’Hiver—Fruits d’Hiver. (Paris: 
in the | Paul Ollendorff.) Stall édition de luxe. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Cloth. This volume will form the sequel to the well-known writer and playwright’s 
“* Recollections.” A very interesting picture of contemporary Parisian 
literary life. 

ce at the 

NEUVILLE DE Hype, Baron. Memoires et Souvenirs. 
(Paris: Plon, Nouvrit, et Cie.) 8vo. Price 7 fr. 50c. Por- 
trait of author. 

Direc- Conclusion of Baron de Neuville’s ‘‘ Recollections,” comprising the Restora- 

D. Vii-y tion, the Hundred Days, and the reign of Louis XVIII. 

Nevuxkomm, Epovarp. Berlin tel qu’il est. (Paris: 

Frances | Ernest Rolf.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 

— Lively, amusing account of Berlin life in all its phases by a not unsym- 

pathetic observer. 

Colds. RENAN, Ernest. L’Avenir de la Science. (Paris: 

Calmann Levy.) 4to. Price 7 fr. 50 c. 

id treat- | Work probably destined to arouse much attention in the religious and 

scientific poe. Hy By the author of “‘ La Vie de Jesus.” 
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Say, Léon. Le Socialisme d’Etat. (Paris: Calmann 
Levy.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Thoughtful study on State Socialism by a moderate Republican. 


II.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES 
LETTRES. 
CHERBULIEZ, Vicror. Une Gageure. (Paris, Londres: 
Hachette et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Novel by the author of “‘ Le Comte Kostia,” ‘ Samuel Brohl et Cie,” etc. 
Interesting study of French life. 


DuMAs, ALEXANDRE FILS. Nouveaux Entr’actes. 
(Paris: Calmann Levy.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


New volume by author of ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias.” 


FEvUILLET, Ocrave. Honneur d’Artiste. 
Calmann Levy.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


New novel by the well-known académicien, author of ‘*Le Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme pauvre,” “‘ Monsieur de Camoir,” etc. 


(Paris : 


GAUTIER, JuDITH. Poemes de la Libellule. 
G. Melet.) Printed on vellum. 4to. Price 15 fr. 


Very curious collection of Japanese poems, translated by the daughter of 
Theophile Gautier, who is noted for her knowledge of Japanese folk-lore, 
and exquisitely illustrated by a young artist M. Yamanoto. 


Flirt. 


(Paris : 


HERVIEU, PAUL. (Paris: Boussod, Valadin, et 


Cie.) 


Encouraged by the success of their illustrated edition of Halevy’s ‘* Abbé 
Constantin,” a great firm of French art publishers again commissioned 
Madame Madeline Lemaire, the well-known water-colour artist, to illus- 
trate a novel for them. The illustrations, both in execution and repro- 
duction, leave nothing to be desired, and well merit admiration. The 
story, however, is decidedly below French novel mark. 


Hur, FerNnanp. Autour du Monde en Pousse- 
Pousse. (Paris: Lecéne et H. Oudin.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 
Soc. 


The author imagines a French Rip Van Winkle, who, waking after a 
centennial slumber, pays a visit to the Great Exhibition of last year. The 
idea is ingeniously worked out and many curious parallels drawn between 
the state of things in 1789 and 1889. Copiously illustrated. 


Laurtz, ANDRE. Memoires d’un Collégien Russe. 
(Paris: Hetzel et Cie.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 


One of the series ‘‘I.a Vie de Collége dans tous les Pays.” 
fair picture of Russian schoolboy life. Admirably 
oux. 


Gives a very 
illustrated by 


Matot, Hector. Paulette. (Paris: E. Dentu.) 8vo. 
Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
New story by author of ‘Sans Famille,” etc. Illustrated by Ferdinand 
Fau. 
MENDEs, CaTuLLE. Méphistophéla. (Paris: E. 
Dentu.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. Soc. 


First came out as feuilleton in L’Echo de Paris. 


MONTEPIN DE ZAviIER. La Tireuse de Cartes. 
Dentu.) Twovols. 8vo. Price 6 fr. 


Story by very popular novelist, first appeared as feuilleton in the Petit 
Journal. 


Parisis. La Vie Parisienne. 
dorff.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. Soc. 


Collection of short witty articles which have appeared under the above title 
inthe Figaro during the past year. Reprinted by their author, Emile 
Blavet. uae cover, illustrated by Cheret. 


SAMARAY, JEANNE. Les Gourmandises de Charlotte. 
(Paris, Londres: Hachette et Cie.) Price 4 fr. 


Charming children’s story, written by well-known actress of the Théatre 
Frangais, with a preface by Edouard Pailleron, and illustrated by Job. 


(Paris: 


(Paris ¢ 


(Paris: Paul Ollen- 


WopzInskI, COMTE. Caritas. Calmann, 
Levy.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 


Novel by new writer. 
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THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE following list comprises all the: more important 
Blue Books issued during the month of March. A com- 
plete list can be obtained of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Queen’s Printers, East Harding-street, E.C. 


I. ARMY AND Navy, 

The Annual Return of the Volunteer Corps of Great Britain 
for the year 1889. 

Statistics arranged according to county. Pp. 73. Price 4d. 

Preliminary and Further Reports of the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Civil and Professional Adminis- 
tration of the Naval and Military Departments, and the relations 
of those Departments to each other and to the Treasury. 


The blue book of the month. The Commissioners include Lord Harting- 
ton, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman, and Sir Richard Temple. Pp. 103. Price 2s. 3d. 


Army and Militia. Annual Report of the Inspector-General 
of Recruiting. 


From this it appears that 29,401 recruits have enlisted in the regular army 
during the year—1,oo0 less than in 1885. Pp. 46. Price sd. 


II.—CoMMERCIAL. 

Board of Agriculture. Third Annual Report of Insects and 
Fungi injurious to the Crops of the Farm, the Orchard, and the 
Garden. 

Pp. 74. Price 33d. 

Board of Agriculture. 

Great Britain. 


Shows estimated total produce, extent of statute acres, and average yield 
per acre of principal crops for the year 1889. Pp. 53. Price 4d. 


Trade and Navigation. Accounts relating to Trade and 
Navigation of the United Kingdom for February, 1890. 


A monthly return of trade and shipping compiled by the Custom House and 
and the Board of Trade. Pp. 125. Price 6d. 


Provisional Commercial Agreement between Great Britain 
and Servia. 
Signed at Belgrade, February 2, 1890. Pp. 3. Price 3d. 

Correspondence respecting proposed Labour Conference at 
Berlin. 
Pp. 5. Price 2d. 

Correspondence respecting new Commercial Convention in 
Egypt. 
Pp. 13. Price 2d. 

Enquiry under the Mines Regulation Act, 1887. 
wood Colliery—Report to the Home Secretary. 


Describes the colliery ; sets forth the circumstances attending the accident ; 
enumerates the fatalitic:, and draws certain conclusions. Pp. 12, Plans, 
Price 1s, 1d. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1838. Return relating to 
Coupling Appliances on Wagons owned by Railways up to 
30th June, 1889. 


The forms of coupling (old or modern) in use on every railway in England 
are enumerated with remarks. Pp. 32. Price od. 


III,—EDUCATION. 

Scotch Education Department. Return of Expenditure on 
Grants; Number of Schools, ‘and Results of Inspection for 
year ended 30th September, 1889. 

Pp. 38. Price 2$d. 

Education Department. 


Agriculture Produce Statistics cf 


Maurice- 


Minute of 10th March, 1890. 


Establishing a New Code of Regulations. 
An important blue book. Pp. 44. Price 44d. 


List of School Districts in England and Wales, with the 
Standards fixed by the bye-laws of each District. 


Revised to Feb. 1890. The Standards for total and partial exemption from 
the Act are given for each parish. Pp. 184. Price 2s. 6d. 





THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


IV, EsTIMATES, 
Army Estimates of Effective and Non-Effective Services for 
1890-91. 
Pp. 217. Price 2s. rod. 
Navy Estimates, 1899-91. 


Explanatory observations by the Financial Secretary, and explanation of | 


difficulties. Pp. viii. 308. Price 4s. 5d. 
Estimates for Revenue Departments, 1890-91. 


Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, Post Office Packet Service, and 
Post Office Telegraphs. Pp. 137. Price 2s. 24d. 


Estimates for Civil Services, 1890-91. 
Public works and buildings; salaries and expenses of Civil departments; 


law and justice; education, science, and art; foreign and colonial 


services; non-effective and charitable services; and miscellancous, 
Pp. xiv. 494. Price 4s. od. 


V. FOREIGN. 


The foreign blue-books include the usual Consular 
Reports on the trade and finance of foreign countries, 


including Italy, France, Greece, Bulgaria, Russia, the | 


United States, Turkey, Austria, Tripoli, the Argentine 
Republic, and Chili. These reports may usually be 
bought for a halfpenny or a penny. Other foreign blue- 
books are—‘‘ Further Correspondence respecting the 
Affairs of Crete” (pp. vi. 210; 2s.); ‘‘ Correspondence 
respecting the action of Portugal in Mashonaland, &c.” 
(pp. 231; Is. 113d.); “ Further Correspondence respect- 
ing the Affairs of Zululand” (pp. 417; 3s. 7d.); and 
“Correspondence on the Affairs of Bechuanaland” 
(pp. 254; 2s. 10d.). 
VI. INDIA, 
East India (Public Services), 


Correspondence relating to the Report of the Indian Public Service Com. 
mission, including the question of the limit of age. Pp. 103. Price rod. 


VII. IRELAND. 


The Irish Blue-Books comprise Returns under the 
Irish Land Commission of judicial rents fixed in July and 
August, 1889 (pp. 322; 2s. 7d.), and in September and 
October of the same year (pp. 63; 6d.); together with 
certain statistics of banking and railway receipts. 





GALE & POLDEN’S MILITARY SERIES. 


We have received from Messrs. Gale & Polden, of Chatham and Aldershot, 
a selection of the latest editions of their Military Series. The space at 
our disposal, however, prec udes our doing more than to ment:on 
the names of a few of this Series, which number in all some forty 
volumes. Those which we have seen are models of what military hand- 
books should be—clear, concise, and accurate. Captain Mayne’s book, 
of which this is the latest Edition, is now a standard work on the subject 
with which it deals. 


NICKNAMES AND TRADITIONS IN THE ARMY. Is. 

INFANTRY Fire Tactics, 6s, By Captain C. B. 
Mayne, R.E. 

FIELD FORTIFICATION. 45S. 
Beng. S. C. 

MILITARY SKETCHING MADE EAsy, AND MILITARY Mars 
EXPLAINED, 4s. By the same author. 

THE Story OF WATERLOO. A popular account of the 
Campaign of 1815. 1s. By the same author. 


By Major H. D. Hutchinson, 


CATECHISM OF MILITARY TRAINING. 2s. By Major 
II, F. Marryatt. 
ALDERSHOT MILITARY SOCIETY LECTURES. 2s. 6d. 


SKIRMISHING, ATTACK AND DEFENCE FOR A COMPANY. 
Battalion and Brigade 2s. 

Tue OFFICER’Ss POCKET BooK FOR HOME AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 3s. 6d. 


THE SERGEANT’S PocKET Book. 2s. 6d, 
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CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 353 


CONTENTS 


OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


King and Minister : A Midnight Conversation. 
The Discovery of Coal near Dover. 

By Prof. W. Bovp Dawkins. 
The New Watchwords of Fiction. 

By Hatt Carne. 
Ought the Referendum to_be Introduced into 
England? By Prof. A. V. Dicey. 

Sunlight or Smoke ? 

By Rev. H. D. RAwNSLEY. 
Aristocracy or Democracy? By S. Lain. 
The Old Testament and its Critics. 

By Principal Cave. 
Industrial Co-operation. By D. F. ScHLoss. 
Rotterdam and Dutch Workers. 
By RicHarp HEATH. 
The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
By Jutta WepGwoop. 
The Cretan Question. By W. J. STiLLMaAn. 
School Fees and Public Management. 
By Rev. Joszru R. DiGGcLe. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 6d. 


The Fall of Prince Bismarck. 
The Sunlight Lay ae My Bed. Part I. 
A y OLIVE SCHREINER. 
The Berlin Labour Conference. 
By Emtie OLtivier. 
The Effect of Smoking on the Voice. 
! By Sir Moretti MACKENZIE. 
Disestablishment—Why Not Face It? 
By Right Hon. G. Ossornz Morcan, M.P. 
The Loves of Chateaubriand. 
By Mdlle. BLazz pe Bury. 
Land Purchase for Ireland. 
f By Henry Georce. 
Exiled to the Ar:tic Zone. By STEPNIAK. 
Folios and Footlights. By L. F. Austin. 
The World’s Desire. Chaps. I.,1I., 11]. By 
H. Riper Haccarp and ANDREW LANG. 














THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


pe Shirley. By A. C, Swinsurng. 
ves from a Diary on the Karun River.—I. 
By the Hon. Gzorcg N. Curzon, M.P. 
The London Stage. 
By Oswatp CrawrfurD, C.M.G. 
Literature: Then and Now. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
The Sweating System. By Davin F. Scutoss. 
Idealism in Recent French Fiction. 
By B. pe Bury. 
The Physique of European Armies. 
By Wa TER Monracu Gatti. 
On Marriage: a Criticism. By C. BLack. 
A National Want: a Practical Proposal. 
The Reform of the College of Surgeons. 
By Sir More_t MACKENZIE. 





THE FORUM. March. 50 cents. 


France in 1789 and 1889. 
By Freprric Harrison. 
War under New Conditions. 
y Gen. Henry L. Aszor. 
A Year of Republican Control. 
By Senator H. L. Dawes. 
The Relation of Art to Truth. 
By W. H. MAttock. 
Do the People Wish Reform? 
By Prof. ALBERT B. Hart. 
The Spectre of the Monk. 
By Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR. 
A Protest against Dogma. By Amos K. Fiske. 
The Right to Vote. By Judge A. W. TourGc&e. 
Western Menanges, y Prof. J. W. Giexp. 
The Practice of Vivisection. By C. E. WHITE. 














THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 





Amendments of the Factory Act. 
By Artuur A. BauMANN, M.P. 
Winter and Spring Exhibitions, i 
By Mrs. Henry Apy. 
Colliery Explosions and their Prevention: 
By C. Parxinson, F.G.S. 
The Yorkshire Dalesman. _By J. Dicktnson. 
Problems of Living :— 
I. The Cost of a Shorter Day. 
By Joun A. Hosson, M.A. 
II. Our Farmers in Chains. 
By'the Rev. Harry Jones. 
A Surrey Home. By Evetyn Pyne. 
Rabies and Muzzling. By A. SHADWELL. 
In Calabria. By CHARLES EDWARDES. 
A Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH. 
Home Rule for India. By H.G. Kreens. 
Politics at Home and Abroad. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2s. 6d. 


The Labour Movement. 
I. A Multitude of Counsellors, 
By H. H. Campion. 
II. The Case for an Eight Hours Day. 
y J. A. Murray MaAcpona.p, 
French Fishery Claims in Newfoundland. 
By the Hon. Mr. Justice Pinsent (of 
Newfoundland). 
Was I Hypnotised? By Hamitton Aipé. 
Continental and English Painting. 
By J. A. Crowe. 
Horseflesh. By Lees Know gs, M.P. 
On Justice (concluded). 
By HeRpert SPENCER. 
The English Conquest of. Java. By W.F.Lorp. 
Hunting at Gibraltar. 
By the Right Hon. Lord RipBLesDALez. 
Professor Huxley’s Attacks. 
By MICHAEL FLURSCHEIM, 
Noticeable Books :— 
I. By Mrs. HumMpHrY WARD, 
II. By W. J. Courtuorg. 
III. By W. S. Litty. 
IV. By H. G. Hewett. 
Ireland Then and Now. By T. W. Russett. 
Prince Bismarck. 
By Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 








LA NOUVELLE REVUE. 


March t. 
The Story of My Childhood. IV. (And in 
the rsth.) By M. Pierre Lori. 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro (Poet). 
lhe Statuettes of Myrina. 
The French City. (Second Part.) 
Martha Boretsky. (Conclusion). 
Political Crime and Misoneism; or, Fuertia 
in the Moral Sphere. 
The Man Without a Country. 
The Elections in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Black Christians. By M. pez WAILLY. 
The English Drama and Actors. 
A BC of German Politics. By M. Bonjour. 
The Rival Fleets. By Capt. Z, 
March 15. 
The Reformed Courts in Egypt. 
Frédéric II. as he Appears in his Correspond- 
ence and in Catt’s Biography. 
Symbolist Literature of the Present Day. 
Rousseau and Equality: Reply to Prof. 
Huxley. By ‘‘ Fercus.” 
Letters of Lord Beaconsfield. 
A Sanctuary: The Quimet Museum. 
Slavery and the Repeopling of the French 
Soudan. By Péroz. 
The Law Courts and the Poor. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
March. 50 cents. 
Free Trade or Protection ? 
By Senator J. S. MorriLi. 
The Question Clubs and the Tariff. 
By the Secretary ofthe U.Q.C. 
Coming Men in England. 
By Justin McCartny, M.P. 
Sir Wm. Thomson and Electric Lighting. 
By GeorGEe WESTINGHOUSE, Jr. 
Why am I an Agnostic? . 
y R. G. INGERSOLL. 
Family Life among the Mormons. 
Bya DauGuTER of BrigHAM YounG. 
“ Looking Backward ”’ Again. 
By Epwarp Bg.Liamy. 
Lively Journalism. By Max O’RE LL. 
Our Unwatered Empire. By Gen. N. A. MIes. 
The Limitations of the Speakership. 
By the Speaker (the Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed) and the Ex-Srzaker (the Hon. 
John G. Carlisle). 


LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 





March . 

An Artist’s Code of Honour. I. (And in 
the rsth.) By Ocrave FeviLuet. 

Studies in Religious History :—I. Christianity 
and the Barbarian Invasion; II. Was 
Christianity Responsible for the Fall of the 
Roman Empire? By M. Botssier. 

The Republic and the Conservatives. 

English Embassy in the Tenth Century: M. 
de Castillon at the Court of Henry VIII. 

“*Royer-Collard.” By M. Faqugt. 

Von Sybel and his History of the Founda- 
tion of the German Empire. 

March 15. 

An Artist’s Code of Honour. II. 

Europe and the Neutral States: Belgium and 
Switzerland in their Position to the Triple 
Alliance. 

Diplomatic Studies: End of the D’Argenson 

inistry : Campagne of 1746. 4 

Fire, Caloric, and Natural Warmth, according 
to Lavoisier. By M. BerTHELOT. : 

Rights of Property in Literature and Art in 
France and the United States. 

French Catholic Philosophy of the Nine- 
teenth Century: Chateaubriand and his 
“Genius of Christianity.” By M. P. JANET. 

A Recent Work on the United States. 

An Anglo-American Novelist, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. By M. Bentzon. 


“4 


esperar EVs 

















UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 1s. 


Our War Organisation of the Future. 
By Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Ditkg, Bart. 
The Pacification of Upper Burmah. (With 
Maps.) 
By Major-Gen. E. F. Coapman, C.B. 
Imperial Federation. (Works versus Words.) 
By Sir Gzorcz BapEN-PowgLL,K.C.M G., 


M.P. 
Has the Naval Defence Act Made Englanu 
Safe 
The Volunteers and Bisley Common. 
By Lorp Wanraag, V.C., K.C.B. 
Waterloo. Apropos of the Panorama. (With 
Maps.) By Col. J. F. Maurice, R.A. 
Lord Hartington’s Commission. 
Our Next Naval Need. 
By Admiral of the Fleet Sir Grorrrey 
Puiprs Hornsy, G.C.B. 





THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 3s. 6d. 


The Kreutzer Sonata: Count Tolstoi’s Un- 
published Novel. (//.) By E. J. Ditton. 
Sir Charles Dilke on the Problems of Greater 
Britain. By Frank Hitt. 
A Trip to Japan. (//2.) 
By ALFrep East and Harry QUILTER. 
The Gospel of Wealth. By J. O’C. Power. 
Kit Marlowe’s Death ; an Unacted Play. 
By W. L. CourTNEy. 
Musings in an English Cathedral. (/72.) 
By the DEAN of GLoucESTER, 
Poetry and Science. By GzorcE BaRLow. 
A Reminiscence of Rossetti. 
By W. M. Harpince. 
Verlaine. By Ep. Duyarpin. 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 3s. 6d. 


Prince Bismarck’s Position. 

The Origin of Right or Wrong. 

Thirty Years of Colonial Government. 

The Irish Union: its Legality. 

The Religion of the Semites. 

The Commission Debate. 

The New Round Table: Home Rule for 
Wales. By Right Hon. C. Ospokne 
MorGavn, M.P., Sir E. J. REep, M.P., &c. 

The Decline of Divorce. By E. R. CHAPMAN. 
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THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 





41.” 64. 
A Peep at Madeira. 
The Valley of the Mole. By C. G. Harper. 
Incident of the Crimean War. By Capt. 

Franklin Fox. 

Photography.—IV. By Walter E. Woodbury. 
Football and its Perils, By Percy Russell. 
Some Old and Rare Bibles, By F. M. Holmes, 
Public Speaking. By Thain Davidson, D.D. 


Amateur Work. 7 
The Mystery of Stationery Forwarding.—I. 
Alfred Bean. (Illus. 
American Organ Building.—III. T. L. 
Winnett. (Illus.) 
How to Turn Metal. Rev. J. L. Dwyer. 


(Illus.) ov 

Hints on China Painting. Rouge Dragon. 
Illus.) 

as Enamelled Bracket. The Mock Turtle. 
(Illus. 


Leather Work : a New Process. ‘‘ Malleator.”” 
(Illus.) 
Andover Review. March. 35 cents. 
Cre-ds as Tests of Church Membership. 
Wolcott Calkins. y 
The Problems of Pauperism. Amory H. Brad- 


ford. 

A Modern Preacher, Agostino Da Montefeltro. 
A. R. Willard. 

Prof. Allen’s ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards.” Prof. 
Smyth 


The Political Rights of Negroes. ; 
The Progress of the Discussion on Revision. 
A General View of Missions. VII. Madagascar. 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck. 
Argosy. 64. — 
Animal Disguise and Defence. By A. H. Japp, 
LL.D 


Fair Normandy. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
A Spiritualistic Photographer. 
The Antiquary. 1s. . 
Queen Ellzabeth and Her Portraits. By Hon. 
Harold Dillon, F.S.A. 
Holy Wells: Their Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hope, F.S A., F.R.S.L. (Con.) 
Itelian Archzolugy in 1889. By Rev. J. Hirst. 
The Mural Paintings in Pickering Church. By 
Rev. G. H. Lightfoot, M.A. 

The Barbary Corsairs. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. ( Ti) 

The Manor-House of South Wraxall. By Deane 
Thompson. (III.) p 

The Conference: The Preservation and Custody 
of Local Records. 

Asclepiad. March. 2s. 6d. 

On Death by Chloroform. 

Cycling and Physique. ae 

Alexander Monro and the Origin of the Edin- 
burgh Medical School. (With Portrait.) 


Atlantic Monthly. 1s. } , 
Some Popular Objections to Civil Service Re- 
form. By T. Morton. 
Trial by Jury of Things Supernatural. James 
B. Thayer. 
Belgium and the Belgians. Albert Shaw. 
Road Horses. H.C. Merwin. 
In Westminster Abbey. T. B. Aldrich. 
Over the Tea Cups. V. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
Baby. 4d. 
Ri orm. Dr. Campbell. 
Kindergarten System Explained. 
First Lesson in Arithmetic. 
Songs for Chikdren. 
Children’s Fashions. 
Bailey’s. 1s. 
Capt. E. R. Owen: Portrait and Sketch, 
Indian Birds. 
Our Lost Aquatic Supremacy 
Falls and Fair Fences. 
Tweed Salmon Fishing. 
Overriding Hounds. 


Blackwood’s. 2s. 6d. 


Scottish Home Rule, A.D. 1920: a Retrospect. 
Cricket v. Golf: a Comparison. By Horace 
Camping in the Canadas, Teneriffe. 
Silva i 
The Transvaal and its Goldfields: Impressions 
of a Recent Visit. 


Hutchinson. 
By A. 
hite. 
Exchange with India. (Conclusion) By J. S. 
Wood. 











Board of Trade Journal. March 15. 6d. 
New Customs Tanff of Victoria. 
Production of Indian Sugar. 
Mines and Fisheries of Canada. 


Boy’s Own Paper. 6d. 

arbicane & Co; or, the Purchase of the Pole. 
Jules Verne. 

The Boyhood of Alma Tadema. 

True and Startling Balloon Adventures. Rufus 
Gibbon Wells. 

The American Game of Football. S. Fyfe. 

Fossils and Fessil Hunting. T. E. Jones. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 7a. 
Arrivals at the “Zoo,” Some Recent. 
Beddard. 


F. E. 


English Mlustrated. 6d. 
Rowing at Oxford. W. H. Grenfell. 
Rowing at Cambridge. R. C. Lehmann. 
The Last Words of Don Carlos. Violet Fane. 
A =, of Highclere Castle. Elizabeth 
ch. 


Social Life in Bulgaria. J. D. Bourchier. 
Seals and Sealskins. Willoughby Maycock. 


Expositor. 1s. 

The Present Desiderata of Theology. Rev. 
ames Stalker. 

The Function of Trial. Rev. Samuel Cox. 

Recollections of Dr. Déllinger. II. Roman 
Difficulties. Rev. Alfred Plummer. 

The Language and Metre of Ecclesiasticus : a 
Reply to Criticism. Prof. D, S. Margoliouth. 





What is Bad Language? G, Turner. 

Letters from the Planets. Canal Life on Mars. | 

The Public Life of Public Men: What Does | 
the Prince of Wales Do? E. Goadby. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d. 
Celebrated Catastrophes. 
Some Queer Hobbies. 
Lord Randolph Churchill at Home. (IIl.) 
Forty years a London Detective. 
“—— Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
The ee oy ged Royal at Greenwich Observa- 


aT. ° 
The London Salvage Corps and its Work. 


The Centennial. Melbourne. Fed. 

Land Monopoly and its effect on Industry. By 
ay Hebblewhite. 

An Old World People; or Dutch Remains at 
the Cape. W. Basil Worsford. 

Reporters and their Work. Fred. H. Bathurst. 

The Maori Mecca and its Prophet. W. H. 
Triggs. 

Natural Science 
Robertson 

Labour in Australasia and its Relation to 
Labour in Great Britain. E. W. O’Sullivan, 
M.P., New South Wales. 

Australian Criticism and the Reaction against 


in Australia, J. Steele 


Gordon. Francis Adams, 
Century. 1s. 6d. 
The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. VI. 
(Illus.) Joseph Jefferson. 
The Slave Trade in the Congo Basin. (Illus.) 
J. Glave. 
Suggestions for the Next World’s Fair, 
Georges Berger. 
Italian Old Masters. Giovanni Bellini. (With 
two engravings.) W. J. Stillman. 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan. (Illus.) John 
La Farge. 
The Serpent Mound of Ohio, (Illus; and map.) 
F, W, Putnam. 
The Latest Siberian Tragedy. George Kennan. 
Aa Poetic Guild in Ireland. Charles de 
On the Fur Seal Islands. Charles Bryant. 
A World Literature. T. W. Higginson. 
Present-Day Papers : a Programme for Labour 
Reform. R. T, Ely. 


Chambers’s Journal. 8d. 
Bird-life of the Borders. 
German Colonies in the Holy Land. 
A Morning Walk in Bangkok. 
The Treatment of Criminals in the Past. 
Fresh Observations on Colour-Blindness, 
How Wars are Declared. 
Dueiling in Germany. By S. Baring-Gould. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer and 
Record. 6d. 


Buddhism in the Balance. Rev. G. Ensor, 

The Art of Evangelisation. Rev. W. R. 
Blackett. 

Church Missionary County Unions. Rev. G, 
A. Allen. 


Cornhill. 6d. 
Nature at Night. 
More Circuit Notes. 


Cosmopolitan. March. 25 cents. New York. 
Berlin, the City of the Kaiser, (III.) 
The Evolution of the Gondola. Herbert 
Pierson. 
ag 4 Codes, Savage and Scientific. (IHus.) 
m. H. Gilde 





re 
Easter in Jerusalem, (ill.) Frank G. Carpenter. 


Expository Times. 3d. 
The Study of ‘Theology at Cambridge. A Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 
Index to Modern Sermons. 


Gentleman’s. 1s. 
The Thin Red Line in the Oriflamme. John 
O'Neill. 
Ha! Ha! Hal Arthur Gaye. 
Book Fires of the Revolution and Restoration. 
J. A. Farrer. 
Beroalde de Verville. Arthur Machen. 
Little Tours in North France. Percy Fitz- 
gerald. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 6d. 
Mr. W. Flinders Petrie’s Discoveries in the 
“Fayum.” Mrs. Holman Hunt. 
The Empress Augusta: Sketch of her Life and 
Work. Countess A. von Bothmer. 


Good Words. 6d. 
The Impregnable Rook of Holy Scripture. 
Right fon W. E, Gladstone. 
The Sun. I. Sir R. S. Ball. 
Strugglers in Art. I. Jean Paul Laurens, 
Socialism : its History. Prof Flint. 


Harper’s, ts. 
The Merchant of Venice. (With 10 illustrations 
by E. A. Abbey.) By Andrew Lang. 
Thomas Young, “.D., F.R.S. (With portrait.) 
Rev. W. H. Milburn. 
The Great American Industries. IX. A Suit 
of Clothes. (Ill.) R. R. Bowke. 


Three Indian Campaigns. (Ill.) Gen. W. 
Merritt. 
The New York Maritime Exchange. Richard 


betsy f 
American Literary Comedians. (With portraits.) 
H. C. Lukens. 


Harper’s Young People. 6d. . 
Bovs Who Became Famous: Nelson. David 


Ker. 
School-days of the Presidents. G. J. Manson. 


Home Chimes. 44. mys 
Carlyle as a Literary Man. By David Sime, 
M.D. 


Illustrated Naval and Military. 2s. 62. 

Epochs of the British Army: The Epoch of 
Marlborough. _ f 

Compulsory Service for Great Britain. 

Some Russian Masters of Ordnance. 

The New French Armour-clad Amiral Baudin. 

Naval Warfare.—X. By Rear-Admiral P. H. 
Colomb. 

Smokeless Powder. 


Igdrasil. 64. . 
Ruskiniana. (Letters to Miss Metford and 
Mrs. Hugh Miller.) 
Influence of Reynolds on Ruskin. 
Socialism and Ruskin’s mga 3 
The Poet as Seer and Singer. By Jos. Skipsey. 
The Second Coming. By Hon. Roden Noel. 
The Nether Social World and its Hope. 
Irish Monthly. 6¢. ; 
** Russian Field.” D. Moncrieff O’Conor. 
The Life and Influence of St. Augustine. Rev. 
P. A, Sheeha. 
The Irish Cistercians of Mount Melleray. Rosa 
Mulholland. 


King’s Own, The. 64. 
Tne Opening of the Battle. 
the Bible.) 
Is the Creation Story a Fable? ' 
A True Incident ef Harem Life in the Anti- 
Lebanon. 


(Inspiration of 
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Knowled 
House Bho) and Bluebottles. F. A. Butler. 
Hindu Arithmetic. Frederick Pincott. 


Face of the Sky. Herbert Sadler. 
ee at its Kindred. R. Camper 
y- 


Leisure Hour. 6d. 
The Poetry of the Century: a Retrospect and 
Anticipation. John Dennie, 
The Sovereigns of a The Reigning 


_ of Portugal. ith portrait of the 

ing. 

Lord Napier of Magdala. (With portrait.) 
Lieut.-Col. J. Graham. 


Italian Explorers in Africa. II. Sofia Bompiani. 


Lippineott’s. 1s. 

Incidents in the Life of a Torres Straits 
Islander. Prof. A.C. Haddon. 
Things that May any Day Turn Up. Leonard 

. Bacon. 
Hamlet. Wilson Barrett, 
os af. me Recent Art Progress. Henry Btack- 


Mary” Woolstonecralt Shelley. Prof. C. H 


A Dead Man’s Diary (Chaps, VI.-VII.). 
The Spirituality of Marriage. G. T. Bettany. 


Little Folks. 6d. 
Hot Cross Bun. (Illustrated by Walter Crane.) 
Sar Visit to the Animals’ Hospiral. 
Noble Deeds of Noble Children. 
London and Some of its Wonders. 


Longman’s. 62. 


Music and Dancing in Nature. By W. H. 
Hudson. 

Miracle Plays. By Edward Clodd. 

The Procession of Spring. By A. B. R. B. 


Macmillan’s. 1s 

Early Land Holding and Modern Land Trans- 
fers. Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Work among the Country Poor. By the Author 
of a “ Real Working Man.” 

Poets and Puritans. J. G. Dow, 

The Man Who Was. Rudyard Kipling. 


Magazine for American History. March. 
Life oe York Fifty Years Ago. By Martha 
The Northern Boundary of Tennessee. By W. 
R. Garrett. 
Sir John Bowring and American Slavery. Hon. 
. K, Tuckerman. 
Hawthorne's First Printed Article. Kate T. 
Woods. 


Merry England. sts. 

Out of Munich. By Alice Meynell. With an 
Engraving of ‘‘ Suffer Little Children to Come 
Unto Met” By Fritz Von Uhde. 

A Dead Astronomer. By Francis Thompson. 

St. Patrick with St. Germanus in Britain. By 
Monsignor Gradwell. With [Ilustrations. 

The Stranger Within the Gate: Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson with the Trappists. By 
Vernon Blackburn. 

> gd of a Conversion. By the Rev. 


‘Missionary Review. March. Funk & Wag- 
n. 


Ss. 25C. ; 

Missions in Old Scotland. No. II. By Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D. 

The Boers and Missions. By Rev. Lewis 

rout. 

Moravian Missions Among the American In- 
dians. By Rev. D. L. Leonard. 

The Jew in the Nineteenth Century. By J. T. 
Stracey, D. 

The Roman Catholic Lay Congress of 1889. 
By Secretary F. F. Ellinwood, D.D. 

Nicaragua as a Missionary Field. By Rev. 
§. D. Fulton. 


Month. 2s. 

University Education in Ireland. 
Crisis. The Editor. 

The Scientific Work of Father Perry. Aloysius 
L. Cortie. 

Italy before the Railways. Rev. John Morris. 

John —. ae Navigator. 

Murray’s 

Medical Relief in London. By C. S. Loch. 

Five Months in South Africa. By Lady Fred- 
erick Cavendish. 

A Night with a Circulating Medium. By 
George Rae 


The Coming 








Nature Notes. March. 
The +: omc of the 5 a Rev. H. D. 
radon. 
be Beauties of Epping Forest in Danger. 
G. S. Boulger. 
Ostrich Farming. W. Tyndale and Miss A. M. 
Buckton. 


now h same Magazine. March. Boston, 


The ‘Supreme Court of the United States. 
James D. Colt. 

A Successful Woman’s Club. Caroline H. 
Stanley. 

The New South. Henry W. Grady. 

Chautauqua as a od Factor in y Life. 
(IMlus.) F. P. Noble. 

The Influence of John Calvin on the New 
England Town- Meeting. Arthur May 
Mowry. 

Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 
Tithes. By His Honour Judge Homersham 


Cox. 

Baptism for <" Dead. Part II. (Concluded.) 
By Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A. 

The Catacombs of S. ra (Illus.) By 
Rev. S. Baring- Gould, 

Mr, Morley’s New Redcat Inquisition in 
Matters of Religion. 


Outing. 6d. 
With Wheel and Camera in Normandy. (Tilus.) 
J. W. Fosdick. 
Melton Mowbray. Fox Hunting in the 


Merlin. 
W. Strunk and D. C. 


English Shires. 
Some Defects in Tennis. 
Robertson. 
Rowling for Women. Margaret Bisland. 
Bird Catching in Glengariffe. R, F. Walsh. 
— Racing in Great Britain in 1889. (lIllus.) 
F. C. Sumichrast. 


Parents’ Review. March. 6d. 
Infant Development. Dr. James Ward. 
Recitation the Children’s Art. Arthur Burrell. 
Our Daughters. 1.—Trained Nursing. Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick. 
The Age at which Science Should be Taught. 
The Evening Sky—March rsth to April rsth. 


Phrenclegien! Magazine. 6d. 
Henry M. Stanley (with Portrait). 
The Fowler Institute. 
Mesmerism : What it is, &c. 
Can there be a Science of roe ti 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. 
Some American Poets: J. G. Whttionn” (Illus.) 
S. Horton, 
The Children and the Church. 
Barrett. 
Adelaide. (Illus.) J. W. 
Psyche. March. 
pisodes in a Life of Religious Adventure. 
G. Chainey. 
Hermetic Papers. Edward Maitland. 1. 
Revelation the Supreme. 
Common Sense. 
The Supreme Potter and His Clay. Rev. John 
Pulsford. 


Quiver, The. 6d. 
The Huguenot Admiral. (Ill.) S. W. Hershaw. 
ci" some of our most Ancient Churches. 
(Til.) 


Reliquar 2s. 6d. 
Kirkstal ‘toy, Yorkshire. By W. H. St. John 


Hone’s Report 
Old Plate in the Tudor Exhibition. By J. E. 
Nightingale, F.S. 

Some Notes on the Woodwork of Hanmer 
See By the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
Local Nomenclature. Vield-Names. By the 

Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. 
The Powell Roll of Arms (¢ef, Edward III.) 


Edited by James Greenstreet. 
Roman Pavements at Aldborough. 


Scots Magazine. 
Physical Recreation. Alexander Wylie, of 


ordale. 
The Centenai af the Glasgow Sons of the 
= ee for “Church Union. A Church- 


4- Wilson 


Clergy. “ 


Seanad (by Advertisements.) 





Seottish Geographical Magazine. 
Border Lands between Geology and Geography. 
Duke of Argyll. 
be i Relief of the Globe. Hugh Robert 


ak California: Past and Present. Prof. 
. E. G. Blaikie. 
Scribner, rs. 
Tadmor inthe Wilderness. F. J. Bliss, (Ill.) 
The Rights of the Citizen. 1. As a House- 


holder. F. W. Whitridge. 

Electric Railways of To-day. Joseph Wetzler. 

In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. (Conclu- 
sion.) B. E. Martin. 

Wagnerism and the Italian Opera. W. F. 
Apthorp. 


Shipping World. 6d. 
he Readjustment of the American Tariff. 
Life-Saving Appliances. 
Salvage and Wreck Raising. VI. (IIl.) 
Engineers and Deck Officers. 
Sun. 6d. 
The Original Monte Cristo. 
C. O’Conor Eccles. 


The Origin at Progress of the Chinese Army. 
A. T Sibba 

Mrs. -* , of “‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” E. H. Barzia. 

Sunday at Home. 6d. 

Pilate. Dean of Westminster. 

Zinzendorff's Hymn. (Ill.) Rev. John Kelly. 

On Faith Healmg. II. Illustrations of Mind 
Power. A. Schofield. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 
Model Workhouse Schools. 
A Reform Movement in Italy. 

son. 
Roger Bacon. Archdeacon Farrar. 
The Travail of his Soul. Rev. B. Waugh. 

Sword and the Trowel. 3d. 

Baptizing at Isleham Ferry. C. H. Spurgeon, 
A New Faith. Theism in India. 
From ‘‘ Westwood” to Menton. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 
Temple Bar. 15s. 
John Kenyon and his Friends. 
On the Siguille da Bru. 
Dandyism. 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 
The Theatre. ts. 


At the Old Globe Playhouse. W. H. Hudson. 
Photographs of Mdme. Sara Palma and Mr. 
Ben Davies. 
Time. ts. : 
The Foreign Policy of Russian Tzardom. 


Frederick Engels. ’ 
The Horses of the Pampas. R. B. Cuningham- 
W. M. 


C. G. Furley and 


E. M.S. 
Rev. A. Robert- 


Graham. 
The Imperativeness of Legal Reform. 
Thompson 


Ireland’s Present Influence on Thought and. 


Literature. Justin M‘Carthy. 
A _ Revolution in Printing "hee 
Edward Aveling. 


Tinsley’s. 


Prof. Tyndall. (With portrait.) 
Ridge’s Food Manufactory. 


Woman’s World. 1s. 
Mary Davies at Home. Frederick Dolman. 


Linotype.) 


The Newhaven Fisherwomen. (Ill.) Mrs. 
Stopes. j : 
How to make a Dess. Miss J. E. Davis 
Work. 7d. 


The Dark Room and its Equipments. 

The Brooch, how to make it. 

Smith’s Work. 

Sign Writing and Lettering. 

Plain and Decorative House Painting. 

How to make a Piano. 

The Kaleidoscope : Its Construction and Appli- 
cation. 


WELSH MAGAZINES. 
Y Geninen (7ke Leek). Quarterly. 


Ancient Welsh Musical Instruments. By R. 
Williams, 
Welshmen in England. By Thomas Gray. 


Sketches of Welsh Authors :— 
“Vulcan.” By the Rev. Hugh Jones. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, 





It has been found necessary to restrict this index to periodicals published in the English lanzuage. 
leading Quarterlies and Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines, 








’ Ant., Antiquary C.R., Contemporary Review L.F., Little Folks P. M. Q., Primitive Methodist 
As., Asclepiad C.S.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal L H., Leisure Hour Quarterly 
A. W. Amateur Work D.R., Dublin Review Lip. Lippincott’s Monthly P.R., Parents’ Review 
A.R., Art and Literature E., Expositor L. M., Longman's Magazine Ps, Psyche 
A.M. , Atlantic Monthly E. H., — Historical Re- L.Q., London Quarterly Q.R., Quarterly Review 
A.Q., Asiatic Quarteriy fz zine L.§S., London Society Q., Quiver 
A.R., Andover Review E. L., English Illustrated Maga- Lue., Lucifer R. G. S., Proceedings of the Royal 
Arg., Argosy E.R., Edinburgh Review M., Month Ge» graphical Society 
Art J., Art Journal E. T., Expository Times Mac., Macmillan’s Magazine S., Sun 
Art R., Art Review & Forum M. Art., Magazine of Art Scots. Scots Magazine 
Ata., Atalanta Fi. Fireside M. E., Merry England Serib., Scribner’s Magazine 
B., Baily’s Magazine F.R., Fortnightly Review M. M., Murray's Magazine S.G. M., Scottish Geographical 
Bel.. Belgravia : F.Q.E., Friends’ Quarterly Ex- M. Q., Manchester Quarterly Magazine 
B. M., Blackwood’s Magazine aminer M.R., Missionary Review S.G.S. Proceedings of the Scotch 
B. 0. P., Boy’s Own Paper G. M., Gentleman’s Magazine N. A. R. North American Review Geographical Society, 
B. T. J., Board of Trade Journal G. 0. P., Girls’ Own Paper N.C., Nineteenth Century S.H., Sunday at Home 
C., Cornhill G.W., Good Words Nat. oy National Review S.M., Sunday Magazine 
Cen., Centennial Magazine H.C., Home Chimes N. E. M., New England Magazine S. R. Scottish Review 
C.F. M., _— s Family Maga- H.M., Harper's Magazine N. H., ” Newbery House Maga- S.T., Sword and Trowel 
H R., Homiletic Review zine St..N., St. Nicholas 
C. J., Chambers’ 's Journal H. Y. P., Harper’s Young People N.R., New Review $.W., Shipping World 
C. L.G., County and Local I. M., Irish Monthly 0., Outing i Time 
Government Mazagine I. N. M., Illustrated Naval and O.D., Our Day TD. Theatre 
C.M., Century Magazine Military Magazine P., Portfolio Tin., Tinsle 
C.M.I., Church Missionary In- iS. Industries Special Phren. M., Phrenologica Maga- U.S. M., United Servi vice Magazine 
telligencerand Record = * Indian Magazine U.R., Universal Review 
Cos., Cosmopolitan Igdrasil P.M. M., Primitive Methodist W.M., Worker's Monthly 
C.Q., Church Quarterly 4 Knowledge lagazine W.R., Westminster Review 
K. “ King’s Own W. W., Woman’s World 


All the articles in the 
Many more articles 


are indexed than can be noticed in the REVIEW OF REvIEWs, but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 


which the notice will be found, 


A r., Apr., 

Abbot, ky t. L., on War under New Condi- 
tions, F. Mar., 

/ delaide, P. M , April. 

Africa : Five Months in South Africa, by Lady 
Fred. Cavendish, M. M., April; Italian Ex- 
lorers, II., by S. Bompiani, L.H , April; Slave 
Trade in the Congo Basin, C. My April, 298 ; 
The Boers and Missions, M. R., Mar. 

Agostino, Padre, A Modern Preacher, A R., Mar., 


321 
Aidé, Hamilton, Was I Hypnotised? N. C., April, 


April. 


319 
Alaska Commercial Company, C. M., 
In Westminster Abbey, A. M. 


Aldrick, T. B., 
April, 314 

Amateur Work, April. 

American Industries, IX , H. M, April. 

Andover Review, Mar. 

Animal Disguises and Defence, Arg., ne 

Antiquary, Apr., 356 

Aquatic. Our lost Supremacy, B., Apri 

gy ty om Catacomb’ of’ Ste. priscilla, 

pri 

Argyll, Duke ot, Border Lands between Geo- 
logy and Geography, S. G. M., April. 

Aristocracy or “grea by Samuel Laing, 
C. R., April, 3 

Arithmetic, Hist, K., April. 

Army: Sir C. Dilke, “on Our War Organisation 

of the Future, U. S. M., April. 

Lord Hartington’s Commission, U. S. M., April. 








War under New Conditions, by Gen. H. L. 
Abbot, F., Mar., 320 

Epochs of the British Army, I N. M, April 

a ae Service for Great Britain, IN.M., 
pri 


Russian Masters of Ordnance, I. “7 M., April. 


Smokeless Powder, I. » Apri 
—— of European Armies, by W. M. Gattie, 
F. R., April, 316 


Origin and Progress of the Chinese Army, S., 


pril. 
Some Foreign Military Periodicals, 331 
Art Journal, Apr. » 349 
Art Review, Apr., 349 
Art: Strugglers in Art, G. W., April. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Discoveries in the 
‘‘ Fayum,” by Mrs. Holman Hunt, G. 0. P., 


April. 
Wiste and Spring Exhibitions, 1890, N. R., 


ril, 
ained East’s Trip to Japan, U. R., Mar. 
— Progress by Henry Blackburn, Lip., 
Apri 
Continental and English Painting, N. C., April, 


319 
Giovanni Bellini, C. M., April, 321; John La 
Farge’s Letters from Japan, C. M., April, 321; 
torr Heathfield, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
4 , April ; Portraits of Robert Browning, 
M. pel Ap ril; Misnamed Pictures in the 
Uffizi Gallery, M. Art. Te iy a pa and 
the Newlyn School, M 





Venetian Glass. M. Art., April; ‘The 
Passion of Uur Lord” at the National 
Gallery, M. Art.. April; E. Waterton, 
A.R.A., A. J, April; An Old English 
Homestead, Moreton Hall, 
Royal Academy Last Century, A. as 
Lyons Museum, A. J., April ; Landscape 
Painting in Japan, A. J., April ; New Move- 
ments in German Art, A. R., April ; Beyond 
the Verge, W. Crane, A. R., A pril ; E. Onslow 
Ford, A.R.A., P.,. April ; A Riodems Marine 
Painter, by P. E. Hamerton, P., April; 
Doulton Marquetry Ware, P., April. 
Asclepiad, Mar., 287, 356 
Astronomy: Face of the Sky, K., April; The 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich Observatory, 
yes S., April; Sir R. S. Ball on the Sun, G. W., 
pri 
= Evening Sky, Mar. 15 to April 15, P. R. 


Conal Life on Mars, C. F. > April. 
Atlantic Monthly, Apr., 303, 3 
Athletics, see under Siateg, “Football, Tennis, 
Bowling. 
Augusta, Empress, of Germany, G. 0. P. Apr. 
Australia: New Customs Tariff of Victoria, 
B. T. J., Mar. 
Natural Science, in Cen., Feb. 
ag and Reaction against Gordon, Cen. 


Adelaide, P. M. M, Apr 
Aveling, Edw., on the histieny T., Apr. 
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Baby, Apr., 356 
Bacon, Roger, by Archd. Farrar, S. M., Apr. 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo., on Imperial Federation, 
U , April. 
Bailey's Magazine, Apr., 356 
Ball, Sir R. S., on the Sun, G.W., Apr. 
Ballooning: True and = Adventures by 
R. G. Well, B.O P., A 
Bamboo, and its Kindred, XK Apr. 
— for the Dead, by Rev. J. W. Horsley, 
pr. 
Barlow, George, on Poetry and Science, U. R., 
+, Mar. 
Barnum’s Latest Idea, N. A. R., Mar., 296 
Barrett, Wilson, on Hamlet, Lip., Apr., 321 5 on 
~ Children and the Church, P. M. M., 
pr 
Baumann, A. A., on Amendments of the Factory 
Act, Nat. R., Apr., 318 
Belgian Neutrality in the next War, 292 
Belgium and the Belgians, A Shaw, A.M. Apr. 
320 
Bellamy. Edward, Looking Backward Again, 
N. A. R., Mar., 312 
Berger, George, Suggestions for the World’s Fair, 
C. M., Apr., 321 
Belgravia, April Sonnet to, N. E., Mar. 
Berlin, The City of the Kaiser, Cos., Mar. 
Bibles, Old and Rare, A 1., Apr. 
Biography, Christian Dictionary of, Nat. R., 
pr. 
Bird-catching in Glengariffe, 0., Apr. 
Bird-Life of the Borders, C. J., Apr. 
Bismarck, Character Sketch and Portrait 274 
Bismarck, Prince, by Sir R. Blennerhassett, N. C., 
308, .Apr., Position of, W. R. Apr. ; Fall of 
W. R., Apr., 317 
a“) Miss hicaihes, on Marriage, F.R., Apr., 


Blackie, Prof., on Scotch Questions, Scots M., 
Apr., 310; Poems to, 314 

Plackwood's Magazine Apr., 356 

Board of Trade Journal, Mar., 356 

Boating and ago Rowing at Oxford and 
at Cambridge, by W. H. Grenfell and R. C. 
Lehmann, E. I., Apr. 

Bowling for Women, _ M. Bisland, 0., Apr. 

Bowring, Sir John, and American Slavery, 

M. +, Mar. 

Boy’s Own Paper, Apr., 356 

Brackets, Enamelled, A W. Apr. 

Bradley, "Dean, on Pilate, S. H. Apr 

Browning, Robert, Portraits of, M. "art., Apr. 

Buddhism in the Balance, C. M. I., Apr 

Bulgaria, Social Life, by J. D. ace, E.L, 


Pr. 
Burmah: Pacification of Upper Burmah, by 
Major-Gen. E. F. Chapman, U. S. M., Apr. 


Caine. Hall, 
.R., Apr., 303 
Calabria, Nat. R., Apr. 
bag gr, Eeechare Past and Present, by Prof. 
E. G. Blaikie, S. G. pr. 
Canada: Mines and Fisheries, B. Tok: 


on New Watchwords of Fiction, 


Mar. 
France and Newfoundland, N. C., April, 319; 
and the Catholic Church, N-A.R., Mar., 299 


Canary Islands, C. J., Apr. 

Carlisle, Ex-Speaker, on the Li ae = the 
American Speakership, N. A. R., Mar., 

Carlyle, Thomas, as a Literary Man, H. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, his Seat at Highclere aa 


ee amily Magazine, Apr., 356 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Apr., 356 

Catastrophes, Celebrated, C. S., Apr. 

Catholic Church, Lay Congress of 1889, M. R., 
Mar., 299; in Canada, N. A. R., Mar., 299 

Celebrated Men, Fancies and Deeds of, C. J., 
Apr. 

Centennial, Feb., 355 

Century Magazine, Apr., 298, 311, 321, 356 

Chainey, G., Episodes in a Life of Religious 
Adventure, Ps., Mar., 304 

Chambers’s Journal, Apr., 256 








Champion, H. H., en a Multitude of Counsellors { 
(Labour Movement), N. C., Apr., 319 
Te Major-Gen. E. yo on the Pacification 
pper Burmah, U.S. M., Apr. 
Cha We Miss : R., on the Decline of Divorce, 
Apr., 289 


Character, Science of, Phren. M., Apr. 
Chateaubriand, Lover of, N. R., Apr., 317 
Coe ua asa New Factor in American Life, 


+» Mar., 301 
Children and the Church, by Wilson Barrett, 
P. M. M., Apr. 


aay Origin and Progress of the Army, S., 
pr. 


China Painting, A. W., Apr. 

Chinese View of Europe, 291 

Chloroform, On Death by, As., Mar. 

Christians, Were Early, Political Criminals? 288 

Christian, What isit to be? Y. M., Apr., 308 

aan Biography, Dictionary of, Nat. R., 
Apr. 

a A. H. Doulton’s Marquetry Ware, P., 
Apr. 

Church Missionary County Unions, C. M. I, Apr. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer and Record, Apr. 

Churchi'l, Lord Randolph, Biog., C. §., Apr. 

Circuit Notes, C., Apr., 320 

Civil Service Reform, zee Objections to, 

., Apr., 320; F., Mar., 320 

Citizen, Rights of, as a Householder, Serib., 

pr. 


Clabs: A Saag ee Club, by C. H. 
Stanley, N. F. M., 
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Dilke, Sir Charles, on the Problems of Greater 

Britain, by Frank Hill, U. R., Mar. ; on Our 

War ew of the Future, U.S. M., Apr. 

Dillon, E. oo siete novel, ‘* Kreutzer 

Sonata,”  R. be 

Russian M Sa Toes — 

Divorce (see under Marriage Laws) 

Dogma, zane against, by A. K. Fiske, F., 
Mar., 306 

Dogs: Rabies and Muzzling, Nat. R., Apr. 

Déllinger, Dr., Recollections of Rev. A- Plummer, 

, Apr., 307 

Doulton’s Marquetry Ware, P., Apr. 

Drama, (see under Theatres, Shakspeare) 

Duelling in Germany, C. J., Apr. 

Dutch in South Africa, Cen,, Feb. 


East, Alfred, His Trip to Japan, U. R., Mar. 

bas rnd in Jerusalem, by F. G. Carpenter, Cos., 

ar. 

Education (see also under Universities) : School 
Fees and Public Management, by Rev. 
Diggle, C. , Apr., 316; The Age at whi ch 
Science should be Taught, P. R, Mar. 

Eight Hours Day (see under Labour) 

Ecclesiasticus, Language Metre of Prof. Margo- 
liouth, E., Apr. 

Egypt, ustice in, 298 

Egypt, J Lighting, Present Position of, M. M, 
Apr.; Sir Wm. thon and by George 
Westinghouse, Jr., N. A. R., Mar., 304 

Electric Railway of To- -day, Serib., = “ = 

Elizabeth, Queen, Portraits of, Ant, Ai 

Engineers and Deck Officers, $. W. r 

English Illustrated Magazine, Apr. 





Coal, Discovery ‘near <a by Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins, C. R., Apr., 290 

College of Surgeons tow under Medical) 

Colliery Explosions and their Prevention, Nat. R., 
Apr., 318 

Colonies (see also under Imperial Federation) : 
Sir Chas. Dilke on the Problems of Greater 
Britain, by Frank Hill, U. R.. Mar. ; Thirty 
Years of Colonial Government, W. R., ” Apr. 

Colour Blindness. C. J., 

Congo: Slave Trade in a — Ba.in, C. M., 
Apr., 298 

Contemporary Review, Apr., 290, 303, 315, 3 

—" Industrial, by D. F. Schloss, 


S 
a 
<a Whelesale Society of London, C. S., 


r. 

Cornhill Magavine, Apr., 320, 356 

Cosmopolitan, Mar., 301, 356 

Courtney, W. L., Kit Marlowe’s Death: an un- 
acted Play, far. 

Cox, Rev. Sam., on the Function of Trial, E., 


Cralk, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), §., Apr. 

Crane, Walter, Beyond the Verge, A. R., Apr. 

Creeds as * as Tests of Church Membership, A R., 

ar., 306 

Crete: The Cretan Question, by W. J. Stillman, 
C. R., Apr., 375 

Cricket 'v. Golf, B. M., Apr. 

Crimean War, Incident of, A. I., Apr. 

Criminals, Treatment of, in the Past, C. J., Apr. 

Curzen, Hon. G. M., Leaves — a Diary on the 
Karun River, F. R, Apr. 

Cycling : Cycling and. Pines, As., Mar, 287 


Dandyism, T. B., Apr. 

Davies, Mary, Bieg., W. W., Apr. 

Davis, John, Navigator, M., Apr. 

Dawes, Senator H. L., on a Year of Republican 
Control, F., Mar., 301 

Dawkins, Prof. W. Boyd, on the Discovery of 
Coal near Dover, C. R., Apr., 290 

Dead Man’s Diary, Lip., Apr., 321 

Democracy or Aristocracy, by Samuel Laing, | 

+» Apr., 315 

Dicey, ‘Prof. A. B., Ought the Referendum to be 
introduced into England? C. R., Apr., 315 

Dictionary of = Biogra hy by Rev. A, 
Church, Nat-R., Apr. 4 





Diggle, Rev. J. & on School Fees and Public 
anagement, C. R., Apr., 316 








Evangelization, Art of, C. = IL, Apr. 
Excavator’s Extracts, C., Apr. 
Exhibition proposed for America, Suggestions for, 


C. pr., 318 
Explosions, Colliery, Nat. R., Apr. 
Expositor, Apr., 307,356 
Expository Times, Apr., 308, 356 


Fair Trade (see under Protection) 

Faith-healing, by A. Schofield, S. H., Apr. 

Farmers, Our, in Chains, Nat., Apr., 318 

Farrar, Archd., F. W., on the Spectre of the 
Monk, F., Mar., 293; on Roger Bacon, S. M., 
Apr. 

Fiction: The New Watchwords of Fiction, by 
Hall Caine, C. R., Apr., 303 : Idealism in Recent 
French Fiction, F FR. Apr., 316; Fisticuffs in 

Mar.; French 


Fiction, C., Apr. 
Fisheries: Canada, B. 
Claims in ote Stina N. Je, Apr., 319 
Fiske, A. K., A Protest against Dogma, F. 
ar., 306 
Flies and Bluebottles, K., Apr. 
Football and its Perils, A. 1, Apr. ; The American 
Game, by S. Fyfe, B. O. P., Apr. 
Fortnightly Review, Apr., 313, 386, 355 
Forum, Mar., 293, 296, 301, 303, 306, 320, 355 
Fossils and Fossil Hunting, by T. E.” Jones, 


. Apr. 
Fox- Hunting the English Shires, 0 Oo 
The New French Armour-Clad, I. N. M. Mé 


France : 
Apr. 
—_ in 1789 and 1889, by Fred Harrison, 
ar., 29) 
France and Newfoundland (see under 
Fisheries) 


vant 308 Empress, by M. Tissott, 307 
Free Trade (see under Protec ion) 


Gentleman’s Magazine, Apr., 356 
Geography: Borderlands between Geology and 
Geozraphy, by the Duke of Argyll, 8.6. M., 
Apr. ; the Vertical — the Globe, by H. 
R Hill, S. G. 
Geology: Borderlands between Geol 
Geography, by the Duke of Argyll, St. Me 


Apr. 
The P Worlds Age, Mac., Apr. 
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George, Henry, on Irish Purchase Scheme, N.R., 


Apr., 310 
German Colonies in the Holy Land, C. J., 


Apr. 

Germany, Empress Augusta, of, G. 0. P., 
Apr. 

Gibraltar, Hunting at, N. C., 319 

Girl’s Own Paper, Apr., 356. 

Gladstone, W. E., on the Impregnable Rock of" 
Holy Scripture, G. W., Apr., 284 

aa ig ae ee, Dean Gpsveds Musings in, 


U. R., 
Gondola, *Erclinion of, by H. Pierson, Cos., 


Geol "Words, A r., 284 
ee, W. , On "ninieg at Oxford, E. L., 
pr. 


Haggard, Rider, The World’s Desire, N. R., Apr., 
337 
9 the Town of the Pied Piper, M. Art., 


pr. 
ze eg P. Q., A Modern Marine Painter, P., 


Harper's Magazine, Apr., 356 

Harper’s Young People, Apr., 356 

Harrison, — on France in 178g and 1889» 
F., Mar. ” 296 

Hart, Professor A. B., Do the People wish Re- 
form? F., Mar. , 320 

Helpers, Our Association of, 274 

oe Castle, Seat of Earl of Carnarvon, E. I., 

re 

Hill, Frank. on Sir Charles Dilke’s Problems of 
Greater Britain, U. R., Mar. 

Hindu Arithmetic, K:, ra 

Hobbies, a Seo, C. S., bs 

Holland: Rotterdam aod PB utch Workers, by R. 
Heath, C, R., Apr., 

Hobmes. ‘Gin: Wendell, — the Teacups, by, 


A. 
Holy Welle thet sae. Ant., Apr. 
Home Art Work, A 
Home Chimes, i. °5 
Home Rats Circles: Chautauqua in America , 
- E. M., Mar., 301 
Home Rule (see under Wales, India) 
Hornby, Admiral poag ¥., on Our Next Naval 


Need 

Moneith, by Le “Knowles, N. C., Apr., 

ime of the Pampas, by R. B. Cunninghame 
Grahame, T., Apr 

Hestiey, Rev. J. W. » On Baptizm for the Dead, 

. H., Apr. 

Baswbelsare, Citizen pages of, Serib., Apr., 321 

Household Words, 

— Mary, Rises Se and Catholic, M. M., 


Huguenot, Admiral, Q., April 

Hunt, M olman, on. Mr. Revita Discoveries 
in the Pa ‘um,” "G. 0. P:; 

Baxter, Prof., by M. SN athoal N.'C., Apr., 

Hydrophobia Rabies and Muzzling, Nat. R., 
pr. 


Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, Apr., 
seit Federation, Sir George Baden-Powell on, 
India, Behe With, B, M., 

India: Home Rule, by H. G. yen Nat. R., 
Inde’ Bcieit in America, Three, H. M., 
Inderal Co-operation, by D. F. Schloss, C. R., 
Ifa” | Oy by Dr. J, Ward, P. R., 


Inge, Col., Why I am an Agnostic, N. A. R., 
far., 
Treland, ie also under Parnell aren 

Le ality of the Irish Union, 

Ireland, Pag and Now, by ue we —) 


N. C., » 319 
Ireland’s rrosaing Influence on Thought and 
Literature, by J. McCarthy, T., Apr., 285 
Land » Mr. H. George on, N N.R., Apr., 


310 
University Education, M., Apr. 


Italy : A Reform Movement, S. M., Apr. 
Italy Before the Railways, M., Apr. 


jem: English Conquest of, N. C. Apn, 3 

efferson, Joseph, Autobiograph y of, i M., 
Apr. 

Jew in the Nineteenth Century, M. R., Mar., 


299 
Journalism: Max O’Rell on Lively Journalism 
N. A. R:, Mar., 320 


Karun River, Hon, G,. N. Curzon, on, F. R., Apr., 
316 

Kennan, Goat, on the Latest Siberian Tragedy 
(Prisons), C . M., Apr., 286 

Kenyon, John, and his Friends, T. B., Apr. 

King and a : A Midnight Samant, 

, Apr., 

Kirkstall ae Report on, Rel., Apr. 

Knowledge, Apr., 3° 

Kreutzer Sonata, Novel by Count Tolstoi, 349 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


— B. E., on Charles Lamb, Serib., Apr., 
Medical : Reform of 7 ae of Surgeons, by 


Sir M. Mackenzie, ~ Apr., 313; Medical 
Relief in London, wre C. S. Loch, M. M., Apr. 
Merry England, Apr., 319 
Mesmerism Phren. iw, 2 Ave. 


Metal-Turning, A. W., 

Midsummer Night’s Son by Julia Wedgwood, 
C. R., Apr. 

Millionaires, (see under Wealth, Gospel of) 

Miracle Plays, L. M., Apr. 

Misonéism, 305 

Missionary Review, Mar., 297, 299 

Missionary Review of Reviews, 297 

Missions; Missions in Old Scotland, by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, M. R., Mar., 29 ; Moravian Missions 
among the American Indi ians, i R.; Nicara- 
gua asa Missionary Field, M. R,, Mar; 
Madagascar, A. R., Mar. 

Mole River, Valley of, A 1., Apr. 

Monasticism ; ; The Spectre ar the Monk, by 
Archd. Farrar, F., Mar. 





Labour Questions: Industrial Co-operation, by 
D. F. Sctloss, C. R., Apr., 315 ; Rotterdam and 
Dutch Workers, by R. Heath, C. R., Apr., 315; 
Amendments of the Factory Act, by A. A. Bau- 
mann, Nat. R., Apr., 318; Cost of a Shorter 
Ly oe ies Apr., 318; The Sweating System, 

by D. F. Schloss, F. R., Apr., 317 

Programme for Labour Reform, C. M., Apr., 311 

A Multitude of Counsellors, by H. H. Cham. 
pion, N. C., Apr., 29 

The Case for an tiie t Hours Day, by J. A. M. 
Macdonald, N. C., Apr., 319 

ay in p hat hing a an Home, Cen., 

‘eb. 
Laing, Samuel, Aristocracy or Democracy, C. R., 


Pr-, 315 ' 
Lamb, Charles, by B. E. Martin, Serib., Apr., 


321 

Land: Early an and Modern Land 
Transfer, Mac., Apr. 

—_ Monopoly ; its Effect on Industry, Cen., 


Feb. 
= Andrew, on the Merchant of Venice, H. M., 


i caoiaibie The, Case in gag = 
The World s Desire, N.R., A 
— om, Ha, Ha, Ha, 3 x <7 G. M., 


patie Work: Malleator, A. W., Apr. 

Legal Reform, Imperativeness of, by W. M. 
Thompson, T., Apr. 

Lehmann, R. C., on Rowing at Camdridge, E. I, 


Pr. 

Leisure Hour, Apr., 294 
Linotype, by Edw. "avin. T., Apr. 
Linton, Mrs. Lynn, on Literature Then and Now, 

F. R., Apr., 316 
Lispinco'e s Broothly, Apr., 321, 357 
Literature, Then and Now, by Mrs. 
Linton, F. R., Apr., 316 


Lynn 
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Monro, Alex., and the Origin of the Edinburgh 
Medical School, As., Mar. 
Monte Cristo, The Seal S., Apr. 
Montenegro, The Prince of, as Poet, 302 
Month, Apr., 357 
Morgan, Usborne, on Home Rule for Wales, 
. Apr., 300; On Disestablisnment, N. R., 
Apr., 217 
Morley, John, His new gy Inquisition in 
Matters ef Religion. N. H., Apr. 
Mormonism: Family Life among the Mormons, 
N. A. R., Mar., 393° 
Mortgages, Western, by Prof. J. W. Gleed, F., 
ar. I 
Murray’ s Paheaeies, Apr., 357 
Music: Wagnerism and 
Serib., Apr., 321 
The Uld Poetic suild in Ireland, C 
Music and —e in Nature, by wv 
son, 


Muzzling and Rubies, Nat. R., Apr. 


Italian Opera, 


Apr. 
My! ud- 


Napier, Lord, of Magdala, by Lieut.-Col. J. 
Graham, L. H., Apr. 

National Review, Apr., 318, 355 

National Want, A., F. R., Apr., 317 

Nature at Night, C., Apr., 320 

Nature, Music and Dancing in, L. M., Apr. 

Nature Notes, Apr., 357 

Navy: Our War Duprentien of the Future, by 
Sir C. Dilke, U.S Apr.; Has the Naval 
Defence Act made England Safe? U. S. M.: 
Apr.; Lord Hartington’s Commission, U. S. M., 
Apr.; Our Next Naval Need, by Adm. Sir G. 
Phipps Hornby, U S. M.. Apr.; Naval Warfare, 





A ‘< at Lasanse, by T. W. Higginson, 


so 
Little "Folks, a 357 
al Records, Preservation of, Ant., Apr. 
Longman’s Magazine, Apr., 377 


Looking Backward again, N.A . R., Mar. 312 


M‘Carthy, Justin, on Ireland’s Present Influence 
on Thought and Literature, T., Apr.. 285; on 
Coming Men in England, N.-A. R., Mar., 309 
Mackenzie, Sir Morrell, on the Reform of the 
College of Surgeons, F. R., Apr., 313; On 
Smoking and the Voice, N. R., Apr., 307 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Apr., 310 

Madeira, A 1, 4pr. 

Magazine of geen History, Mar., 357 


Ma; veg - of a 
( The "Rohan of Art to Truth, 


Mallock, W. 
F., Mar., 30 
Manning, Car inal, Dr. Déllinger on, Ex., Apr., 
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Maori Mecca and its Prope, Cen., Feb. 
Margoliouth, Professor D. S., on Ecelesiasticus, 





Irish Monthly, Apr., 356 


by Rear-Adm. P, H. Colomb, I. N. M., Apr.; 
The New gn ‘Armour- Clad, Amiral 
Baudin, 1.N. M., 

Negroes, Political , of, A. R., Mar; 


Forum, Mar. 

Nelson, Lord, H. Y. P., Apr. 

Newbery House Magazine, Apr., 357 

New England Magazine, Mar., 301, 357 

Newfoundland, France and (see "under Fisheries) 

Newhaven Fisherwomen, ., Apr. 

New Review, Apr., 309, 310; 317, 355 

Newspapers (see under Journalism) 

New York, Life in, Fifty Years ago, M. A. H., 
Mar. 

New York Maritime Exchange, H. ., aa 322 

Nicaragua as a Mission Field, M. R. 

Nineteenth Century, Apr., 308, 31985 

Noble Deeds of Noble Children, *, — 

Normandy : With Wheel and Camera in, 0., Apr. 
C. W. Wood, on, Arg., Apr. 

North American Review, ‘. 293, 296, 299, 304, 
309, 312, 355 

Novels (see under ‘o_o 

Nurses, Trained, P. R,, Mar. 


Old Testament and its Critics, by Principal Cave, 


ey Apr. C.R., Apr. i 
Marriage and Marriage Laws: Decline of| Ollivier, Emile, on Berlin Conference, N. R., 
Divorce, by Miss E. R. Chapman, W. pr., 317 
Apr., 289; A Criticism on Marriage, by Miss C.| O*Rell, Max, on Lively Journalism, N. A. R., 
ack, P. a, Apr., 317; Spintuality of Mar-| Mar., 320 
iage, Lip.. Apr., 289; A Woman's Plea for Organ Building, AmericanyA. W., Apr. 
Polygamy, ue . R., Mar. 9 293 Outing, Apr., 357 
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Inpex (continued). 
ts’ Review, Mar., 
Parnell Sesame a. The Debate on, 
W. R. Apr. ee as 
sm and the Poor Laws: 
— Schools, § M., Apr. 
The Problems of, A. R. Mar., 313 
Perry, Father, Scientific Work of, M., Apr., M.E., 
v 
dean Hon. G. M. Curzon on the Karun 
River, F.R., Apr., 316 
Photography, IV., A. 1., Apr. 
Phrenological Magazine, Apr., 357 sis“ 
Fowler Institute, Phren. pr. 
gp agen be a Science of Character ? Phren. 
M., Apr. 
Pierson, Dr. A. T., on Missions in Old Scotland, 
M. R, Mar., 297 
Pinsent, Mr. Justice, on Newfoundland Fisheries, 
N. C., Apr., 319 . 
f the Century, ennis, 
Peery a4 "aha ry 1 oe by 
George Barlow, U. R., 
Poets and Puritans, Mac., “i. 
Poor, The, (see also under Pauperism): Work | 
among the Country Poor, Mac. Apr. 
Portfolio, Apr. 
Portugal, The King and Royal Family of, L. H., 
Apr., 294 
Portuguese Possessions in Africa (Map), 295 
Power. J. O'Connor, on the Gospel of Wealth, 
ar. 
Presidents, American, School Days of H. Y. P., 
Apr. 
Press, (see under Journalism, Linotype). 
Primitive Methodist Magazine, Apr. 
Printing: the Linotype, by Edw. Aveling, T., 


Model Work- 


Apr. 

5 sal Russian (see under Russia) 

Problems of Living, Nat. R., Apr. 

Protection: the Gladstone-Blaine Controversy, 
by Senator J. S. Morrill, N. A. R., Mar. (see 
also Tariff under United States), 320 

Psyche, Mar., 304 

Public Speaking by Dr. T. Davidson, A r., 
Apr. 


Question Clubs and the Tariff, N. A. R.,'Mar., 273 
Quiver, Apr., 357 


Rabies, Muzzling and Nat. R., Apr. 

Railways, Electric, Serib., Apr. 1) 312 

Rawnsley, Rev. H. D., Sunlight or Smoke, C. R., 
Apr., 315 

Recitation, the Children’s Art, P. R., Mar. 

Recreation, Physical, Seots, Apr. 

Reed, Sir E. J., on Home Rule for Wales, W. R., 
Apr., 300 

Reed, Speaker, on the ggg of the American 
Speakership, N. A. R., 

Referendum: Ought it to +7 introduced into 
England? by Prof. A. V. Dicey, C. R., Apr., 
315 

Reform: Do the People wish Reform? by Prof. 
A. B. Hart, F., Mar. 

Revelation, the Supreme Common Sense, P. S., 

ar. 

Revision, Progress ot Discussion on, A. R., 
Mar. 


Richardson, Dr. B. W., on Cycling and Health, 
As., Mar., 287 

Ridge’s Food Manufactory, T. M., Apr. 

Right and Wrong, Origin of, W. R., Apr. 

Rodd, Rennel, In Classic Waters, Mac., Apr. 

Rose Gertrude, Sister, C., Apr , 314 

Rosset, D. G., Reminiscence of, 
Mar. 

Rowing at Oxford and at Cambridge, E. I., 
Ap r. 

Ruskiniana, Ig., Apr. ; 
Ig., Apr. 


U. R., 


Influence of Reynoldson, 


Russia: Foreign Policy of Russian Tzardom, by 


Engels, T., Apr. 
The Latest siberian Tragedy (Prisons), by G. 
Kennan, C. M., Apr., 2 


Stepniak on Russian Arctic Prisons, N. R., 
Apr., 317 


Salvage and Wreck-raising, VI., S. W., Apr. 

Salvage Corps of London and ‘its Work, Cc. S., 
Apr. 

Santa Claus Society, H. W., Apr., 310 

Schloss, D. F., on the Sweating System, _ * 
Apr., 316; On Industrial Co-operation, C. R., 
Apr., 315 

School Fees and Public Management, by Rev. 
J. R. Diggle C. R., Apr., 316 

Shréiner Olive Portrait 266 ; Allegory, N. R., Apr., 
321 

Science (see also under Astronomy, Geology, &c.) 

Scientific Work of Father Perry, M., Apr 
The Age at which Science Should be Thught, 
.» Mar. 

Scotch Church, Proposed Union of, Scots, Apr., 

310 


| Scots Magazine, Apr., 310, 357 
| Scottish Geographical Magazine, Apr., 357 


Scottish Home Rule, 1920, B. M., Apr. 
Scribner’s Magazine, Apr., 
Seals and Sealskins, by W. 4 E. I., Apr. ; 
Fur Seal Islands, C. M., Apr., 321 
Semites, Religion of, W. R., Apr. 
Sermons, Index to Modern, E. rT so, = 5 aot 
Serpent Mound of Ohio, C. M., Ap Tr, 
Shakespeare: The Midsummer Night's Dream, 
.R., Apr., 315 
The Merchant fo Venice, by Andrew Lang, 
H. M., Apr 
Hamlet, in Wilson Barrett, Lip., Apr., 321 


Shaw, Albert, Belgium and Belgians, A. M., Apr., 


320 

Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft, Lip., Apr., 321 

Shipping World, Apr., 357 

Shirley, James, by A. é Swinburne, F. R., Apr., 
316 

Shoshone Falls, C. M , Apr., 321 

Siam, Bangkok, C. J., Apr. 

Siberian Prisons (see under Russia) 

Signal Codes, Savage and Scientific, by W. H. 

ilder, Cos., Mar., 301 
Slave Trade inthe Congo Basin, by E. J. Glave, 
. M., Apr., 298 

Smoking, Effect of, on Voice, by Sir M. Mackenzie, 
N , Apr., 309 

Socialism (see also under Labour Questions, Co- 
operation, &c.); History of, by Prof. Flint, 
G W., Apr.; And Teaching of Ruskin, Ig., 
Apr. 

aad of the United States, N. A. R., 

Spence, Dean H D. Re ; Musings in an English 
‘Cathedral, U. R., Mar. 

Spencer, Herbert, on a tice, N. C., Apr., 319 

Spiritualism: A ya with the Circulating 
Medium, M. M., 

Spiritualistic trode Arg., Apr. 

Sport: Fox-Hunting in the Enelish | ye 0., 
Apr. ; Hunting at Gibraltar, N. C., Apr. 

Spurgeon, C. H., Baptizi at Isleham Ferry, 

<i  Bko to Mentone, 


Ss. & 7 A» 3085 from 
S. & 
Spring, i M. 


Stanley, Henry i Phren. M., on 
Stationery Forwarding, A. W., 
—" on Russian Arctic Bs N. R., Apr., 


and the Russian Drama, A. R., 


pr. 
Stillman, W. J., on the Cretan Question, C. R., 
_ -» 315; On Giovanni Bellini, C. M., Apr., 


Sine: Production of Indian Sugars, B. T. J., 


a7 

Sun, The, Sir R. S. Ball on, G. W., Apr. 
Sunday at Home, Apr., 357, 

Sunday Magazine, Apr., 

Supreme Potter and his a, Ps., Mar. 
Surgeons (see under Medical) 





Russell, T. W., on Ireland, N. C., Apr., 319 


Surrey Home, A, Nat. R., Apr. 
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Sweating System, by D. F. Schloss, F. R., Apr., 
316 
Swinburne, A. C., on James Shirley, F. R., Apr. 


316 
Sword and Trowel, Apr., 306, 357 


Tadema, Alma, Boyhood of, B. 0. P., Apr. 

‘Tadmor in the Wilderness, Serib.. Apr., 321 

Tel-el-Kebir: Serjeant Palmer Contradicted, N.C., 
Apr., 319 

Temple Bar, Apr., 

Tennis, Some Delects i in, 0., Apr 

Tennessee, North Boundary of, PM. A. H., Mar. 

Theatre, The, Apr., 357 

Theatres and the Drama (see also under Shak- 
speare): American Literary Comedians, H. M., 


Apr.; the London Stage, by O. Crawfurd, 
F.R., Apr.; at the Old Globe Play- House, 
Th., Apr. ; Miracle-Plays. by Edw. Clodd, 
L. M., Apr.; Hamlet, by Wilson Barrett, Lip., 
Apr., 321. 


Theology, Study of, Fax naan eae E. T., Apr. ; 
Desiderata of, E., Apr. 


Things that may any Day Turn up, Lip., Apr., 
321 
Time, Apr., 28s, 357 


Tithes, N. H., Apr. 
Tolstoi, Count L. » ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” novel 
by, U. R., Mar 


The Story of the “Month, The Kreutzer Sonata 
(with Portraits), 349 

Poem to 

Letters from 


Transvaal and its Gold-fields, B. M.. Ap’ 


Torres Straits, Incidents in the Life of an 
Islander, Lip. ; -~ ~ 

Trade Piracy, C. J., 

Trappists, Irish, in leatona, I. M., Apr. 

Trial, the Function of, Rev. S. Cox, Apr. 

Tyndall Prof., T.M., ‘Apr. 

United Service Magazine, Apr., 357 

United *tates: The Supreme Court, by J. D. 
Colt, N. E. M., Mar.; The New South, by H. 


W. Grady, N. E. M., Mar.; Influence ‘of John 
Calvin on the New England Town Meeting, 

: , Mar. ; A Year of Republican Control, 
by Senator H. L. Dawes, F., Mar., 301 ; The 
Right to Vote, by Judge A. W. Tourgée, F., 
Mar., 320; The Limitations of the Speakership, 
by Speaker Reed and ex-Speaker Carlisle, 


N. A. R., Mar., 320 5 Re-adjustment of the 
Tariff, S. W., ‘eg ; Question Clubs and the 
Tariff, N. A. R, Mar., 273; The Unwatered 


Empire, by General N. A. Miles, N. A. R., 
Mar., 

Universal Review, Mar., 355 

University Education in Ireland, M., Apr. 


Verville, Boroalde de, by A. ae G. M., Apr 

Verlaine, by E. Dujardin, U. R., Mar. 

Verne, Jules, Barbicane = Co., or the Purchase 
of the Pole, B. O. P., 

Village Life in England, ‘tee. April, 3 

Vivisection, Practice of, by Caroline E White, F., 
Mar., 320 

Voice, Effect of Smoking on, Sir M. Mackenzie, 

. R., Apr, 309 

Vohinteers aa Bisley Common, by Lor! Wan- 

tage, U , Apr. 


Waiters and Restaurants, M. M., Apr. 

Wales :: Home Rule, by G. Osborne ee Sir 
E. J. Reed, and others, W.R., Apr., 

Wales, Prince of, Biog., C F.M.,, Apr. 

Wantage, Lord, on rol Volunteers and Bisley 
Common, U. s. M., 

Wars: How they are Teckoet, C. J., Apr. 

Waterloo, Apropos of the Panorama, U. S. M., 


Apr. 
Waugh, Rev. B., The Travail of His Soul, S. M., 
Apr. 
= Gospel of, by J. O’Connor Power, U. R., 
i] 
Welsh Magazines, Apr., 321, 357 


Westinghouse, George, Junr., on Sir Wiliam 
— and Electric Lighting, N. A. R., Mar., 





Wostminster Abbey, T. B. Aldrich, A. M., Apr., 
314 
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Invaluable for all Throat and Chest Affections, 4 Pine Ha.:st on the Ay. 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice. One of the ’ 

Physicians to the Prince of Wales says :—‘‘ Nothing 
gave my patient so much relief as Stern’s Pumiline,” 
Price 1/1} and 2/3 per Box. 









The most efiectual Inhalant for ai: Lung and Throat 
Affections, Bronchitis, Influenza, &c. Gives immediate 
relief. Over 700 Testimonials. Sir Morel Mackenzie 
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rR a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Eprs has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
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COMFORTING 


It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
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with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”— The Civil Service Gazette. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 
IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS DISPLAY OF COPIES OF CELEBRATED WORKS OF 
@he Great Masters 
From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
HER MAJESTY’S COLLECTIONS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 
ee Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of A t. 


“AUTOTYPE: A DECORATIVE & EDUCATIONAL ART. 


See new Pamphlet (40 Pages, with Illustrations). Free by Post to any address. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE (186 pp.) Free per Post for SIXPENCE. 


Tae AUTOTYVTPYPET COMPANY, LOnvpDown. 


- CHARLES H. KELLY’S NEW BOOKS. 




















By Canoe and Dog Train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians. By EGERTON RYERSON YOUNG. Introduction by Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse. With Photographic Portraits of the Rev. E. R. Youngand Mis. Young, and 32 Illustrations. Fourth Thousand, imp. r6mo. 3s. 61. 
‘*As we turn page after page of this book, we meet with crisp and even humorous incidents, thrilling escapes, privations patiently borne, graphic sketch«s 
of native life and character, and, best of all, evidence on all hands of the power of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.”—/d/ustrated Missionary New. 


ie The Sabbath for Man: An Inquiry into the Origin and History of the Sabbath Institution. With a Consideration of its Claims 
Laat upon the Christian, the Church, and the Nation. By the Rev. WILLIAM Spiers, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Credentials of the Gospel: A Statement of the Reason of the Christian Hope. By the Rev. JosePH AGAR BEET. Fourth 
Thousand. Demy 8vo. Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. Cloth, gilt-lettered, 2s. 6d. 
** An uncommonly interesting production. The matter is digested with admirable skill, and the expression is clear and precise.— Christian World. 


Noon-Day Addresses delivered in the Central Hall, Manchester. By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 
Cloth, gilt-lettered, 1s. 6d. 


“‘ Characterized py breadth of thought and clearness of exposition.” —Manchester Examiner. 


_ CHARLES H. KELLY, 2, Castle St., City Road, E.C., and 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GOVERNMENT PusLications | NOVELS BY + 


He ieee AMELIA E. BARR. 
— EYRE & SPOTMSWOODE,| moo... 


—— Fmd light.” —Scotsmaz. 
* _ “In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefuiness of style, and 
East Harding Street, London, E.C. i" perfect mastery over her characters, Mrs, Barr can hold her own Aen any 
iving novelist.” —Glasgow Herald. 
There are few among our living fictionists who have the mastery of a 


more vivid narrative Style than Mrs. Barr, or can group their characters 
more effectively.”—Scottish Leader. 














































ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
BILLS UNDER DISCUSSION IN BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 











e MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CIVIL SERVICE PAPERS. In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly 
ee “CHALLENGER” REPORTS. Crown 8vo., cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
= GEOLOGICAL MEMOIRS, RECORD WORKS. 
go> KEW BULLETIN. 
He SOIENCE AND ART, EDUCATIONAL, ORDNANCE SURVEY, AND Woven of Love and Glory. 
GREENWICH OBSERVATORY PUBLICATIONS. Feet of Clay. 
STATE TRIALS, REVISED STATUTES. The Household of McNeil. 
BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL AND RETURNS. In Spite of Himself. 
FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. A Border Shepherdess. 
&., &¢., &c. Paui and Christina. 








See er ERE 











The Squire of Sandal Side. 
i The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
i SUBSCRIPTIONS Single DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS Between Two Loves. 
re Received for various Series. Pa Opened for |. mall A Daughter of Fife. 
e., Full 1 li- pers 8 a, at Be ’ ‘ arr 
~ poten er on appli Supplied. Amsoants, og Books sent Jan Vedder’s Wife. Also a Cheap Edition, ts. 6d. 

















Lists on application, Selected Catalogue, post free, 6d. 
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'Y, ISAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60'S PUBLICATIONS. 
af MR. HENRY M, STANLEY’S GREAT BOOK, 
“«fIN DARKEST AFRICA, 
4 F Being the official publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of EM/N, Governor of Equatoria. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS have all been made from Mr. Stanley’s own Notes, Sketches, and Photographs 
and are in the hands of the best English and French Draughtsmen, amongst whom are Mr. WaL1ER WILSON 
Mr. SypNEY P. HALL, Mr. Montzgarp, Mr. Riou, Mr. Forrestier, Mr. WERDMULLER, Mr. SCHONBERG 
The engraving is in the competent hands of Mr. J. D. Cooper and M. Barsanr (of Paris). 

MAPS.—There will be Three Large Maps and fourteen smaller ones. 

































T. 
i. CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA” will be published in Two Demy 8vo. volumes of over 500 pages each, in handsome 
cloth binding, and will contain aa 3 be oy s and Maps as enumerated above. Price B2 Ze 
There will also be an DE LUXE in Two Small! Quarto Volumes, limited strictly to 250 copies for Great Britain, each copy 
numbered and SIGNED BY MR. TSTANLEY HIMSELF, the Text on best Hand-made Paper with the Illustrations specially priated from the Wood 
Bis Blocks on Japanese Paper, and Mounted, with extra Illustrations. In Very Handsome Binding, price BLO AOs. vert. 
S. 61. , 1c 
ste} NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. STANLEY’S BOOKS. 
Vew * * 
The CONGO, and the FOUNDING of its FREE STATE. A Story of Work and Exploration. 
_ 2 vols. demy 8vo. with over 100 Full- Page and smaller Illustrations, 2 large Maps, and several smaller ones. Cloth extra, 215. 
“Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given to the world two of the most remarkable books of travel and adventure. . . . and this second 
urtt work is in every respect by far the more interesting.”—Athenaum 
a. HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
firs With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 
- *,* The UNABRIDGED EDITION, superior in paper and binding, and with the Originai Maps, price 7s 6d., can still be obtained 






# “Iti is incomparably more lively than most books of African travel."—Saturaay Review. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map and 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 
*,* The UNABRIDGED EDITION, superior in pape: and binding. and with the Original Maps, price 12s. 6d., can sul! be obtained. 


MY “KALULU : Prince, King, and Slave. Crown 8vo. cloth 2s 6d ; gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


“The book is extraordinarily fascinating. and will be read by every one. man cr boy. with breathless interest from cove: to cover.’ —Fenny 







































Illustrated Paper. eres aed A =e ts 
> NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo. Fancy Boarvs, @-; CrorH UNIFORM, “me: 
e Lorna Doo .- « By R D Brackmors The Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and | By Frank R. Stockton 
Far from “the Madding Crowa co « «6»)| CROs HMarov Mrs. Aleshine; and the paepenans Author of “‘Rudder Grange.” 
Senior Partner .. .. .. oe ee ge BERS Riposic Cripps, the Carrier... .. » R. D. Brackmore 
Clara Vaughan .. Sos ee ce “pe OR DB -Riacueens Trumpet-Major eget |e went Se ag 
of The Guardian Angel es 4, Quiver Wenveit Hotmgs | Dred ee ee te ee! ge ge wee ER eee 
. Her Great Le and other Stories ee 9. Mars. Wacroro. The Vasty Deep .. os ce ce co eo pp STUART CUMBERLAND. 
id Some One E oe eo gs Bins Cuoxge Daisies and Buttercups ve. ee ae ae gp A Oe 
“Be The Mayor of “castorbridge « ss es»; THOS Harpy Guild Court .. .. ve ee es es 4, GEORGE MacDona.p. 
ry Adela Cathcart se es yp GeoRGE Macponacc 
fa *,° To te foliowed 63 others. 
ers 
TT THE CHOICE SERIES: 
SEA Ss O EEING CHOICE EDITIONS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS IN 
rd e PROSE AND VERSE. 
y ILLUSTRATED WITH 30 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 





By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Drawn by C. W. Cope, R.A.. T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 


. Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A.. G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
Uniform New ana Cheaper Edtiion, Crown Svo., half-veather, | C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, C. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, Harrison W eir, 


gilt tof, price 3s. 6a. each. Charles Keene, John Gilbert, &c 
Uniform 8vo. Velumes, cloth elegant, reduced to 1s. each, now ready. 

















An Ocean Free Lance. B Strange Voyage. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. | Milton’s L’Allegro. 
A Sea Queen. A Sailor's Sweetheart. Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Q y's Eleg y 

The Lady Maud. The Wreck of the “Grosvenor.” | Tennyson’s May Queen. Rogers’s(Sam) Pleasures of Memory 
My Watch Below. Little Loo. Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets, 
Jack's Courtship. | John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. | Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes. 

The Frozen Pirate. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Elizabethan Poets. 

= Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. | Wordsworth’s Pastora] Poems. 
“ That richly-gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W, Clark Russell, Additional Double Volume, price 2s. 

whose knowledge, imagination, and graphic power, each being excellent of BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
its kind, unite in a marine style which has no modern parallel.” —Daily 4 » Pepi 7a : 
Telegraph. “Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet.” —A thincusn, 











London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, Lid., St. Duustau’s Honse, Fleet Street, B.C. 






















ADVERTISEMENTS- 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 





READY EARLY IN MAY. 


LONDON PIcTURES.& 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Richarv Lovett, M.A., author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” ‘‘ Irish v.ctures,” &c. Profusely Ilustrated. 


Imperial 8vo. 
This work carries out the purpose that has lon 


8s. cloth boards, gilt edges; 25s. morocco, elegant. . ; 
been entertained of adding a well illustrated book on London to the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Series, 


Obviously, only the best known buildings and most familiar phases of London life can be included in the limited sp :ce of one of these volumes. No 
labour has been spared to obtain correct illustrations, and to ensure accuracy in the letterpress. 


MODERN IDEAS OF EVOLUTION : 


As Related to Revelation and Science. 


By Sir J. Witttam Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., author of ‘‘ Acadian Geology,” ‘‘ The Chain of Life 


in Geological Time,” ‘‘ Egypt and Syria : their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History,” &c. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 
In this volume Sir William Dawson discusses in a calm and philosophic spirit the leading positions of the rival modern theories of evolution. He 


_ shows by conclusive evidence that we are by no means compelled to admit that the case for evolution is established. 


He shows that while science has 


yeason to be grateful for the facts ascertained, revelation has yet nothing to fear from the mutually destructive views of the present followers of Darwin 


“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By 
the late Rev. S. Manninc, LL.D. With over 100 Engravings. New 
and greatly improved edition. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth boards, gilt 
edges ; 25s. full morocco. 

*‘Dr, Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly in- 
teresting style ; and his facts help us to understand Judz and its cities more 

“completely than any amount of mere declamation.”—Daily News. 


THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., 
author of “The Handy Natural History,” &c. With many Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“ Few writers have done so much to familiarise boys and girls with the 
simple facts of natural history as Mr. Wood, for he always painted the in- 
habitants of fields, forests, and rivers from actual eye-witnesses, and pressed 
home his lessons by cheery anecdotes sure to be remembered.” — The 

ic. 


MARY LOUISA WHATELY: Her Life and Work. 


By her Sister. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo- 2s. cloth boards. 





THE GIRL’S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. Containing practical help on 
subjects relating to girl-life when out of doors or when absent from the 
family circle. Edited by CHartes Peters. Profusely Illustrated, 4to, 
8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“An excellent compendium of open-air games and exercises.”— 

Saturday Review. 

‘*A splendid book fora gift to any damsel above ten or twelve years old. 

A really valuable repertory for the intelligent and practical.”—T7he 

Guardian. 


HOME HANDICRAFTS. Edited by Cuartes Perrrs, Editor of “The 
Girl’s Own Outdoor Book,” &c. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. , 

The object of this book is to show intelligent girls how to use their 
hands beneficially upon such handicrafts as Repoussé Brass Work, Tile 

Painting, Bookbinding, &c. ; 


ONCE UPON A TIME; or, The Boys’ Book of Adventures. Illus 
trated. © 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 





PENNY BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


48. STANLEY'S AFRICAN EXPEDITIONS. 
With many Engravings. 


47. WAITING TO BE LOVED; or, My Own Little Girl. 
By P. A. Brytu. _ Illustrated. 





LONDON: 56, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





REDUCED FROM 64s. 


THE 


TO 2s. 


“PROVERBS OF WALES.” 





6d., IN RED CLOTH. 


A COLLECTION OF WELSH PROVERBS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS SIDE BY SIDE. 





A FEW UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS: 


From The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.—‘‘I th: ; . i 
every work which like yours tends to illustrate the history and Se siceeet cadets albu tc SF sereciate 


From He: 


Taylor, Esq., Town Clerk, Flint.—‘‘ Your book supplies a want I have long felt. 


Would that Welsh History and Welsh Literature 


generally was published with an English translation side by side, it would then have a far wider circulation, and Wales and the Welsh and their language 


would be better known and appreciated than th ” 
From John Mackay, 4 ct ge 


be popular.” 


$q-, Newport, Mon.—‘‘I have pleasure in enclosing cheque for £1 in payment for five i ‘W 9 
Though not much of a Welsh scholar, I appreciate the pithiness and terseness of thO ancient sayings of the Spaee. rng og neg sgh 


I have no doubt your collection wil] 


From John Morris, Esq., 20, Water Street, Liverpool.— I am much pleased with the book.” 


From E. J. Newell, Esq., The College, Dumfries Place, Cardiff.—‘‘I have found your collection of ‘Welsh Proverbs’ 


number have an individuality and a freshness that are very charmi 
them accessible not only to Welshmen, but to se itp ak: Ss 


most interesting. A large 


ow me as an Englishman to thank you for presenting them in a form which make 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON’S BOOKSTALLS, 





‘<<NO BETTE R FOOD EXISTS.??—London Medical Record. 





Already Cooked—requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Alken Hanbury 


INFANTS’ 


FOOD. 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Ch 
is required for the formation of firm flesh and Done. laren, = a vee. fo gael 
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SWAN SONNEN 


SCHEIN & CO. 





HISTORY OF THE, CIVILIZATION OF THE 


ited by S. G. C. MippLeMore. A. New Edition. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 573 pages, Large 8vo., 
. 6d. A Series of Papers by Edward Clodd, Canon Rawlinson, 
St. C. Boscawen, J. Legge, S. Beale, Isab. Bird, Sir A. Lyall, 
Dr. Leitner, F. York Powell, Oscar Browning, J. A. Picton, Dr. Ed. 
White, J. Clifford, W. Pollard, Fred. Harrison, W. S. Lilly, D. 
Naoroji, F. Pincott, M. Joseph, J. M. Robertson, A. P. Sinnett, 
Sir Fred. Pollock, G. W. Foote, Dr. Croskey, Stanton Coit, C. Voysey, 
and Sixteen other leading Specialists on the Forty Principal Ethnic 
Religions, Christian Sects, and Philosophic Creeds. 

#5 A remarkable compendium of religions.” —Liverfool Post. 

“A bird’s eye view of the field, which will enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the relations of the various systems, and to form an intelligent 
conception of what is involved in the study of Comparative Religion.” 

—Birmingham Post. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY: Uncollected Writings of. With Preface and 
Annotations by JAMES HoGcG. 2 vols., each of 350 pp., with Portraits. 

“ All is interesting and welcome.”—Saturday Review. [12s. 

BROWNINGS MESSAGE TO HIS TIMES: His Religion, Philosophy, 
and Science. By Epwarp Berpog. Witha New Portrait, and three 
Facsimile Letters. 35. 6d. 

“ Distinctly helpful to the student of Browning.”—Glasgow Herald. 

SCHOPENHAUER’S WORKS. Translated by T. Baitey SAUNDERS, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. each. 

x. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other essays. (From the “ Parerga.”) 
Second edition. 

2. THE WISDOM OF LIFE (‘‘Aphorismen zur Lebensweisheit,” PartI.). 

3 COUNSELS AND MAXIMS (“ Aphorismen,” Part II.). 

Reviewing (1) the Scofsan says it is “‘a vigorous translation of Schopen- 
hauer’s minor, but at the same time most popular, writings. . . . Excellent 
and suggestive reading.” The Literary World says:—‘‘In this modest 
volume we have a selection of very readable essays by the famous 
pessimistic philosopher, clothed in good intelligible English.” 

, CIAL SCIENCE SER 

. Wok and Wages. Prof. THoro.tp Rocers. 

. C.vilisation: Its Cause and Cure. Epw. CARPENTER. 

. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. ScHarrte. 

* Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.” 

. Darwinism and Politics. D.G. Rircniz, M.A. 

. Religion of Socialism. Brtrort Bax. 





. Ethics of Socialism. Betrort Bax. 
. Drink Question. Dr. Kare Mitcue tt. 


RENAISSANCE. 3y Jacop BurcKHaRDT. Translated and 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo., 15s. 
Second Edition, 5s. 50 copies on Japanese paper, 7s. 6d. 

THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY: A Companion to the 

Lake District. By Prof. W. Knicut. With 56 original Illustrations 

of Lake Scenery by Harry Goopwin. 

‘The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the 

scenery.”—Times. _“‘This handsome and seductive volume. Nothing 
could be better than Prof. Knight’s commentary.” —Saturday Review. 


With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cuts. 

COURT LIFE UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS. Ey Hussrt Hatt, 
F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. Large 8vo., 15s. 

“ Really a delightful book. It contains the results of a close study of 
the administrative, judicial, and social institutions of England at a most 
critical period. Pleasantly written and handsomely illustrated.”—/i 
oY Education. “ A surprisingly successful reproduction of life in the reign 
of Henry of Anjou. Of striking interest and genuine value.”—Scotsman. 

A Modern Satire. 

MORGANTE THE LESSER: dis Notorious Life and Wonderful Deeds, 
3y Sirius. 

*« There is something of the humour of Defoe and Swift about this curious 
book.”"—[/anity Fair. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. E. ErpMann. Translated b 
several English and American scholars, and Edited by Prof. W. S. 
HouGu. I. Ancient and Medieval, 15s. II. Modern, 15s. III. Since 
Hegel, 12s 

‘* A splendid monument of pati-nt labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment. It is scarcely too much to predict that for the library 
of the savant, for the academical student whose business it is to be primed 
in the wisdom of ages, and for the literary di/ettante, who is nothing if not 
well up in things that everybody cought to know, these volumes will at once 
become a necessity for purposes at least of reference, if not of actual study.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


1ES. Each 2s. 6d., scarlet cloth. 
8. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. M. MacMILLaANn, 
. England’s Ideal, &c. Epw. Carpenrer. 
. Socialism in England. Sipney Wess, LL.B. 
. Bismarck and State Socialism. W.H. Dawson. 
. The French Revolution. E. Betrorr Bax. 
. Charity Moy yey C. S. Locn, Sec. Char. Organ. Soc. 
. Crime and the Prison System. W. Doucias Morrison, of H.M. 


*Will be ready very shortly. [Prison, Wandsworth. 


Swran Sonnenschein & Co., London. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready. 

A Naturalist among the Head-Hunters, Being an account 
of Three Visits to the Solomon Islands in the Years 1886, 1887, and 
1888. By C. M. Wooprorp, F.R.G.S., 5. Sixteen Full-page 
Illustrations and Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

Edited by J. Scorr Kettie, Librarian, Royal Geographical Society : H. 
J. Macxinprr, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of 
Oxford ; and E, G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 

John Davis, Arctic Explorer and Early India Navigator. 
By CLrements R. Markuam, C.B, F.R.S. Sixteen Original Illus- 
trations and Twelve Maps. 300 pp., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

‘It is a spirited, readable account of a most noteworthy man.” —Satur- 
day Review, 

Palestine. By Major C. R. ConpErR, R.E., Leader of the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. Twenty-six Illustrations and Seven 
Maps. 280 pp., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

“Tt is charmingly written, contains much information in a convenient 
form, and is well illustrated by woodcuts and maps.”—A theneum. 


Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, FLEetT STREET, E.C. 


By the Author of “ Gov's Provipence House.” 


Mrs.G., LINNAUS BANKS’S POPULAR NOVELS, 


‘Convenient in size, clear in type, and low in price.”"— North British Mait. 
Price 2s. 6p. each; with Frontispiece. 
IN HIS OWN HAND: A Story of the Midlands. 
FORBIDDEN TO WED. 
SYBILLA, and other Stories. 
THE MANCHESTER MAN (Sixth Edition). 
STUNG TO THE QUICK: A North Country Story. 
GLORY: A Wiltshire Story. 
CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK: A Lancashire Story. 
MORE THAN CORONETS. 
WOOERS AND WINNERS; or, Under the Scars. 
THE WATCHMAKER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 
THROUGH THE NIGHT: Tales of Shades and Shadows. 


‘*This writer deserves to be read.” —A thenenm. 


Mancuester: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON. 
Lonvon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





INTEMPERANCE |! 
THE DEMON! 
STRONG DRINK! 


“DRINK CRAVING” and the “LIQUOR HABIT” 
promptly and permanently CURED. All interested in this 
demoralizing SOCIAL EVIL and personal DISEASE should 
read Pamphlet (2nd edition, just published) by practising 
Physician. Full details and instructions, which never fail, post 
free, 3 /- from Publishers, 


1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 
And Seventeen other Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


W™. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


'i[ w]:] ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


4 s 1 
4A Als SOLE ADDRESS? 
MN CMe: 110, High Street nearManchester Sq. London, W. 





HAMILTON & CO., 376, Argyle Street, Glasgow. 
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THE PATENT RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 





3/6 ~<@ 7 3/S 


i i i k for any length of time. 
f the holder affords absolute security against leakage, and preserves the In 
enone geen corrode or get out of order, being made entirely of hard vulcanite. 


FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6; WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED GOLD PENS, 5/- & 12/6 EACH. THE 
Sold b 


y all Stationers. _Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


“ISOBATH” (ONSTANT-} EVEL |NKSTAND . os 


(Patented). Constructed on a New Principle, securing unique advantages. ! eee : THI 
Has a large Reservoir of Ink, secure from dust and evaporation, and a small Dipping Well in which the | = ee with tk 
ee Ink is always maintained at the same level. Self-acting, and requires no attention. as a hithert 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL FORMS. ADAPTED FOR ALL CLIMATES, ¥ ’ uy retain 
Prices from FIVE SHILLINGS to TWO GUINEAS. di SS Exp 
Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, Ec. C3 from I 























\ : be obt 
: The 
JARVIS—CONKLIN, _ | 70 a 
COMPANY 
MORTGAGE TRUST ’ Pea 
UNITED STATES & LONDON, Sunday Times says :—“ Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eee £1,287,000 ERADICATE, tO CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
Phi neg ee £309,000 ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The *A pe 
. - ah , rs ° ’ - er . Py 
Assets: £1,336,000. medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds + is 
i ffi 1 ncies throughout the Western up and tones the system.” Book (128 pages), 
i y 23 @ agencies roug . ° . a 
Sates, y some Missestppt River to the Pacific Coast, for investment of | with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly z 
money <4 Insurance Companies, Banks, Trust Companies, Solicitors, and cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is points 
vestors. — 
sl com pow assets are officially audited by the Bank pr ska ad 3 lbs.), post free 8 stamps. : 
States of New York, C cticut, Massachusetts, and Missouri. 
_ oy heoreg gape pe ce asad, Sloot for five or ten years, and F C R U SS E :. L 
receives moncy on Deposit for fixed terms gag Khar sata . x 5 
—«s Woburn House, Store-St., Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
— om = 1 i j | 
1d ‘ ) 
K d 
(ONE OPERATION ONLY). i 
7. No Size, previous Preparation, or Skilled Labour required. Dry ina 
few minutes with surface equal to French Polish. 
Recommended by eminent sanitary authorities as a floor covering, saving carpets, 
dust, damp, and labour. Make shabby furniture brilliant by the application of one coat ‘. 
only, to represent Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Dark Oak, Rosewood, Satinwood, Ebony. ; 
Bottles, post free, 9d. and 1/3, Cans—Pint, 2/-; Quart, 3/6; Half-Gallon, 6/- : ; 


Gallon, 10/*. Cans and Carriage Free. Write for Circular, with Testimonials and fu 
particulars MANUFACTURERS: 


T. S. JACKSON & SONS, | 
VARNISH MAKERS, 


199, Borough High Street, London, S.B. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Or from Colourmen, Ironmongers, Grocers, Druggists, Stores, ‘‘ Whiteley’s,” &c. 


Sawe 30 per Cent. and buy 


SHIRTS«* COLLARS 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND—THE HOME OF LINEN MANUFACTURE. 
TAAFFE & COLDWELL’S 


Celebrated ““‘ PERFECTA” SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


50 named on account of their Perfect Fit. Are made of the most durable Longcloth and Pure 
rish Linen, the purchaser saving a large profit by buying direct from the manufacturers, in all 
sizes, or to special measure or pattern, 

A SAMPLE SHIRT sent post free for 5/6. Equal to those usually sold at 7/6. 
Send size of Collar and Chest Measure. 

Four-fold Irish Linen Collars, 1/9, 2/9; extra quality, 3/9 per half-doz., post free. Old Shirts refitted with new 
Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckbands, 2/3 and 2/9, post free. 

TAAFFE & COLDWELL, Shirt Tailors, 81, Grafton St., DUBLIN. 
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Head Ofice—No. 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Trustees : 
T 


Sir ROBERT JARDINE of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. 
JOHN COWAN, Esq., of Beeslack, Mid-Lothian. 


Tue Ricut Hon. LORD WATSON 
THE 52nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at EvinsurcGu on 26th March, 1890. The following are the results reportec 


The New Assurances completed were £1,023,179. 
Being for the 16th year in succession above a Million. 
Premiums in year, £612,192. Total Income, £893,109. 
The Expenses were under ro per cent. of premiums, or 54 of total Income. 


| 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


London Ofice—17, KING WILLIAM STREET, } 


z 
Le 


A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 

A. CAMPBELL, Esq., of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 

of Thankerton. 

] for the year:— 
itions*) were £312,705. 

s which participated. 


The Claims of year (including Bonus : 
* These averag 7 per cent. on A 
The accumulated Funds now exceed.Seven Millions, 
Their INCREASE, the largest in any one year, was £476,999. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 
| which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was instituted in 1937, 
with the object of giving to the AssureEp the full benefit of the Low Premiums, 
hitherto confined to a few of the Proprierary OrFices, while at same time 
retaining the WHOLE Prorits for the Policyholders. 


Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these | 
premiums will not only secure greatly LARGER AssuRANCES from the first, | 


but, by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund 
from loss, may in many cases provide EvENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can 
be obtained under the more usual system of high premiums. 


The Rates of Premium are so moderate that at most ages an 
Assurance of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly premium 





] AGE. : as 
During life . , 6* 
| 21 payments . 2:35 4h 


instead of £1,000. OR, he may secure 


excess being equivalent to am immediate and certain Bonus of 20 te 
25 pr cent. 

The whole profits are divided among the Assured on a system at once 
safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives; no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss to the common fund. 

The surplus reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,0 
which two-thirds were divided among 9,384 Policies. Policies 
first time (with a few unimportant exceptions) were increased, acc 
duration and class, from 18 or 20 to 34 percent. Policies which had 
at previous investigations were increased in all by 50 to 80 per cent. 


air 
Si 


| upwards. 


LES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 


—— 
42 


wees. 
| £214 9 
> 2 3 


7 


35 
6 10 
o 2 


(The usual non-farticipating rates differ little from these premiums. } 


*A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of 420. 158. 
41,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27. 


his premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 on! 
138. 4d., being thus free of payment after age 50. 


t At age 40, the premium ceasing at age 60, is for £1,000, £33. 148. 2d.—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. 


the premiums have ceased the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits 
To professional men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


] 


"he arrangements as to surrender, non-forfeiture, free residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and early payment of claims, as on all ot 
c ai 8 * " ? paren ull arly pay , on all othes 
oints ractice, are conceived entirely n the interests of the Members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests, 
points of p ’ y ’ & i 
icies, as a rule, are WORLD-WIDE after five years, provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
‘olicies, ’ J s 3 


Copies of the Report for 1889, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may 


be had. 
JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Jana: 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secreta 





Sold only in 1 02, packets, 2 oz. boxes and 4 oz, TINS, 
Which keep the Tobacco always in Fine Smoking Condition. 
BEAUTIFULLY COOL. 


Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


SMOKE PLAYER’S 


‘ 


‘UlL pue jyoxoeG Auone 
urutv}uod syayoud ur f*92p *sa10yg ‘sjstuodorqo | 
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REQUIRES NO HEATING. 


MARK YOUR LINEN 


———__—_& “WITH ye —__—— 


°° MELAN WY L..’’ 


Oh al AAI ad! Yah td l Cah taf tal hl Ah! tld lh afd I fl taf dl tot 


IN ONE BOTTLE, READY FOR USE, 


WITHOUT MIXING. 


Warranted Indelible, and Harmless on any fabric. 


Of Stationers and Chemists everywhere, or post free for 13 Stamps from the Inventors and Sole Makers, 


COOPER & Co.. 
5, 6, & 7, SHOE LANE, LONDON. 





NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 


NO DISEASE. 


NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 


NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE, 
NO DISEASE. 
NO DISEASE. < 
NO DISEASE. 


OONSEED 
BITTERS 








Is the BEST, SAFEST, CHEAPEST, 
and MOST MARVELLOUS of 
all MEDICINES on the Earth, for 
the BLOOD, LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, HEART, and NERVES. 

The result of twenty- ove years’ careful 

study and test by the Authors, 
Powetr & Co. Swinpon, who hive SAVE i 
THOUSANDS from E ARL Y GRAVES, and 
who have RECEIVED TWENTY-EIGHT 
THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS, | proves 
that this great compound of Moonseed and 
other mighty healing agents is the only 
MEDICINE known to man that can at all 
times be depended upon in building up the 

relaxed nerve fibres, and restoring the most 
re ittered constitution, however overtaxed 
and abused. 

MOONSEED BITTERS STAMPS OUT 

ALL DISEASE. 


Cf all Chemists, in Bottles at 4s. Cd. 
and 2s. 9d. 
is. saved by the large size. 
Or post free from 
A. E. POWELL & CO,, 
SWINDON, WILTS. 
Pamphlets post free. 
le Wholesale Agents ; Messrs. EDWARDS, 
Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 


CAUTION.—Beware of stuff offered as 
Moonseed Bitters at less than 4s. 6d. or 


2s.od. We warn you not to buy it. 


HOOPING-COUGH. 


FRioche’s Werbal Embrocatien. ¢ 
THE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE WITHOUT INTERNAL MEDICINE 


The EMBROCATION will be found effectual in cases of CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, and LUMBAGO. 


‘105, Devonshire Street, Mile Fr 

“Messrs. Eowarps & Son, Queen Victoria Street a 

© Gentlemen,-- Having suff-red severely from Bronchitis, I was recom. 
mended by a Physician at the London Hospital to try * Roche s Embroca- 
i easure to let you know | have used the ‘ Embrocatio 
with good result, and shall in future recommend the same to any of my 
friends who should be suffering from the same complaint. - Iam, Gentlemen 
yours truly, G. A. Dorwoop. 

Sold by most Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonie; 

and Abroad. Price 4s. per Bottle. 
Sole Wholesale Agents— 

W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 








FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
New Zealand, 1832; Calcutta, 1884; London, 1885; New Orleans, 1358, 
Southern States, 1886. 





Non-Mercurial. 

For Nearly EHalf a Century this Powder has sustained an un- 
rivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies 
as the Best and Saresr Article for Cleaning SILVER and 
ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6 each. 





MARSALA WINE. 


FINE OLD FULL-BODIED WINE 


VIRGIN MARSALA. Light, delicate, very dry wine. 


self vintage - 


VERY OLD SELECTED. 


Finest dninilics soft, insitiaie wine ° 


Per doz. 

- ‘ 18/- 
Finest selected ; 

17/- 


eo.) & ie 


The above excellent Wines, of Madeira character, are the finest made in Sicily. Those who 
want a sound, wholesome wine at a moderate price for general use will like them, 


SAMES SMITH & CO., 


LIVERPOOL: 
MANCHESTER : 





26, Market Street. 


37. NORTH JOHN STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM: &3, High Street. 
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ELECTRICITY cvrsus MEDICINE. | 


| 


















And the mild continuous current 
speedily invigorate the debilitat 
nerve and muscle of the bo 
received from all classes of society amply prove t 
Electropathic Belts have completely cured thousands of men and women in all parts of the world, most 
of whom have obtained no relief from medicine, and many of them had been pronounced by their 
} family doctors as positively incurable. 


READ THE FOLLOWING CONVINCING TESTIMONIALS 


Which are entirely unsolicited, and are indiscriminately selected from the thousands of satisfactory reports received. 








EVERY MAN AND WOMAN SUFFERING FROM 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, NEURALGIA, 


IMPAIRED VITALITY, 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, TORPID LIVER, 
INDIGESTION, KIDNEY DISEASES, ORGANIC DISORDERS, FUNC- 
TIONAL DERANGEMENTS, &c., and 


THIS GENUINE APPLIANCE IS VERY COMFORTABLE TO WEAR 
it imperceptibly generates wiil naturally and 
i i assimilation, give strength to every 





ly, ¢ 





and t 1 





and rheumatic pains, 
r of unsolicited testimonials we have 
at we do not exaggerate when we say that Harness’ 


It seems, and is, a 


The originals may be personally inspected at the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., 
and all who are able to call should doso without delay. They can at the same time see the Belts scientifically tested, 


and examine the extensive and interesting premises, appliances, and improved methods of treament. 











A BARRISTER’S OPINION. 


F. ArTHUR SiBty, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, 
I (Cantz writing from 
Haywardsfield, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
says:— ‘‘I must testify to the wonderful 
effect of your Electropathic Belt treatment. 
My vital energy was so low that I was quite 
incapacitated for work of any kind. I have 
now regained all the vigour, both of body 
and of mind, and am completely restored to 
health.” 















LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


Davip Woops, Esq., 2, Spring Villas, 
Ilkestone, ‘‘ Jan. 5, 1889.—I have felt much 
better since I have worn your Electropathic 
Belt. t 





Whereas life was burdensome before 
wearing it, I can now enjoy myself, and 
think life worth living.’ 





A _CLERGYMAN’S OPINION. 





DELIVERANCE From PERPETUAL PAIN. 


The Rev. Wittiam Joun EvcGe 
Holy ‘lrinity, Upper Tooting, § 
“* Having f me three years or more st 















ylerable, 
Harness’ 
Belts, on the 16th of August 
last, which from that day forward I have persistently 
worn without intermission except at night. After 
three or four weeks the sciatica left me, and not 


full-power Klectrop ith ‘ 













-C 
conscious of the existence of a sciatic nerve! This 
deliverance from almost perpetual pain, which at 
times amounted to torture, I cannot but ascribe to 
your Electropathic Belt, and I feel bound thus 
to give public expression to my gratitude.” 





EXTRACTS. 


Mr. W. Reap, Kilvarock-stre:t, Queen’s 
Park, W., writes: ‘* Mar. 25, 1889—I have been 
completely cured of my painful Sciatica by 
wearing Harness’ Electropathic Belt.” 
Joseru Korn, Esq., Wilton-street, Liver- 
pool, writes: ‘* July 29, 1889—The intense 
nervousness from which I have suffered has 
left me after wearing your Electropathic 
Belt during fourteen d r 


days. 
INDIGESTION. 

Miss M. A- CLark, 41, Southfield-street, 
Nelson-lane, writes :—*‘ Your Electropathic 
Belt has effected a remarkable change for 
the better. I feel quite a different person 
altogether.” 3 

Mrs. E. Hover, 3, Arthur-street, Cam- 
bridge, writes: “ F 28, 189g0—I feel a 
great deal better since wearing your Electro- 
pathic selt.”” 








WEAKNESS AND CONSTIPATION. 





weeks, and the - ffect has been wonderful. 


disappeared. 





“* Southernhay, Weston-super-Mare, 
- * March 23, 18go. 
** Dear Sir,—I have now worn your Electropathic Belt nearly six 


I know from my own experience that for internal 
weakness and constipation your Belt is unequalled as a Cure. 
make any use you please of this.—Vours truly, 


MORE EXTRACTS. 





Mrs. F. 


All bad symptoms have 
Pray 


** Evsi—e PuRNELL.” 





Coton, Woodville, Sandford-road, Moseley, writes: -- 
“* March 7—Since wearing your Electropathic Belt lam much better. 
Have had more sleep and less sickness.” 
Miss E. Lamvourne, Herne-hill, London, S.E., writes :—‘‘October 
6—I have great pleasure in stating that I have found great benefit 
from your Electropathic Belt. e 
wearing it I felt better than I have for some months.” 


In about a week after 1 commenced 








RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE, and those unabie to call, should write for a Belt or Pamphlet before they forget it. 


the President of the Company, attenits daily ae ; 
and other officers. Consultation may be had in every case, Free of Charge, personally or by letters 


together 


with their Physician, Surgeon, Electricians: 


MR. C. B. HAR N ESS, on all matters relating to health and the Application of Curative Electricity. 


Note the 


Address : 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


52, OXFORD St. LONDON, WV. (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


THE LARGEST ELECTRO-MEDICAL 





INSTITUTE 


IN THE WORLD. 
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|A MEAN GLEE IS NO GIFT, nonce 


BUT A PRESENT OF 


Me spending your money 
£1,000 (ONE THOUSAND POUNDS) £1,000 


ee on a Watch, send for 
ROYAL -DONATION. Goldstein’s 


This £2,000 I have actua'ly given away, and am now increasing the by , free of charge, the 8tb Edition of my Catalogue (now 4 
feady), ining 3,000 Te tt ials, and Engravings of New and Echionable Werrtos a of every descri tion, for 1890, It is i Illustra ted 
Work of Art, the Saxtork gs being by those well known artists, Aldridge and Tilby, R.A. 

Seu 

















3efore 






















his catalogue has cost over £1,000 tu produce 





your name and adcress from any part of the world, and a copy will be sent gratis and post free. Cata lo g ue 
ONE VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES, iad 





or one glance at the Catalogue will convince you that the It contains desicns of 
ens 


WORLD-RENOWNED CHEMICAL DIAMONDS & ELECTRIC GOLD JEWELLERY (Regstrd.)) waTCH ES 


i 
i 
IS MATCHLESS. The diamords are Crystals of Marv llous Lustre, ess, and cannot be detected frcm the genuine articie 
Experi d deceived. i hey will stand ill acids aud heat. Can be mounted at the side of Real Gems without fear of detec ion, 1! } 











es ° 
can be worn by the most fastidious person with coufidence, The Electric Gold is the same Rich Colour throughout the entire inetal, and is ranging from 
guaranteed equal to Real Gold. Everyone pleased. Money returned if not aj proved. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 38'S 








upwards. Each watch 


ae hs cal WARRANTED 
1/4 1/6 





per pair. MOUNTED FOR 


MOUNTED IN RRAL ” 3/6 5 YEARS. 














REAL GOLD, Half-hoop Ring, set with 
GOLD, FER PAIR, Five Mixed Stones or Dia- apse 7's 
! 5/- monds of the first wter, It contains plain 
5/- and very brig ht Justre 1 d Per 1 ; 
peri d judges d-ceiv: escriptions, and ‘‘no 
FOR SIZE OF FINCER CUT HOLE IN A PIECE OF CARD, Post-free, 3a. 6d. ff He, ‘ 
puff. 





Watch No. 585 cb- 
tained a 
GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 
London International 


























Buckle or Ki R ikition, 1884. 
2/4 Lustrous Gipcy Ring, equal | Solid Band or Wedding | 1 adies’ Diamond or Mixed | stamped 18c. “This “7 Exhibition, Pr 
Mired Stone Dress Ring. | to 20 guinea diamond. Ring, et eb etn » | Stone Dress Ring, very |a masterpiece, and perfect | Antwerp, 1885. 
c ¥ and equa! 10 22¢c. gold neat and pretty. every respect. 
sand te aaa Sen ete ar aes Post free. 1s. 44. Post free, Oe 6a. Post-free, ls, f Paris, 1889. 
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INSTANTANEOUS 


HARLENE 


POSITIVELY FORCES 
LADIES’ HAIR, 


Or WHISKERS & MOUSTACHIOS, 


TO GROW HEAVILY IN A FEW WEEKS, 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE SKIN, AND |/(g ggg 

SoS VIO NO MATTER AT WHAT AGE. ie Ve 
AFTER USE. THE WORLD-RENOWNED AFTER USE. 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. As a 


Producer of Whiskers and Moustachiocs 
It has never been equalled. As a CURER OF WEAK AND THIN EYELASHES, or 


RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, NEVER FAILS. 
I/>, 2/6, 3/6, & 5,6 per Bottle, from all Chemists and Druggists, or sent direct (free from observation) on receipt of 
4, 2/10, 3/11, & 6/-, P.O. preferred. 
TESTIMONIALS, also a valuable Treatise on the Cultivation of Hair, and some extraordinary facts of the efficaciousness of the Marlene, inciudc::. 
. _, Lower Stoke, Nr. Rochester, Sept. 17, 1889. 4, Hyde Park Mansions, January 4, 188.. 
Mr. Edwards, — Sir—While enclosing order for another bottle of Harlene, Miss PRINCE has founda great change in her hair since using the Harici-. 
I beg to tell you my husband’s hair is growing nicely now. Please send another bottle. 
Yours, &c., Mrs. HoLtanp. Mr. Edwards. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘“‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


A S/G TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 3/= 


We bind ourselves to send to any reader of ‘ Review of Reviews” who sends us this Coupon with a Postal Order for 3s., and 6d. to cover 
postage, package, &c., One regular 5s. 6d. Bottle of Edwards’ Instantaneous American Harlene, provided it is ordered within 
one month from date of Coupon. We make this offer solely for the purpose of making our specialité more widely known and cnieg the sale 


of our HARLENE without spending enormous sums in advertising. We are sure it will have the desired effect, and when once uscd will always be. 
Dated April rst, 1890. 


J. N: GOLDSTEIN, 16, 18 & 20, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, We" sisi tia" 
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COUPON. 








J. M. EDWARDS & CO., 5, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WHAT IS LIME SUICE? 


This question is rendered necessary from the prominent attention it is attracting as the best Temperance Beverage. The answer is that it should be THE 
UICE OF THE LIME FRUIT, without admixture. In Montserrat alone is the Lime Tree cultivated for this purpose, and great care should be taken 
io obtain this brand (as supplied to the Government), and not any of the numerous concoctions sold under the name of Lime Juice Cordials, or prepared 


Lime Juice, &c. AsK FOR 


MONTSERRAT 


PURE LIME-FRUIT JUICE, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


LIMETTA PURE LIME-FRUIT JUICE. 


AROMATIC. STRAWBERRY. RASPBERRY. SARSAPARILLA. PINEAPPLE. 
JARGONELLE. PEPPERMINT. QUININE. 


The Lancet says: “We counsel the public to drink their Lime Juice, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have subjected the 
samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company to a full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. We have found it to be in 
SOUND CONDITION and ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 

It can be had everywhere, in Imperial Quarts and Pints, can be diluted and sweetened to taste, and is far stronger than any other. See name of Sole 
Consignees, EVANS, SONS & Co., is on the capsule and label of each bottle. 


Sole Consignees, EVANS, SONS & Go., Liverpool; London: EVANS, LESCHER & WEBB; Canada: EVANS & SONS, Lim., Montreal. 


: E D VUsfrtetis: FO Lies. 
APE e=™” cyppoRT WITHOUT PRESSURE. 


S =P LADIES’ COMBINATIONS in Natural Wool, 8s. ; Merino, 5s. 6d. ; Pure Natural Wool Vests, 
4s. 6d. 3 very best warm Ribbed Vests, 3s. ; Children’s soft Scotch Wool Combinations from 2s. 9d. an excellent article. 
Gents’ Knitted Vests and Pants) KNITTED BELTS, KNEE CAPS, GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 


SANITARY KNITTED CORSET CO., NOTTINGHAM. 


SURPLICE SHIRT 


MADE TO MEASURE. 


























_w Made on the Premises. 2~ 





Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards sent on 
application. 


SAMPSON & Co., 
268 & 270, OXFORD STREET, W. 


TRADE MARK’ THE INHALANT 
Ne reave **¥ S P] RON E” xx 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose and Throat, 
Relieved and Cured by the Inhalant “‘SPIRONE.” 





























if 


2a PAMPHLET POST FREE. 
HAY FEVER [he SPIRONE COMPY., Ltd. 


ASTHMA 17a, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


—m_eeoea[eseor‘’ +r, *m~=<—3—”Xn”k_ OCO020 OOOO 


BRONCHITIS Free Dispensary for the Poor, 46, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, W, 
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PATENT 





‘* MANCHESTER” 


LAWN MOWERS), 





PRAAAWWMANY 





Many thousands of these celebrated Machines 
have been sold during the past few years, 
They are remarkably easy to work, simple 
in construction, well-made and durable, 
and equally adapted for the Amateur or 


Professional Gardener. 





ye TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS OR SEEDSMEN,OR DIRECT FROM 


FOLLOWS & BATE (hLimitep), Engineers, 


GORTON, 


MANCHESTER, 


"aientees & Sole Manufacturers of the ** Manchester,” ** Tennis,” ** Victoria,” 
’ > 


** duglo- American,” & ‘Climax’ Lawn Mowers, 


PRICE LI1isT, 


POST FREE. 





OLD SHIRT REFITTED. Fine [rish Linen, 2s.; or very | 
best Irish Linen returned free, ready to wear, | 
as. 6d. Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. gd., 45. od., 55. 9d., | 
or 6s. od. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. s1d., 3s. gd., 4s. gd., or 5s. gd. | 
Flannel Shirts, newest designs, from 2s. 11d 

Best 4-fold, | 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. "4; 


5s. 6d. dozen ; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. Cuffs, 
for insertion, » 35 6d. eae — Bands, 2s. 6d. dozen. 

Napkins, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; Dinner Napkins, 

a 64. per dozen; Table Cloths, two yards IRISH LINENS. 
square, 2s. 9d. each; Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each: teal Irish Linen | 
Sheeting, fully bleached, wo yards wide, ts, 11d per yard, and Linen Diaper 
84d, per yard ; Nursery Diaper, 4}d. per yard ; Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; 
Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. per dozen. LINEN LOWE LS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; 
Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. per dozen: Turkish Bath Towels, ts. each. Better 
qualities of all kinds of Table and House Linen equally cheap. | 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. | 


Children’s, 1s. 2d. per dozen; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gents’, as. 6d. Hem- 
stitched, Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. Better qualities equally cheap. 
— Price Lists and patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and Hosiery sent to 
any part of the world post free. 

B. & E. NM’HUGH & CO., Belfast. 


MA 


es " 
<FINEN THE PRINCE« WALES. 


=) FARO LA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST:ARROWROOT . 


3 Mariborough House, Pali Mall, 58.W. 
“Colonel CLarkE, Private Secretary to the Princess of Wales, writes to inform Mr. 
James Marshall, in reply to his letter tothe Comptroller of the Household, that FaBoLa 
has been ordered from the Italian Warehouses for use in the Household." 
MARSHALL’S. PREPARATIONS OF WHEAT AND OATS 
ARE DAINTY anv NOURISHING. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with COOKING RECIPES, post free. 


James Marshall { 22: sortre' Terrace, Guascow. 











HOPE FOR THE BALD! 
AAAAANAAAAAL 


“Mr. Otto Horn, 38, Elm Grove, Newport, Isle of Wight, in an 
interesting little phamphlet entitled ‘The Human Hair; its Treatment in 
Health and Disease,’ gives some excellent Advice on the Management of 
Children’s and Adults’ Hair, Baldness, falling off of the Hair, Greyness 
| Superfluous Hair, Scurf, Bald Patches, and other subjects As Mr. Horn 
is German Professor of Trichology, his suggestions and proposed Rer —s 
are well worth consideration, especially as s they have been endorsed by hig 
medica! and other authorities. The pamphlet is sent, post free, for 5x 
stamps.” — The Court Journal, Nov. 2, 1889. 


* Mr. Hokn understands thoroughly the subject he is dealing with, and 
in the thirty or so odd pages of the leaflet is te be found a great deal of 
sensible and practical advice on the care and management of the hair. His 
maxims are all thoroughly sound, and his treatment appears to be based on 
physiological truth If anyone follows out Mr. Horn’s advice on 
the subject, he will be able to preserve his ‘fatal’ beauty longer than he 
expected.”"— 7he Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, Oct. 18. 1839. 





Do not waste money on so-called restorers, cantharides 
lotions, useless recipes, and other speculative advertisements. 
If you suffer from premature Loss of Hair, Bald Patches, Grey- 
ness, Scurf, &c., send six stamps for my book, ‘The HUMAN 
HAIR; its Treatment in Health and Disease.” Contains ths 
true causes and the remedy, also how to destroy superfluous 


O. HORN 


HAIR ¢ SPECIALIST, 


(From the Berlin Skin Hospital, ) 





NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Xilj 
ROBINSON & CLEAVE R’S. prize MepaAL IRISH 
Children’s Bordered  .. a ee wW3s | Hemstitched :— a 
Ladies’ .. 9/44 3 | Ladies’ ease ore ON 3 


Gentlemen’s 


CAMBRIG 


al the Handkerchiefs, 
in ail the latest styles, 
from 1/~ to GO/- each. 





Send for Samples, post free. 


- POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND 
HOUSE LINEN. 


Gentlemen’s 411 @ 


3/6 & 


Fish Napkins, lai gd zen. dir 
dozen. ‘Tabie Cloths, 2 yards square, 
yards, 5/11 each. Kitch hen Tabl le Cloths, 
Huckaback Towels, 44 per dozen. 
Cases, from 1/23 h. Monograms, 
Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 
any part of the world. 





Price Lists post free t 
ROBINSON & tae doa 
(By Special App intments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany), BELFAS®. 


Please name this Publication. 








NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


What will restore the Hair of Youth? 


NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH, 


For twenty-four years it has 
never failed to rapidly restore grey 


age 
It arrests falling, causes Juxu- 
riant growth, is permanent, and 
perfectly harmless. 
In cases, ros. 6d., of all 
Hairdressers and Chemists. 
Circulars on application. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS : 
UR. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31 and 32, Berners Street, W.; 
and 91-95, eA Road, E.C., 
ondon. 











WOODS’ PATENT GALVANISED STEEL 


WIRE MATTRESSES, 


WITH FRENCH & PERSIAN BEDSTEADS COMPLETE. 





Housemaid: “Oh, Missis, the boys are all playing leap-frog on that 
beautiful wire mattress. I’m sure they'll smash it, if you 
don’t stop them!” 

“You need have no fear, Jane, the six boys cannot possibly 
do it any harm ; it is a Woods’ Patent, and I have seen it 


carry a ton weig rht.” 


Mistress : 





During 1889 we sold for Domestic and Hospital use 5, 500 Wire 
Mattresses. 


51, Tottenham Court Rd., London; 128, Bold St., Liverpool. 

If you cannot be supplied by your House Furnisher, send for a Book 
of Designs and Prices to the works direct. We pay Carriage, and allow 
Liberal Discounts for Cash. 


The LONGFORD W:RE COMPANY, LIMITED, Warrington. 
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or faded hair, either in youth or 

















WEEDS ‘* The weeds are plucked up root and all.”"—Shakespea re. 
E ney gaan emg WEED ERADICATOR | 
WEEDS shed its reputation as 
ble a be r¢ stre ng 
WEEDS anti or 


WEEDS #2tdens throughout | 


r . KETT writes 
Rev Ipps J N wr 

va Weel Eradicator sent,” 
Economie a tent, Reliable. Full y 
ls., Tins free, “ a pn shay 3 
J. W. ‘SMITH, A.P.S., mist, Stony ‘Stratford, 


London Agent, Mr. Ar THt IR on “F. R. HAS. S., 8, Leadenhall St. 


KNITTING “Ar Mitt Prices. | 
WOOLS # © SILKS 


The PROVIDENGE MILLS SPINNING 60., se England. 























Guarantee the full weight of 1602. to the Ib. lheir Wools ol Silks are 
not weighted with heavy dyes or chemicals, sa are of the Best Quality and 
Pure Fast Dye. Write for the Free Samples. -urchase direct, and save 
3d. in the Shilling. Mez:tion this Papers 









SE. 
RITE FO LADIES 5 
or ALL THE LATEST T NOVELTIES 


NCTON 


DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
London Sample Room :—244, REGENT STREET, W. 


LATEST HONOURS: 


Highest Award—Paris, Melbourne, and Barcelona ; 
ta. Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Certificates, wherever Exhibited. 9% 


“The 


CARAHAWS iwie: 


<P lishing 
DAZZLING Paste 


MIRROR 
FINISH. 

The reputation of nearly a Century as the most reliable preparation for 
Cleaning and Brilliantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA 
METAL, PLATINOID, &c. Sold everywhere in 6d. and zs. Pots; ad. 
and 1d. Tins ; ; and = Cardboard Boxes. 

Inventors and Sole Manufacturers— 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office :—ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWELVE REASONS 














WHY | SHOULD ASSURE IN THE 


~SUN LIFE OFFICE 


SPT BAL CERCA 











1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institutions, 7. Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders ‘u der 


does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business only, and is not all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each Division of Profits, 
subjected to Fire, Marine, or other hazardous risks. viz.: Cash, Addition to the sum assured, or Reduction of Premium, 
7 . ss alet eS 
2. Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with the Sun without regard to the state of health of the assured. 
Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the world—thus giving it Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash Bonuses 
an advantage over other purely Life Offices. being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of some other O! 
At last Division an average of £3 12s. was returned in Cash out 
every £10 paid in premiums. The net cost of the assurance is thu 
much reduced. 


8. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested Funds 
against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or equal to 12 years’ 
income in hand. 

4, Because none of its Funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many Offices Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In most 
are thus heavily invested, and several have to the extent of two- Offices they are not payable until the Policy is five years old. 
thirds of their funds in mortgages on land or property, both of which ; a, , ; 
securities have depreciated enormously of late years. 10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and no Pvlicy 

: 3 ‘a . . of which a Surrender Value remains in the hands of the Society 

5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, deals with can lapse. 
net premiums only, and leaves future profits wholly unanticipated. 

It assumes only 3 per cent., while some other Offices assume as high | 11, Because its claims are payable évzme.iately on maturity, or on proof 
a rate as 4 per cent. . of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most wanted. 


6, Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best proofs | 12, Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society mak: its 
of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of future strength. Policies unique, and render them more marketable, and more readily 
‘* Any rotten office may declare a large reversionary Bonus.”—7 7th. | negotiable than those of any other Office. 





Double Option Prospectuses now ready. Apply to the Head Office, 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


NATIONAL tam frisioviied, “Socom 
For Mutual PROYI DE N i% ESTABLISHED 1835. 
Assurance. INSTITUTION, 


See Prospectus (page 17) for Particulars of ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM CosT with PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 














TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Art Galleries 


AND SHOW ROOMS, 


CHINA AND GLASS SERVICES, AND TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Electroliers, Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps. 


Messrs. OSLER will be happy to send PATTERNS or 
; ; ‘ ILLUSTRATIONS free of charge. 











